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A. 

Abbot,  Julia  Wade:  The  kindergarten  and  “safety- 
first,”  64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Pan  Pacific  Educational  Con¬ 
ference,  33-34,  no.  1,  Oct. 

Accident  prevention:  Prizes  offered  for  essays.  High¬ 
way  and  Highway  Transport  Education  Committee, 
55,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Administration  of  schools:  Crude  classification  of 
pupils  causes  waste,  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Adult  education  benefits  the  Nation,  8,  no.  I,  Popt. 

-A-gricultural  education:  Porto  Rico,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Agricultural  schools:  France,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Alabama  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Alaska:  School  children,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Alaska's  population  is  becoming  jpermanent,  22,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

American  children  and  French  schools,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

American  Classical  League:  Survey  of  secondary  school 
methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  10,  n'o.'l.  Sept. 

American  delegates  to  Pan  Pacific  conference,  11, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

American  Federation  of  Arts:  Exhibit  of  prints,  85, 
no.  4,  Dee. 

American  flag:  Presented  for  greatest  efficiency  in  fire 
protection,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

American  Forestry  Association:  Celebration  of  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Arbor  Day,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

American  history:  Prizes  for  studies,  I-fnights  of 
Columbus,  9(i,  no.  4,  Dec. 

American  Legion:  Education  week,  75,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
third  national  convention,  73,  82,  no.  4,  Deo. 

American  Library  Association:  Meeting,  Swampscott, 
Mass.,  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History:  Traveling 
exhibit  to  teach  food  values,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

American  shrine  at  Belleau  Wood,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

American  teachers  entertained  in  Venezuela,  44,  no.  2, 
Ocl. 

Aineiican  Torch  Society:  Established,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Arno.-icanism:  Instruction,  resolutions  adopted  by 
National  Education  Association,  75,  no.  4,  Doe. 

Americanization:  Proposed  bureau  of  citizenship,  7, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  -visiting  teachers  necessary,  80,  no.  4, 
Doc. 

Americanization  Bureau:  Department  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  Pennsylvania,  54,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Americans  aid  Peruvian  school  administration,  20, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Americans  build  schoolhouses  for  Serbians,  11,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Applied  psychology  making  triumphant  progress,  31, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Arbor  Day:  Fiftieth  anniversary,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Army:  Illiteracy  nearly  eliminated,  2,  12,  no.  1,  .Sept.; 
vocational  school^  Camp  Sherman,  53,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Art:  Study,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  Ne-.-r 
York  City,  65,  no.  IL  Nov. 

Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges:  Meeting,  85,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Athletic  tests:  Public  schools.  District  of  Columbia,  65, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Athletics  for  schoolgirls:  Opposed  by  many  English 
educators,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

B. 

Bach,  Theresa  B.:  Evening  play  centers,  74,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  German  congress  on  moral  education,  19,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Baldwin,  Bird  T.:  For  the  study  of  young  children,  96, 
no.  4,  Doc. 

Ballou  Frank  W.:  High-school  fraternities  and 
sororities,  47-48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Barclay,  Lome  W.:  Camp  schools  of  scouting  for 
French  youth,  77-78,  no.  4,  Doc. 

Bible  study:  Credit  in  high  schools,  Indiana,  68,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Big  courses  in  Harvard  College,  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Bin  proposes  bureau  of  citizenship,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Bund:  Teacher  training.  Harvard  University,  52, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Boy  Scouts:  Fire  hazards.  North  Platte,  Ncbr.,  30, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  France,  77-78,  no.  4,  Dec.;  study  of  fire- 
manship,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.:  Dental  hygiene,  public  schools,  13, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Municipal  government  organized  in 
Public  School  37,  54,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Bryn  Mawr  College:  Department  of  theoretical  music, 
12j  no.  1,  Swt. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Industrial  education  on  commercial 
basis,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Bulgaria  will  have  free  libraries,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Bureau  of  citizenship:  Proposed,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

1  Four  numbers  only  of  this  volume  were  Issued. 
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Bureau  of  Education:  A  model  for  Germany,  80,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  organization,  6-7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  recent  publica¬ 
tions,  94,  no.  4,  Dec.;  relation  to  State  universities, 
85,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Burnham  scales  bring  standardization  of  salaries,  25-26, 
40-42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Business  men:  Interest  in  education,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Byiugton,  Homer  M.:  Open-air  school  tor  poor  chil¬ 
dren,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

C. 

CaUfornia;  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
model  fire-prevention  instruction  law,  39,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
public-school  deficit,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Cambridge  University:  Denies  full  privileges  to 
w'omen,  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Camp  for  poor  boys;  Conducted  by  Princeton  under¬ 
graduates,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Camp  schools  of  scouting  for  French  youths  (Barclav), 
77-78,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Campaign  for  the  conservation  of  children’s  lives 
(James),  55,  no.  2,  Nov. 

Capen,  S.  P.:  Why  four  years  of  college  study?  76,  no. 
4,  Dec. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States:  Publicity 
work  in  education,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Chase,  H.  W.:  Hard  times  stimulate  college  attend¬ 
ance,  81,  no.  4,  Deo. 

Cheshire,  Conn:  Subprimary  work  inaugurated,  54,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Chief  State  school  officers,  61,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Child  labor  in  Colorado  beet  fields,  90,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Child  study:  Experimental  laboratory.  University  of 
Iowa,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Child  welfare:  Bureau,  Alabama,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Children’s  Bureau:  And  vocatiotial  guidance,  SO,  no.  4. 
Dec. 

Chinese  students  superior  to  average  Americans,  68, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Cincinnati:  School  funds,  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Citizenship:  Resolutions  adopted  by  Federal  and  In¬ 
terstate  Conference  on  Education,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Clark,  George  R.;  Bust  unveiled  at  University  of 
Virginia,  95,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Clark  opens  graduate  school  of  geography,  82,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

“Class  extension:”  State  Manual  Traii-iing  Normal 
School  of  Kansas,  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Classical  high  school:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Classical  studies  in  secondary  schools,  lo,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Classics:  New  trends  in  England  and  Germany,  48, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Classics  for  America  (CooHdge),  1,  15-16,  no.  1,  Sept. 

(fiassification  of  pupils:  Cause  of  waste,  66,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
Denver,  Colo.,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Classical  liigh  .school,  56,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
modern  fireproof  building542,  no.  2,  Oct.;  one-story 
school  building,  95,  no.  4,  Dec. 

CUnton,  De  Witt:  On  education  and  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment,  1,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Coeducation:  Prejudice  in  Europe,  73,  no.  4,  Dec. 

College  attendance:  Hard  limes  stimiflate,  81,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

College  courses  in  steamship  business  (McElwee),  79, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

College  entrance  examinations:  Yale  University,  12, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

College  girls:  Society  for  helping,  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 

College  girls  study  family  problems,  18,  no.  1,  Sept. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Evening  sessions 
49-50,  no.  3,  Nov. 

College  study;  Why  four  years  of,  76,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Colleges  and  universities;  Courses  in  drama,  29-30,  no. 
2,  Oct.;  greater  progress  for  brilliant  students,  76, 
no.  4,  Dec.  5'cc  also  Universities. 

Colorado:  Child  labor  in  beet  fields,  90,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Colored  trade  school  at  Gary,  Ind.  (Fertsch),  65,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Complete  olassification  for  1,000  children,  23,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Compulsory  education:  Meeting  of  officials,  42,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Compulsory  school  law:  Ohio,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Conference  urges  education  for  citizenship,  9,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Conferences,  educational.  Sec  Educational  confer¬ 
ences. 

Connecticut;  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
“moonlight  schools,”  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Conniff ,  John  R.:  Summer  normal  schools  of  Louisiana, 
57,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Consolidation  of  schools:  Standards,  37-38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Continuation  schools:  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  34,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
Oliio  cities,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 


Cook,  Katherine  M.:  Des  Moines  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  11,  no.  1,  Sept.;  fire 
prevention  for  rural  schools,  31,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Coolidge,  Calvin:  The  classics  for  .\merica,  1,  15-16, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Cooperative  schools  for  foreign-born,  58,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Correct  speech;  Promotion,  Smith  College,  95,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Correspondence  courses:  Marine  Corps  schools,  Quan- 
tico,  Va.,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Coimty  taxes  maintain  dental  clinics  (Hanifan),  58, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Country  Lite  .Association:  Meeting,  85,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Course.s  of  study:  Drama,  a  recognized  college  subiect, 
29-30,  no.  2,  Oct.;  steamship  business,  79,  no.  4,  1  >ec. 

Crude  classification  causes  w’aste  (Eltlnger),  66,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Culture  versus  technics  for  engineers  (John),  10,  no,  1, 
Sept. 

I>. 

D’Amato,  J.  A.;  Americanization  w'ork  among  Italian 
immigrants,  80,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Decoration  club,  boys’  and  girls':  Hutchinson  High 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  90,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Delaware:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Democracy:  Teachings,  3-5,  no.  1,  .Sept. 

I'enmark:'  Shortage  of  teachers,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Denmark  retires  German  teachers  with  pensions,  32, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Dental  clinics;  Schools,  McDowell  County,  W.  Va.,  58, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Denial  clinics  in  pulfiic  schools,  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Dental  hygiene  in  the  schools  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
( llebb),  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Denver,  (lolo,:  High-school  graduates,  81,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
summer  high  school,  94,  no.  4,  Dec.;  uniform  classi¬ 
fication  by  mental  age,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

I'ps  Moines  citizens’  conference  was  successful 
(  McBrien),  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Des  Moines  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Cook),  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Disarmament  plan;  Conference  at  Vassar  College,  78, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  university  students  indorse,  74,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

District  of  Columbia:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  high-school  fraternities  and  sororities, 
47-48,  no.  2,  Oct.;  physical  education,  65,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
school  expenditure,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Itomestic  arts;  Traveling  exhibit,  Wisconsin,  58,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Dormitories;  High-school  building,  Thermopolis, 
Wyo.,  5,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Dawm,  Edgar  F.:  Unit  rooms  for  primary  grades,  89-90, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Drama  a  recognized  college  subject,  29-30,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Dramatics,  school;  Raising  standard  in  California,  50, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

E. 

Education  a  State,  not  a  municipal,  affair,  80,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Education  and  materialism,  49,  59-60,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Education  and  the  republican  institutions  (Clinton), 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Education  in  Louisiana’s  new  constitution,  24,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Education  prolongs  the  lives  of  women,  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Education  the  best  insurance  against  fire  loss  (Tigert), 

,  25,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Education  week,  49,  no.  3,  Nov.;  74-75,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Educational  aspects  of  the  American  Legion’s  conven¬ 
tion  (Tigert),  73,  82,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Educational  conferences;  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  meeting,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Federal  and  Interstate  Citizens’ Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  comment  on  proceeings, 
9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  education  for  citizenship,  9,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  Highway  and  Highway  Transport  Education, 
sixth  regional  conference,  64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Home 
Economics  Association,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  meeting, 
13,  no.  1,  Sept.;  International  Moral  Education  Con- 
fp.rence,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  meeting,  70,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  Manual  Arts  Conference,  teacher  training,  79, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  National  Association  of  State  Univer¬ 
sities,  discussions,  85,  no.  4,  Dec.;  National  League 
of  Compulsory  Education  Olflcials,  Detroit,  meeting, 
42,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Pan.  Pacific  Educational  Conference, 
Honolulu,  American  delegates,  11,  no.  1,  Sept.,  pro¬ 
ceedings,  33-34,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Engineering  Education,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
discussions,  10,  no.  1,  Sept.  See  also  American 
Legion,  third  national  convention;  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association. 
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Educational  crisis:  Nation  confronts,  49,  59-60,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Educational  iegislation:  California,  model  fire-pre- 
vcntion  instruction  law,  39,  no.  2  Oct.;  compulsory 
school  law,  Ohio,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Educational  puhlications.  See  Some  of  the  new  books. 

Educational  surveys.  See  School  surveys. 

Effective  incentive  for  improvement,  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Engineers:  Cuiture  versus  technics,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 

England:  Clrildren  on  canal  boats,  23,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
evening  play  center,  74,  no.  4,  Dec.;  plans  for  more 
and  better  teachers,  61,  no.  3,  Nov.;  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

England  and  Wales:  Burnham  scales  bring  standardi¬ 
zation,  25-20,  40-42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

English  teachers  more  generally  consulted,  23,  no.  1, 
Sejjt. 

Englishmen  discuss  athletics  tor  girls,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Eradication  of  illiteracy  (Tigert),  1-2,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Esthonia:  Schools  in  contusion,  27,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Ethics.  Sfc  Moral  education. 

EtI  inger,  William  L.:  Crude  classification  causes  waste, 
(Ri,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Euroite,  Northern  and  Central:  Trends  in  teaching 
practice,  73,  86-88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

E\’an.sville  College,  Ind.:  Graduating  class  in  educa¬ 
tion  engaged  to  teach  in  schools,  27  ^no.  2,  Oct. 

Evening  play  centers  in  England  (Bach),  74,  no.  .4, 
Dec. 

Evening  sessions:  CoDege  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
49-50,  no.  3,  Nov. 

E.\aminations:  Three  years  without,  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Exhibits  prints  of  artistic  work,  85,  no.  4,  Dec. 

E  X  teusiou  Instru  ,tion  in  many  fields,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 


F. 

I'ederal  and  Interstate  Citizens’  Conference  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa:  Education  for  citizenship, 
9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  priK'eedings,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Ferris,  Cornelius:  Mexican  summer  schools  lor  for¬ 
eigners,  48,  no.  ^  Oct. 

Fertsch,  Albert:  Colored  trade  schools  at  Gary,  Ind., 
65.  no.  3,  Nov. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  Arbor  Day,  92,  no.  4,  Doc. 

Filipino  schools  induce  permanent  settlement,  SO,  no. 
4 .  Dec. 

Financial  concern  conducts  salesmen’s  school  (Fuld), 
22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Finney,  E.  C.:  On  losses  of  Ufe  and  property  through 
fire, ’25,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  alarms:  Flow  to  send,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  drills:  Public  schools,  43-44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  escapes,  schoolhouses:  Smoke-proof  tower  stair¬ 
ways,  34,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  hazards;  Columbus,  Ohio,  30,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  losses:  Education  the  best  insurance,  25,  28,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  Indiana,  greater  than  State  taxes,  48,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  South  Carolina,  State  insurance,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  prevention;  American  Hag  presented  for  greatest 
eflicieuc;,’,  42,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Boy  Scouts  of  Los  Angeles 
liledge  aid,  42,  no.  2,  Oct.;  extracts  from  noted  writers, 
38,  no.  2,  Oct.;  kindergarten  classes,  Norwich,  Corm., 
instructed,  42,  no.  2,  Oct.;  letters  from  school  officials 
concerning  action  in  certain  States,  4.3-44,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
model  instruction  law,  California,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  Prevention  Day;  Poems  for  program,  36,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  proclamation  by  President,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.;  sug¬ 
gestions  for  school  exercises,  35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire-Prevention  Day  in  the  schools,  35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  prevention  for  rural  schools  (Cook),  31,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Firemanship;  Study  tor  Boy  Scouts,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

First  aid  to  Injured:  Employees  of  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  48,  no.  2.  Oct. 

Folk  high  school;  Germans  adopt.  87,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Folk  high-school  teachers  confer,  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Food  values:  Teaching,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Forbes,  Charles  R.:  Government  vocational  university 
for  veterans,  53,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Foreign  service;  Universities  train  for,  95,  no.  4,  Doc. 

Foreign  students;  Home  center.  New  York  City,  95, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

France:  Camp  schools  of  scouting  for  youths,  77-78, 
no.  4.  Dec.;  physical  training,  62,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Farm  School  at  Fontameroux,  work,  28,  no.'2, 
Oct. 

Fraternities  and  sororities:  High  schools  of  District  of 
Columbia,  47-48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fuld,  L.  F  .;  Financial  concern  conducts  salesmen’s 
school,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Furniture:  Made  by  pupils  of  Angelo  Patri’s  school. 
New  York  City,  58,  no.  3,  Nov. 


G. 


Gary,  Ind.:  Colored  trade  school,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Generation  bowed  at  the  altar  of  materialism  (Harding) 
49,  59-60,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Geneva,  Switzerland;  Moral  education  conference,  70, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  three  years  without  school  examinations, 
56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Geography:  Graduate  school,  Clark  University,  82,  no. 
4,  Dec.;  instruction,  University  of  Wisconsin,  70, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Georgetown  University:  Course  in  steamship  business, 
79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

German  congress  on  moral  education  (Bach),  19,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Gcrmanf  oundation  or  unity  stdiool,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 


Germany;  Educational  reforms,  86-88,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
folk  high  .schools,  66,  no.  3,  Nov.^  87,  no.  4,  Dec.;  na¬ 
tional  bureau  of  education  established,  80,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
prize  for  textbook  on  morality,  53,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Gescll,  Arnold:  Kindergarten  controi  of  school  en¬ 
trance,  17,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Girls:  Athletics  for,  opposed,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

“Give  yourself  a  fair  start,”  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Government  training  schools  for  nurses,  30,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Government  vocational  university  for  veterans 
(Forbes),  53,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Governor  gives  education  first  place,  54,  no.  3,  Nox’. 

Great  Britain:  Universities  cooperate  with  workers,  20, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Greater  progress  for  brilhaut  students,  76,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Greek  literature:  Importance,  1,  15-16,  no.  1,  Sept. 
See  also  Classics. 

H. 

Ilabana;  School  of  sugar  rai.sing,  58,  no.  3,  Nov. 

lianifan,  L.  I.;  County  taxes  maintain  dental  clinics, 
58,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Lard  times  stimulate  college  attendance  (Chase),  81, 
110.  4,  Dec. 

Harding,  tVarren  G.;  A  generation  bowed  at  the  altar 
of  materialism,  49,  59-60,  no.  3,  Nov.;  letter  to  Gov. 
Farrington,  on  I  an-Pacific  Congre.sSj^33,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
proclaims  education  week,  7-!,  no.  4,  Do  •.;  prcclama- 
tion,  Fire-Prevention  Day,  27,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.:  liigh  schools,  Rotarians  stimulate  at¬ 
tendance,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Harvard  University:  Big  courses,  57,  no.  3,  Noxn;  Glee 
Club  trip  through  F'rance,  24,  no.  1,  Sept.;  medical 
students  prefer  clinical  branches,  18,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Health  examination:  School  cliildren,  Auglaize  County, 
Ohio,  94,  no.  4,  Deo. 

Health  habits:  Record  sheet,  public  schools  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  81,  94,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Health  week:  Observed  ellectively  at  Latiircr  Junior 
liigh  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Hebb,  Bertha  Y.;  Dental  hygiene  in  the  schools  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

High  school  emphasizes  health  instruction  (Landis),  92, 
no.  4,  Dee. 

High-school  fraternities  and  sororities  (BaUou),  47-48, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

High  schools:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  education  urged,  14,  no. 

1,  Sept.;  Denver,  Colo.,  summer  course,  94,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  dormitories,  Thermopolis,  Wyo.,  5,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Rotarians  stimulate  attend¬ 
ance,  56,  no.  3,  Nov.;  honor  organization,  46,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Highland  Park,  Mich.:  School  psychiatrist,  94,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Highway  and  Highway  Transport  Education,  prizes 
for  essays  on  accident  prevention,  55,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
sixth  regional  conference,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

“Home  and  community”  study:  Denmark  and  Swe¬ 
den,  87-88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Homo  center  for  foreign  students,  95,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Home  economics:  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  42,  no. 

2,  Oct. 

Home  Economics  Association,  Swampscott,  Mass., 
meeting,  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Home  making:  Tuskegee  Institute  features,  9,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Home  study:  Pennsylvania  State  College,  96,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Homes  for  teachers  in  rural  districts  (Muerman),  67-68, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Honor  organization  for  high  schools,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Hot  lunch  project  is  self-supporting  (Marshall),  62.  no. 

3,  Nov. 

Hygiene,  school.  See  School  hygiene. 

I. 

Idaho:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Illiteracy:  Eradication,  1-2,  12,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Mexico, 
campaign  against,  20,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Illustrations  (“School  Life”):  Chart  showing  status  of 
regulation  of  schoolhouse  construction,  72,  no.  3, 
Nox'.;  Diagram  of  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Medical  in.spection  and  the  kin¬ 
dergarten,  17-18,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Miles  Standish  School, 
Clex  elaud,  Ohio,  73,  no.  4.  Dec. 

Improved  schedule  for  Mount  Vernon,  23,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Inclines  or  ramps:  Used  in  place  of  stairs,  high  schools 
at  Healdsburg  and  Watsonville,  Calif.,  27,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Increasing  effectiveness  of  compulsory  laws,  42,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

India:  School  establi.shed  at  Bolpur  by  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Indiana:  Credit  for  Bible  study,  high  schools,  68,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  fire  losses  greater  than  State  taxes,  48,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Industrial  education  on  commercial  basis,  42,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Insurance  of  public  property:  Fire  losses.  South  Caro- 
hna,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 

InteUigence  tests  for  Newark  children,  21,  no.  1,  Sept. 
See  also  Mental  tests;  Tests. 

Intercollegiate  conference  on  student  government,  5, 
no.  I,  Sept. 

Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club;  Nexv  York  City,  95, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

International  exchange  of  art  work,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

International  Moral  Education  Conference;  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  meeting,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

loxva:  !■  ire  prevention  in  schools,  no.  2.  Oct. 

Iowa  Slate  College:  ^■ocational  Agriculture,  28,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  vocational  education,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 


J. 

James,  Stephen:  Campaign  for  the  conservation  of 
children’s  lives,  55,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Japanese  art  work:  Exhibition  sent  to  Cleveland 
schools,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Jaiianese  customs  and  ideas;  Instruction,  Columbia 
Unix’crsity,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

John,  Walton  C.:  Culture  versus  technics  for  engineers, 
10^  no.  1,  Sept. 

Junior  American  Red  Cross:  Appropriations  for  Ser¬ 
bian  schoolhouses,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

.lunior  colleges:  Study  of  movement.  University  of 
Minnesota,  5,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Junior  Red  Cross:  Porto  Rico,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

K. 


Kansas:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Kan.sas  .4gricultural  College:  Members  of  extension 
dix'ision,  27,  no.  ^  Oct. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Firemanship  study  for  Boy  Scouts, 
:-8,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Kindergarten  and  primary  school:  Contrast,  89,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Kindergarten  aud  “safety  first”  (Abbot),  64,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Kindergarten  classes  instructed  in  fire  prevention, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Kindergarten  control  of  school  entrance  (Gesell),  17-18, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Knights  of  Columbus  Historical  Commission:  Prizes 
for  studies  in  American  history,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

4  L. 


Landis,  J.  F.:  High  school  emphasizes  health  instruc¬ 
tion,  92,  no.  4,  Doc. 

Lathrop,  Edith  A.:  State  scholarships  for  rural  teach¬ 
ers,  71,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Latin  America:  I.ecture  on  commercial  relations  with 
United  States,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Latin  literature:  Importance,  1, 15-16,  no  1,  Sept.  See 
also  Classics. 

Laundry  chemistry:  Course  at  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  New  York  City,  81,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Law  schools:  Georgetown  University,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Libraries:  Cooperation  with  teachers,  Newark,  N.  J., 
64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  establishment  of  national,  Bulgaria, 
68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  public,  foster  citizenship,  14,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Literary  evening  institutes;  Established  by  London 
County  Council,  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Looking  for  health  in  children,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Louisiana:  Education  in  new  constitution,  24,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct.;  sum¬ 
mer  normal  schools,  57.  no.  3,  Nov. 

Luckey,  G.  W.  A.:  World  association  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 

M. 


McBricn,  J.  L.:  On  Des  Moines  citizens’  conference,  9, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

McElwee,  Roy  S.;  College  courses  in  steamship  busi¬ 
ness,  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Maine  plan  for  rural  superxdsion,  5,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Mansfield,  Ohio:  Appreciation  of  music  taught,  with 
aid  of  phonograph  records,  3S,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Manual  Arts  Conference:  Teacher  training,  79,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Manual  training  helps  home  work,  60,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Marietta,  Ohio:  High-school  sessions,  35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Marshali,  Mrs.  J.  J.:  Hot-lunch  project  is  self-support¬ 
ing,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Maryiand:  Medical  examinations  of  pubUc-school  chil¬ 
dren,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Massachusetts:  Average  salaries  of  principals  and 
teachers,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. ;  dental  clinics,  public  schools, 
8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  fire  prevention  in  schoois,  43,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  State  Department  of  Education,  extension 
work,  .34,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women:  F'ellowships,  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education:  Class¬ 
room  and  correspondence  instruction  by  university 
extension  dixdsion,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Material  for  Fire-Prevention  Day,  36,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Medical  examination  of  schoois:  Maryland,  19.  no.  1. 
Sept.  ’ 

Medical  students  prefer  clinical  branches,  IS.  no.  1. 
Sept.  ’ 

Meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association  (Wol¬ 
cott),  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

.Mental  tests:  Penn  State  College,  88,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Pub¬ 
lic  School  64,  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  23,  no.  1, 
.-■ept.;  public  schoois,  Newark,  N.  J.,  21,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
school  psychiatrist.  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  94,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  standardized,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Mexican  summer  schools  for  foreigners  (F’erris),  48,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Mexicans  in  campaign  against  illiteracy,  20,  no.  1,  Sept. 

.Michigan:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Miles  Standish  School.  See  Illustrations. 

Military  officers  direct  physical  training,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Miller,  M.  J.:  State  insurance  of  public  property,  39, 
no.  2,  Oct.  f  y  J,  I 

Miller,  Newman  T.;  F'ire  losses  greater  than  State 
taxes,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Minnesota:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

■Mississippi;  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Misi-.ouii:  F’ire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Model  fire-prevention  instruction  law,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 


INDEX, 


Modem  languages:  Traveling  exhibit,  New  York  City 
high  schools,  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 

“Moonlight  schools”  increase  patrons’  interest,  10,  no. 

1,  Sept. 

Moral  education:  Diversity  of  opinion  in  Europe,  73, 
86,  no.  4,  Dec.;  German  congress,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Moral  education  conference  at  Geneva,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Morality:  German  “Monist  Association”  offers  prize 
for  textbook,  53,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Motherhood:  Education  for  at  Vassar  College,  74,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Motion-picture  machines:  Public  schools.  New  York 
City,  97,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.:  Teachers’  salaries,  23,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Muerman,  John  C.:  Homes  for  teachers  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  67-68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Museum  strives  for  public,  utility,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Music  appreciation:  Taught  with  help  of  phonograph 
records,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Music  as  a  major  subject.  University  of  CaUfornia,  63, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

N. 

Naples:  Open-air  school  for  poor  children,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

National  As.sociation  of  State  Universities:  Meeting, 
S5,  no.  4,  Dec. 

National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Prizes 
lor  school  cliildren,  1^  no.  1,  Sept. 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent  Teacher 
Associations:  Activities,  91,  No.  4,  Dec. 

National  Council  of  Education:  Report  of  committee 
on  teacliing  of  democracy,  3-5,  no.  1,  Sept. 

National  Education  Association:  And  education  week 
7.5,  no.  4,  Dec.;  meeting,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

National  League  of  Compulsory  Education  Oflicials: 
Meeting,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Navy,  Maiine  Corps:  Correspondence  schools,  28,  no. 

2,  Gel. 

Nebraska:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Negrt^os:  Doctor  of  philosophy  for  women,  7,  no.  1, 
Sept .'  trade  school,  Gary,  Ind.,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

New  iiampshire:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

New  Jersey:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

New  trends  and  the  classics,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

New  York:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43-A4,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

New  York  City:  Flower  exhibition  of  school  children, 
51,  no.  3,  Nov.;  motion-picture  machines,  public 
schools,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.;  physical  and  psychological 
tests.  Public  School  64,  Manhattan  Borough,  23, 
Sept.;  public-school  children  attend  performance  of 
Harale  ,  Jss.  no.  4,  Dec.;  r  giUar  clisres  for  sp  ech  de¬ 
fectives,  Richmond  liigh  School,  71,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
teachers’  rest  rooms,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

New  York  schools  keep  open  house,  84,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Newark,  N.  J.:  Cooperation  ofpublic library  and  teach¬ 
ers,  64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  intelligence  tests,  public  schools, 
21,  no.  1,  Sept.;  museum  strives  for  public  utility, 
63,  no.  3,  Nov.;  salaries,  principals  of  senior  high 
schools,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Newspapers:  School  children  issue,  Webb  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  50,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Normal  school  students:  Loans,  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  55,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Normal  schools:  Summer  school  enrollment  51-52,  no. 

3,  Nov.;  summer  session,  Loui.siana,  .57,  no.  3,  Nov. 

North  Carolina;  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  44,  no.  2, 

Oct. 

Norwegian  language;  Compulsory  study,  St.  Olaf’s 
College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  81,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Norwich,  Conn:  Kindergarten  classes  and  fire  preven¬ 
tion,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Nurse  training:  Government  schools,  30,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
University  of  Virginia,  preliminary  course,  7,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Nutrition:  Experimental  classes,  Newark,  N.  J.,  18, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

O. 

Oakland,  Calif.:  School  buildings,  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Observ'e  American  education  week  (’Tigert),  49,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Ohio:  Compulsory  school  laws,  42,  Oct.  no.  2,  Oct.:  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  in  cities,  46,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Education 
Department,  reorganization,  32,  no.  2,  Oct.;  fire  pre¬ 
vention  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  women  teachers 
exceed  men,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Oklahoma:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Omaha,  Nebr.:  Speech-correction  classes,  70,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Only  talented  pupils  are  admitted,  6A  no.  3,  Nov. 

Open-air  school  for  poor  children  (Byington),  28,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Oregon:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College:  Courses  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (Tigert), 
6-7;  no.  1,  Sept. 

P. 

Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference  (Abbot),  33-34,  no. 
2,  Oct;  American  delegates,  11,  no,  1,  Sept. 

Parent-teacher  associations  work  successfully,  91,  no. 
4,.  Dec. 

Parents;  Discussion  of  school  problems.  New  York 
City,  31,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Pearson,  P.  H.:  Rural  associations  for  young  people, 
.50,  no.  3,  Nov.:  trends  in  teaching  practice  in  north¬ 
ern  and  central  Europe,  73,  86-88,  no.  4,  Dec. 


Penn  State  College:  Academic  tests,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Pennsylvania:  Education  given  first  place  in  message 
of  governor  to  legistature,  54,  no.  3,  Nov.;  fire  preven¬ 
tion  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Pennsylvania  State  College:  Home  study  course,  96, 
no.  4,  Dec.:  preparing  to  build  residence  halls,  2L  no. 
2,  Oct.:  transformation  into  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  6A  no.  3,  Nov. 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  See  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Peru:  School  administration,  American  aid,  20,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Phonograph  records:  Measurement  of  musical  talent. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Physical  education:  France,  62,  no.  3,  Nov.:  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  65,  no.  3,  Nov.;  public 
schools,  District  of  Columbia,  65,  no.  3,  Nov.;  recom¬ 
mended  by  Gen.  Pershing,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Physical  examination  for  new  teachers,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Plans  for  more  and  better  teachers,  61,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Play  centers;  England,  evening,  74,  no.  4,  Doc. 

Playwriting.  See  Drama. 

Plymouth,  Conn.;  Summer  school  work  for  teachers, 
18,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Poet  becomes  an  educator,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Porto  Rico:  Agricultural  education,  64,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
Junior  Red  Cross  in  schools,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Practical  training  in  retail  selling,  34,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Pratt,  Orville  C.;  Spokane  Junior  Red  Cross  Hospital, 
83-84^  no.  4,  Dec. 

Prelirmnary  theoretical  course  for  nurses,  7,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

President  proclaims  education  week,  74,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Primary  grades:  Unit  room  plan,  Frances  E.  Willard 
School,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  89-90,  no.  4,  Dee. 

Principals’  salaries:  Senior  high  schools,  Newark,  N.  J., 
64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Prizes  for  study  in  American  history,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Psychologic  tests  agree  with  academic  experience,  88, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Psychology:  Applied,  triumphant  progress,  31,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Public  health:  Summaries  of  national  legislation,  28, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Pupil  self-government.  See  Student  self-government. 

Pupils  make  and  enforce  “laws,”  54,  no.  3,  Nov. 


B. 

Regular  college  curriculum  in  evening  sessions  (Robin¬ 
son),  49-.50,  no.  3.  Nov. 

Religion:  Contributions  to  democracy,  3-4,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Religious  study  credited  for  degrees,  81,  no.  4,  Poe. 

Reorganization  of  Ohio’s  education  department,  32, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Retardation:  Denver,  Colo.,  elementary  schools,  55, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Rhode  Island:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  44,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Richards,  C.  W.:  Who  was  the  first  visiting  teacher? 
78,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Robinson,  Frederick  B.:  Regular  college  curriculum  iu 
evening  sessions,  49-.50,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Rotarians  stimulate  high-school  attendance,  .56,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Rotation  of  instruction  and  equipment,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Rtiral  associations  for  young  people  (Pearson),  50,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Rural  schools:  Fire  prevention,  31,  no.  2,  Oct.:  stand¬ 
ardization  improving,  ^no.  1,  Sept. 

Rutgers  College,  N.  J.;  Extension  service,  76,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

S. 

Safety  campaign;  Conservation  of  children’s  lives,  5.5, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

St.  Olaf’s  College:  Norwegian  language,  81,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Salesmanship:  Instruction  in  department  stores,  34, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Salesmen’s  school:  New  York  City,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

San  Francisco:  Public  schools  reopened  Aug.  1,  22, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Scandinavia:  “Homo  and  community  study,”  .87-88, 
im.  4,  Dec. 

Scholarships  (State):  Rural  teachers,  71,  no.  3,  Nov. 

School  buildings.  See  Schoolhouses. 

School  Children  find  fire  hazards,  3'),  no.  2,  Oct. 

School  discipline.  See  also  Student  self-government. 

School  entrance:  Kindergarten  control,  17-18,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

School  expenditures:  District  of  Columbia,  11,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

School  grounds:  North  Carolina,  beautification,  71, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Schoolhouses:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one-story,  95,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  construction ,  chart,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.:  Oakland, 
Calif.,  24,  no.  1,  Sept.:  South  Carolina,  insurance 
against  fire,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 

School  hygiene:  Problems,  17,  no.  1,  Sept.  See  also 
Public  health. 

School  laws.  See  Educational  legislation. 

“School  Life:”  SuKscription  price  reduced,  32.  no.  2, 
Oct.:  Used  in  institute  work,  Aastin,  Tex.,  88,  no.  1, 
Dec. 

School  lunches:  Self-supporting,  Virginia,  62,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

School  officers:  State,  61,  no.  3,  Nov. 

School  orchestra:  Musical  festival  at  University  of 
California,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

School  psychiatrist:  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  94,  no.  4, 
Dec. 


School  sessions:  Double  daily,  aid  wage  earners. 
Marietta,  Ohio,  35  no.  2,  Oct. 

School  surveys:  Methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek 
in  secondary  schools,  10,  no.  1,  Sept.  See  also  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas. 

Schools:  Fire  prevention.  See  Fire  drills:  Fire  escape.s: 
Fire  hazards;  Fire  lo.ss;  Fire-Prevention  Day,  etc. 

Schools  are  State,  not  municipal,  affairs,  SO,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Scientific  research:  Encouraged  by  Sigma  Xi,  10,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Secondary  schools:  Classical  studies,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Separate  areas  for  technical  in.stitiitions,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Serbia:  Schoolhouses,  reimilding,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Smith  College:  Freshman  examination  in  oral  English, 
95,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Smoke-proof  tower  stairways  are  best,  34,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Social-service  work:  Harvard  students,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  IS,  no.  1,  .Sept. 

Society  for  helping  college  girls,  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Society  lor  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education: 
Discussions,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Some  of  the  new  books  (Wolcott),  21,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
45-46  no  2,  Get.;  69-70,  no.  3,  Nov!;  93  94,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Sororities:  High  school.  District  of  Columbia,  47-48, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

South  Carolina:  Fire  protection  in  schools,  44,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  fire  losses.  State  insurance,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 

South  Dakota:  Fire  protection  in  schools,  4 1,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Spain  and  Belgium:  Reciprocity  plan  between  univer¬ 
sities,  80,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Speech  correction:  Classes  in  public  schools,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Speech  defectives:  Regular  classes,  Richmond  High 
School,  New  York  City,  71,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Spokane  Jimior  Red  Cross  Hospital  (Pratt),  83-84, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Sproul,WilIiamC.:  Education  first  place,  54,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Standardization  of  salaries:  England  and  Wales,  25-26, 
40-d2,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Standardization  of  schools:  Rural,  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Standards  for  consolidated  schools  (Swain),  37-38,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

State  insurance  of  public  property  (Miller),  39,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

State  scholarships  for  rural  teachers  (Lathrop),  71,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

State  universities  are  overcrowded,  85,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Steamship  business:  Course  of  study,  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  79,  no.  4,  Doc. 

Student  self-government:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Public 
School,  37,  54,  no.  3,  Nov.;  intercollegiate  conference, 
.5,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Stiidents:  Greater  progress  for  brilliant,  76,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Subprimary  work :  Cheshire,  Conn.,  54,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Summer  normal  schools  of  Louisiana  (Connifl),  57, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Summer  school  enrollment  in  American  universities, 
colleges,  and  normal  schools  (Walters),  51-52,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Summer  schools:  Mexico,  for  foreigners,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Superintendents  conference:  Maine,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Superintendents  (State):  List,  61,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Superintendents’  salaries:  Statistics  of  20  cities,  62, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Superintendents  write  of  fire  prevention,  43-44,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Supervision:  Rural,  Maine  plan,  5,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Swain,  C.  C.:  Standards  lor  consolidated  schools,  37-38, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Sweden:  “Home  and  community  study,”  87-88,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  rural  associations  for  young  people,  50,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

T. 


Tagore,  Rabindranath:  Establishes  school  in  Bolpur, 
India,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Tt  achcr  training  for  former  serrice  men,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Teaeherages:  Rural  districts,  67-68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Teachers:  Americans  entertained  in  Venezuela,  44, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Canadian 
sent  to  London,  44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  consolidated  schools, 
37,  no.  2,  Oct.;  evening  schools.  New  York  City, 
appointment,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.;  folk  high  school,  Ger¬ 
many,  66,  no.  3,  Nov.;  physical  examinations,  Wil¬ 
liamson,  W.  Va.,  88,  no.  4,  Dec.;  rest  rooms.  New 
York  City,  63,  no.  3,  Nov.;  scholarships  for  nual, 
71,  no.  3,  Nov.;  shortage  in  Denmark,  46,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
shortage  in  England,  61,  no.  3,  Nov.;  South  Dakota, 
dismissal  from  high  schools,  30,  no.  2,  Oct.;  training 
ex-service  men  for,  England,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  visiting, 
the  first,  78,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Teachers’  consulting  committees:  Warwickshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  23,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Teachers’  qualifications:  Pennsylvania,  54,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Teachers’  salaries:  Massachusetts,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.: 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  23,  no.  1,  Sept.;  standardiza¬ 
tion,  England  and  Wales,  2.5-26,  40-42,  no.  2,  Oct. 
See  also  Superintendents’  salaries. 

Teacliing  of  democracy  (Yocum),  3-,5,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Teaching  safety  on  the  liighways  (’figert),  56,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Technical  and  continuation  schools:  England  and 
Wales,  teachers’  salaries,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Technical  education:  England,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Tenement  children  grow  fine  flowers,  57.  no.  3,  Nov. 

Tests:  Physical  and  psychological.  Public  School  64, 
Manhattan,  New  York  City,  23,  no.  1,  Sept.  See  also 
Mental  tests. 

Texas:  Fire  protection  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 
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INDEX, 


Tigert,  John  J.:  Education  the  best  insurance  against 
fire  loss,  25,  28,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Educational  aspects  of  the 
American  Eeeion’s  convention,  73,  82,  no.  4,  Deo.; 
Eradication  of  illiteracy,  i-2, 12,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Observe 
American  education  week,  49,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Organiia- 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  6-7,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Relation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  to  State 
universities,  85,  no.  4,  Doc.;  Teaching  safety  on  the 
highways,  36,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Trade  school  (coloredl:  Gary,  Ind.,  6.5,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Traiies;  Teachers,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Trades-unions  maintain  tutorial  classes,  20,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Transportation  of  pupils;  Consolidated  schools,  37,  no- 
2,  Oct.  See  also  Consolidation  of  scliools. 

Traveling  o.xhibit  (modern  languages);  New  York  City 
liigh  schools,  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Trends  in  teacliing  practice  in  northern  and  central 
Europe  (Pearson),  73,  86-8,8,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Taskegee  Institute  features  home  making,  9,  no.  1, 
Spt. 

U. 

Uniform  classification  by  mental  ago,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Unit  rooms  for  primary  grades  (Down),  89-90,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Unity  school;  Germany,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Universities:  Drama,  a  recognized  subject,  29-30,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  oiirallment,  24,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Germany,  reforms, 
86,  no.  4,  Dec.;  S;)ain  and  Belgium,  reciprocity  plan, 
SO,  no.  4,  Dec.;  .state,  overcrowded,  85,  no.  4,  Doc 
Sec  also  College.s  and  imiver.sitics. 

Universities  and  colleges:  Evening  sessions.  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  49-50,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools:  Summer 
school  enrollment,  51-52,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Universities  train  lor  foreign  service,  95,  no.  4,  Deo. 

University  of  .Arkansas:  Educational  survey,  .52,  no.  3, 
Nov. 


University  of  Arkansas  needs  money,  52,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  of  California:  Music  as  a  major^ubject,  ra, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  music  festival,  orchestra  of  school  chil¬ 
dren,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

University  of  Iowa:  Child  study,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

University  of  Minnesota:  And  study  of  junior  college 
movement,  5,  no.  1,  Sept.;  extension  work,  32,  no.  2, 
Oct 

University  of  Vicima:  Dinners  for  professors,  27,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  professors  leaving,  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

University  of  Virginia:  Preliminary  course  for  nurses, 
7,  no.  1,'Sept.:  summer  quarter,  94,  no.  4,  Dec. 

University  of  Warsaw:  Women  medical  students,  95, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Geo^aphy  instruction,  70, 
Nov.;  measurement  of  musical  talent,  by  phono¬ 
graph,  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  students  indorse  disarmament  plan,  74,  no. 
4,  Dec. 

Utah;  Eire  protection  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

V. 

Valuable  prizes  for  school  children,  18,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Vassar  College:  Education  for  motherhood,  74,  no.  4, 
Doe.;  registration  book  closed,  90,  no.  4.  Doc. 

Venezuela;  American  teachers-  entertained,  44,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Vermont:  Fire  protection  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Virginia:  Fire  protection  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  self- 
supporting  school  lunches,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Visiting  teachers:  The  first,  78,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Visiting  teachers  necessary  to  Americanization,  80,  no. 
4,  Dec. 

Vocational  agriculture:  Iowa  State  College,  28,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Vocational  education:  Disabled  soldiers.  Camp  Sher¬ 
man,  53,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Iowa  State  College,  64,  no.  3, 
Nov. 


Vocational  guidance:  And  Children’s  Bureau,  80,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Vocational  schools:  Exhibit  of  plans  of  buildings,  62, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

W. 

Wales.  See  England  and  Wales. 

Walters^  Raymond:  Summer  school  enrollment  in 
American  imiversities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools, 
51-52,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  Daily  record  of  children’s  health 
habits,  94,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Washin^on  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City:  Art 
school,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Welfare  of  children:  Spokane,  83-84,  no.  4j  Dec. 

West  Virginia;  School  dental  clinics,  58,  Nov. 

Why  four  years  of  college  study?  (Capen),  76,  no:  4, 
Dec. 

Widespread  influence  of  American  universities,  24,  no. 
1,  Sept. 

Wolcott,  John  D.:  Meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Some  of  the  new  books, 
21,  no.  1,  Sept.,  45-46,  no.  2,  Oct.,  69-70,  no.  3,  Nov., 
93-94,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Women:  Denied  full  privileges  at  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  79,  no.  4,  Dec.;  education  prolongs  life,  8,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Woodward,  G.  C. :  Loans  to  normal  school  students,  55, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Worcester,  Mass.:  Cooperative  schools  for  foreign-born 
58,  no.  Nov. 

World  association  for  adult  education  (Luckey),  12,  no. 
1,  Sept. 


“Yale  in  China’’  resembles  parent,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Yale  University:  Examination  plan,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Yocum,  A.  Duncan:  The  teaching  of  democracy,  3-5, 
no.  1,  Sept. 
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THE  CLASSICS  FOR  AMERICA. 


ERADICATION  OF  ILLITERACY. 


Little  Liberal  Culture  Which  is  not  Based  on  Greek  and  Latin 
Literature— First  Great  Duty  of  Education  is  Formation  of  Char¬ 
acter-Pressing  Requirements  of  Present  Hour— To  Draw 
Away  from  Clastsics  is  to  Draw  Away  from  Path  of  Seciuity  and 
Progress. 


By  Calvin'  Cooiadge,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

[Ad  address  delivered  before  the  American  Classical  League,  Ptuladclphia,  Pa., 

July  7,  1921.]  , 

We  come  here  to-da.y  in  defense  of  some  of  the  great  realitie.s  of 
life.  We  come  to  continue  the  guaranty  of  progress  in  the  future  by 
continuing  a  knowledge  of  progress  in  the  past.  We  come  to  pro¬ 
claim  our  allegiance  to  those  ideals  which,  have  made  the  predominant 
civilizatiDn  of  the  eai'th.  We  come  because 
we  believe  that  thought  is  the  master  of 
things.  We  come  because  we  realize  that  the 
only  road  to  freedom  lies  through  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  truth. 

Mankind  have  always  had  classics.  They 
always  will.  That  is  only  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  they  have  always  sot  up  ideals  and  always 
will.  Always  the  question  has  been,  always 
the  question  will  be,  What  are  those  ideals  to 
be,  wliat  are  to  bo  the  classics?  For  many 
centuries,  in  education,  the  classics  have 
meant  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  It  does 
not  need  much  argument  to  demonstrate  that 
in  tlic  western  world  society  can  have  little 
libcnd  culture  which  is  not  based  on  these. 

Without  them  there  could  be  no  interpreta- 
tion  of  language  and  literature,  no  adequate 
comprehension  of  history,  uo  understanding 
of  the  foundations  of  philosophy  and  law.  In 
fact,  the  natural  sciences  are  so  much  the  product  of  those  trained  in 
the  claasics  that,  vdthout  such  training,  their  very  terminology  can 
not  be  fully  understood. 

Education  is  undertaken  to  give  a-  larger  comprehension  of  life. 
In  Iho  last  50  years  its  scope  haa  been  very  much  broadened.  It  is 
seal  celv  no-ssible  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  the  individual.  It  is 
easy  t,o  ,s('e  that  it  must  be  discussed  in  the  iight  of  society.  The 
(juestion  for  consideration  is  not  what  shall  bo  taught  to  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals.  Nor  can  it  be  determined  by  the  example  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  a  few  individuals.  There  have  been  great  men  with 
little  of  what  we  call  education.  There  have  been  small  men  with  a 
great  deal  of  learning.  There  has  never  been  a  mvat  people  who  did 
not  possi>Hs  great  learning.  The  whole  question  z^issuo  is,  what  does 
the  public  welfare  require  for  the  purpose  of  education?  What  are 
Iho  inndamontal  things  that  young  Americans  should  be  taught? 
Wliat  is  necessary  for  society  to  come  to  a  larger  coiuprehensiou  of 
life? 

( Continued  on  page  15.) 


No.  Uniform  Definition  of  the  Term  —Statistics  Not  Wholly  Reliable 
— One-Fifth  of  Our  Population  are  Nearly  Illiterate- Not  a 
Matter  of  Races  or  Sections— Eradication  of  Uiiteracy  Is  Coming 
Slowly  but  Surely— Effective  Work  is  Done  in  the  Army — No 
Illiterate  Nation  Can  Achieve  Greatness. 


By  John  J.  Ttgeet,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

[An  address  delivered  before  the  Illiteracy  Section  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Des  Moines.] 

The  extent  and  the  meaning  of  illiteracy  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  everywhere  are  confused  because  of  the  lack  of  a  clear 
definition.  Wo  shall  not  undertake  to  clear  up  more  definitely  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  but  we  shall  accept  in  tins  discussion  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  illiterate  as  one  who  is  unable  to 
tvrite  his  or  her  native  tongue.  It  has  been 
found  that  those  who  are  able  to  read  and 
can  not  write  are  so  few  as  to  be  practically 
negligible.  This  definition  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  illiteracy  statistics  are  gathered  in 
the  United  States  and  in  practically  all 
countries. 

A  fm’ther  confusion  arises  because  of  the 
unreliable  character  of  our  statistics  in  this 
field .  In  the  past  yee  h  ave  relied  A^ery  largely 
upon  the  census  enumerator  in  the  United 
States  to  discover  our  illiterates.  This  was 
done  by  asking  every  citizen,  “Fan  youread? 
Can  you  widte?  ”  On  this  basis  of  investiga¬ 
tion  we  learned  in  1919  that  7.7  per  cent  of  our 
population  above  10  years  of  age  were  illiter¬ 
ate.  It  had  long  been  susjiected  by  educa¬ 
tors  and  others  that  this  was  not  an  accurate 
criterion .  Many  people  did  not  understand 
how  much  ability  was  retpiired  to  enable  them  to  say,  “I  can  read. 
I  can  write,”  and  therefore  large  numbers  answered  the  question 
falsely.  It  was  estimated  by  those  who  had  studied  the  problem 
that  probably  20  per  cent  of  our  popidation  might  be  included  in  a 
class  which  might  be  termed  near-illiteratcs,  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  could  write  their  names  or  possibly  a  few  sentences,  but  whose 
ability  to  handle  the  language  was  not  sullicient  to  make  it  a  vehicle 
of  real  enlightenment. 

These  suspicions  were- proved  to  he  well  founded  when  a  more 
satisfactory  method  was  evolved  in  the  urgency  of  the  Great  War. 
For  the  intelligent  mobilization  of  the  American  Army  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  know  accurately  whether  our  sol¬ 
diers  could  read  orders  and  Write  orders  before  tliey  could  he  assigned 
to  effective  servdee.  Our  Government  therefore  gave  to  a  million 
and  a  half  men  who  were  taken  in  the  first  draft — men  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  from  eveiy  cla.ss  of  people— a  piece  of 
newspaper  to  read  and  asked  each  one  of  them  to  write  a  short  letter. 


The  first  duty  of  govemnrenf,  and 
the  surest  evidence  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  the  encouragement  of  edu¬ 
cation.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge-is  the  precursor  and  protector  of 
republican  institutions,  and  in  it  we 
must  confide  as  the  conservative  power 
that  will  watch  over  our  liberties  and 
guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue, 
corruption,  and  violence.  I  consider 
the  system  of  our  common  schools  as 
the  palladium  of  our  freedom,  for  no 
reasonable  apprehension  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  its  subversion  as  long  as  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  enlight¬ 
ened  by  education.  -De  Witt  Clinton. 
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^Vlleu  tliia  tost  was  given  it  v/as  found  that 
from  1,560,011  men  exandned  those  who 
were  unable  to  “  read  and  understand  news¬ 
papers  and  write  letters  home”  amounted 
to  25.3  per  cent.  (Report  of  R.  M.  Yerkes, 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  Army- 
tests.) 

We  found,  therefore,  that  among  our 
male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
instead  of  77  out  of  every  thousand  being 
illiterate,  approximately  250  out  of  every 
thousand  were  illiterate.  Making  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  female  population  attend  the  first  five 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  there¬ 
fore  there  is  likely  to  be  a  less  degree  of 
illiteracy  among  women  than  men,  yet  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  at  the  time  of  the 
World  War  probably  20  per  cent  of  our 
population  could  not  use  the  English 
language  as  a  vehicle  for  information  or 
expression . 

Majority  of  Illiterates  are  White. 

It  is  hardly'  necc.ssary  for  me  to  recite  all 
the  facts  relative  to  illiteracy  gathered  in 
the  oft-quoted  statistics  of  the  census  of 
1910.  I  take  it  that  before  a  body  like 
this  which  has  studied  the  matter  o^ 
illiteracy  ver_v  carefully  all  these  facts  are 
quite  familiar.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  census  of  1910  indicated  that  there 
were  at  that  time  5,516,163  illiterates  above 
10  j'cars  of  age.  They"  were  divided  into 
the  following  classes:  3,184,633,  or  58  per 
cent,  were  white  citizens;  1,534,272,  or  28 
per  cent,  of  these  were  native  born;  1,- 
650,351,  or  30  per  cent,  were  foreign  born; 
2,227,731,  or  40  per  cent,  were  negro  citi¬ 
zens.  The  remainder,  about  2  per  cent, 
were  Indians,  Mongolians,  and  a  number 
of  infinitesimally"  small  groups. 

At  that  time  1,768,132  of  these  illiter¬ 
ates  Were  living  in  cities — that  is,  they 
were  urban;  3,748,033  were  living  in  small 
towns,  villages,  and  the  open  country— 
that  is  to  say,  they"  were  rural.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  rural  illiteracy  of  1910 
was  approximately  double  the  urban 
illiteracy. 

Dcn.sest  Areas  Among  Foreign  Born. 

It  was  formerly"  thought  that  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States  was  largely  a  matter 
of  races  and  sections.  There  was  a  time 
when  certain  sections  of  the  South  were 
called  the  “Black  Belt”  of  illiterates,  it 
being  a  convenient  excuse  for  the  appall¬ 
ing  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  to  foist 
it  upon  the  negro  and  the  supposedly 
backward  whites  in  the  mountain  sections 
of  the  South.  We  arc  now  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  illiteracy  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  problem  of  race  or  section.  Careful  in¬ 
vestigations  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
densest  areas  of  illiteracy  are  found  among 
our  foreign-born  whites  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California. 


Slowly  but  surely  illiteracy  is  being 
eradicated  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  here  xipon 
the  history  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  I  do  not  think  it  just,  however,  to 
pass  without  say'ing  what  has  so  often  been 
said — that  the  work  of  the  distinguished 
chainnan  of  this  conference  [Mrs.  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart]  in  this  held  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  constructive  contribution 
which  has  been  made  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  thp  United  States  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade.  Mrs.  Stewart  began  her  work  in  the 
moonlight  schools  in  Rowan  County,  Ky., 
in  September,  1911.  She  inaugurated  a 
campaign  to  eradicate  adult  illiteracy  in 
that  county.  It  was  predicted  that  it  was 
an  impossibility.  It  was  said  that  adults 
would  not  willingly  go  to  school  and  that 
there  was  no  way  in  which  they  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  do  so.  It  was  further 
stated  that  it  was  a  pedagogical  impossi¬ 
bility  to  teach  old  people  even  when  they 
were  willing  to  submit  to  instruction. 

Adults  WeU  Taught  Learn  Readily. 

Mrs.  Stewart  demonstrated  clearly  the 
fallacy  of  both  of  these  contentions.  On 
the  first  evening,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
in  transportation  in  that  remote  mountain 
district,  1,200  men  and  women  came  troop¬ 
ing  to  tile  moonlight  school,  varying  in 
age  from  18  to  86.  Eventually  there  was 
an  enrollment  of  1,600  people,  almost  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county. 
The  reeult  was  eradication  of  illiteracy  in 
that  county  to  an  almost  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum,  and  moonlight  schools  spread  in 
many  other  counties  in  Kentucky.  By 
March,  1918,  more  than  1,100  illiterate  men 
and  women  had  been  taught  to  read  and 
wite  in  Pvowan  County  alone.  From  Ken¬ 
tucky  it  spread  to  22  States.  Some  tried 
it  as  an  experiment  in  certain  counties 
others  put  it  on  as  a  State-wide  campaign; 

I  have  not  time  here  to  review  the  enor¬ 
mous  results  of  this  movement  which  led 
to  thi*  teaching  of  thousands  of  illiterates 
in  many  States  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  The  old  theory 
that  adults  learn  to  read  and  write  slowly 
was  completely  exploded. 

Learn  English  in  Three  Months. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  “it 
is  possible  for  any  person  of  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence  who  has  never  learned  to  road 
and  write  in  any  language  and  who  can 
speak  no  English  to  acquire  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  600  English  words,  ease  in 
reading  common  prose,  legible  penman¬ 
ship,  and  a  knowledge  of  simple  arith¬ 
metic.  The  time  required  is  60  hours, 
or  1  hour  per  day  for  12  weeks  of  5  days  a 
week. ” 

Among  the  agencies  which  are  operating 
to  reduce  illiteracy  in  addition  to  the 
moonlight  schools  are  college  and  uni¬ 


versity  extension  departments,  trained 
teachers,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
high  schools,  the  consolidated  schools,  im¬ 
provement  of  courses  of  study  in  rural 
schools,  better  enforcement  of  compulsory 
attendance  laws.  Some  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  making  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy  their  definite  objective  and 
which  are  contributing  greatly  to  this  task 
are  manufacturing  plants,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Associations,  women’s  clubs,  asso¬ 
ciated  charities,  and  the  United  States 
Army. 

Illiteracy  Nearly  Eliminated  in  U.  S.  Army. 

It  is  impossible  to  sketch  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  these  various  organizations, 
but  I  wish  to  deal  specifically  with  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  Army  because  I 
have  had  personal  experience  in  that  work. 
In  France  and  in  Germany  the  Army  Edu¬ 
cational  Corps,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
Avas  very  active  in  eombating  illiteracy. 
Twenty  thousand  men  in  the  Army  of  occu¬ 
pation,  if  I  remember  correctly,  were  taught 
to  read  and  Avrite.  Illiteracy  was  com¬ 
pletely  Aviped  out  in  one  of  the  dmsions 
and  practically  Aviped  out  in  others.  The 
work  of  the  Army  Educational  Corps  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  was  so 
effective  that  the  War  Department  saw  fit 
to  continue  it  in  the  Army  in  America. 
With  this  end  in  A"iew,  recruiting  educa¬ 
tional  centers  Avere  established  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  Avas  established  at  Camp 
Upton,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1919.  FIa'o  others 
were  subsequently  established  at  Camps 
Jackson,  Pike,  Travis,  Grant,  and  Lewis, 
The  work  at  Camp  Upton  is  representative 
of  Avhat  is  being  done  in  these  centers. 

EiTeclive  Work  at  Camp  Upton. 

At  Camp  Upton  there  were  at  one  time 
1,850  students,  representing  45  races.  About 
half  of  these  were  American  born  and  came 
from  every  State  of  the  Ihiion  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  course  is  conducted  for  a 
period  of  four  months.  All  the  men  en¬ 
rolled  are  illiterate  and  non-English  speak¬ 
ing.  Tlrree  and  one-half  hours  a  day  are 
given  in  military  drill,  three  hours  to  actual 
school  Avork.  Military  power  is  used  to 
compel  attendance.  The  men  are  first 
classified  on  the  basis  of  their  illiteracy  as 
to  grade.  Within  the  grade  they  are  as¬ 
signed  to  sections  in  accordance  with  their 
intelligence  rating  on  the  basis  of  the  Army 
test.  In  the  first  grade,  for  example,  there 
are  four  sections — a  very  bright  section,  a 
slow  section,  and  two  intermediate  sections. 
The  learning  of  English  is  not  limited  to  the 
classroom.  It  is  carried  out  in  the  theater 
on  the  drill  field,  in  recreation  rooms  and 
in  the  reading  rooms. 

Twice  a  week  the  men  come  together  in 
the  theater  to  sing  popxdar  and  patriotic 
songs  under  leadership  Avhich  makes  every 
(Conlinued  on  page  12.) 


HEALTH  WORK  IN  THE  AKRON  (OHIO)  SCHOOLS. 

By  Amy  Paeker,  the  home  demonstration  agent  of  Akron. 


AS  a  part  of  the  program  of  health 
education  in  the  schools  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  an  experiment  in  teaching  graded 
lessons  in  food  and  nutrition  has  been 
carried  on  in  one  school.  Lessons  were 
prepared  and  taught  in  each  grade  by  a 
.special  teacher,  trained  in  dietetics.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  all  the 
children  in  the  school  were  weighed  and 
measured.  It  was  found  that,  out  of 
1,011  children  who  were  examined,  58 
per  cent  were  underweight,  and  of  this 
number  21  per  cent  were  more  than  10 
per  cent  underweight. 


Milk  for  “  Underweights  ” — Teaching 
for  All. 


only  thing  that  was  given  the 
children  in  the  way  of  extra  food 
was  one-half  pint  of  milk  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning.  Only  children  10  per 
cent  or  more  underweight  received  this 
additional  food.  All  other  children  had 
nothing  but  instruction.  Every  child 
was  weighed  each  month  to  hold  and 
sustain  interest  in  the  matter  of  attain¬ 
ing  normal  condition  as  soon  as  possible. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  month  it  was 
found  that  67  per  cent  of  the  whole  un¬ 
derweight  group  had  made  some  gain, 
varying  between  i  pound  and  17  pounds. 

The  aim  in  emphasizing  instruction  was 
to  ascertain  if  possible 
whether  improvement- 
in  physical  condition 
could  be  produced 
through  the  medium  of 
instruction  alone.  The 
large  percentage  of 
gain  above  normal 
made  in  some  cases 
seemed  to  indicate  that 
instruction  actually 
did  bear  fruit  in  im¬ 
proved  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  better  health. 

With  the  smaller 
children  the  food  and 
dietetic  facts  taught 
were  simple  and  en¬ 
tirely  within  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  child. 

Foods  were  classified 
according  to  their  use 
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in  the  body,  and  the  names  of  all  the 
foods  coming  in  each  class  were  learned 
by  the  children,  through  games,  stoides, 
and  colored  food  pictures  cut  from  maga¬ 
zines.  Charts  and  posters  of  food  groups 
were  made  by  the  children  with  colored 
pictures.  After  they  had  learned  to 
classify  foods,  they  were  taught  to  build 
up  simple,  well-balanced  meals  on  the 
classification  learned. 

The  older  children  also  learned 
through  interesting  devices  to  classify 
foods  and  plan  properly  balanced  meals. 
After  they  had  learned  to  plan  meals 
with  regard  to  food  nutrients,  they 
learned  to  check  up  their  menus  for  cal¬ 
oric  quantities. 


Parents  Do  Their  Part. 


\  T  the  end  of  the  two  months’  period, 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Home  and  School  League  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  the  dietitian  explained  to  the  moth¬ 
ers  in  detail  all  the  steps  in  the  experi¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  results  obtained, 
and  demonstrated  with  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren  the  method  of  instruction  and  some 
of  the  food  and  diet  facts  which  had 
been  taught  to  the  children. 

It  was  impossible  to  have  thorough 
physical  examinations  given  to  all  of  the 
underweight  children,  so  the  60  boys  and 


girls  liaving  the  largest  underweight  per¬ 
centages,  and  who  had  not  showed  sat¬ 
isfactory  gains,  were  selected  for  phys¬ 
ical  examinations.  These  examinations 
were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  par¬ 
ents.  Each  child  was  weighetl  and 
measured,  and  the  mother  told  what  the 
average  weight  for  age  and  height 
should  be.  Then  each  mother  was  given 
a  health  card  on  which  to  record  her 
child’s  health  habits  for  a  week,  the  rec¬ 
ord  to  show  the  number  of  hours  of  sleep 
daily,  and  a  complete  diet  list  to  be 
filled  out  and  used  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  dietitian  in  charge. 
Other  minor  health  habits,  such  as  deep 
breathing,  tooth  brushing,  etc.,  were  also 
to  be  recorded. 

The  experiment  was  completed  by 
w’eekly  conferences  of  the  mother  of  the 
underweight  group  of  children  with  the 
doctor,  nurse,  and  dietitian,  at  which 
the  health  record  for  the  week  was  ex¬ 
amined,  the  weekly  weights  taken,  and 
additional  instructions  and  advice  given 
to  the  parents.  Almost  every  mother 
reported  intelligent  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  children  in  the  food  work.  “  We 
never  sit  down  at  the  table  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  question  arise  as  to  whether  we 
are  having  the  right  things  to  eat  or 
not,"  said  one  mother,  in  speaking  of 
the  excellent  results  achieved  by  the 
teaching  of  dietetics  to  her  children. 

Six  open-air  centers 
have  been  organized 
and  exceptionally 
well  equipped  by  the 
Akron  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  most  cases 
an  entire  floor  is  given 
over  to  the  open-win¬ 
dow  children,  includ¬ 
ing  space  for  class¬ 
rooms,  a  play  porch, 
sleeping  rooms,  nurse’s 
room,  kitchen,  and  din¬ 
ing  room. 

Sixty  children  are 
accommodated  in  each 
school,  and  the  services 
of  two  teachers,  a 
nurse,  dietitian,  and 
cook  are  required.  Ad¬ 
mission  to  the  open-air 
rooms  is  by  doctor’s 
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certificate.  In  many  cases  children  are 
ready  to  return  to  regular  classrooms  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  Anemic,  undernour¬ 
ished,  and  predisposed  tubercular  cases 
are  taken,  although  no  active  cases  of 
tuberculosis  are  allowed  to  enter. 

The  schediile  for  the  day  in  an  Akron 
open-air  school  includes  a  breakfast  of 
cereal  and  cream,  an  afternoon  lunch  of 
milk,  or  hot  chocolate,  and  wafers,  and 
a  hot  meal  at  noon,  which  is  prepared 
by  the  school  domestic  science  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  direction  of  the  dietitian. 
As  soon  as  the  children  come  in  the 
morning  they  put  on  their  heavy  coats, 
hoods,  and,  if  the  weather  is  very  cold, 
woolen  boots ;  and  they  are  ready  then 
to  study  and  recite  with  wide-open  win¬ 
dows. 

After  the  noon  meal  of  creamed  pota¬ 
toes,  stuffed  eggs,  bread  and  butter, 
milk  and  dessert,  comes  a  toothbrush 
drill,  which  the  children  regard  as  an 
entertaining  innovation.  Then  every 
youngster  wraps  himself  in  his  own 
sleeping  bag,  and  climbs  upon  his  army 
cot  for  an  hour’s  relaxation  and  sleep. 
They  sleep  soundly,  too,  sometimes  so 
deeply  that  the  teacher  has  to  shake 
them  to  wake  them  up  for  afternoon 
classes. 

All  of  the  fundamental  subjects  are 
taught,  with  the  60  children  divided  into 
two  groups,  with  a  teacher  for  each. 
Four  grade  sections  are  handled  by  each 
teacher. 

Monthly  weighing  is  an  important 
part  of  the  open-air  school  program,  and 
the  children  are  eagei'^  to  read  their 
weighing  tags  and  carry  them  home  most 
proudly  when  they  register  an  increase. 
One  youngster  said,  “  I  eat  lots  of  things 
here  that  I  never  would  eat  at  home, 
but  I’m  gaining  nearly  2  poxinds  a 
month.”  “  Seconds  ”  are  popular  at  din¬ 
ner,  after  half  an  hour  on  the  big  play 
porch  and  a  morning  in  the  open  air. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  weighing, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  of  each  child 
are  taken  weekly  by  the  resident  nurse, 
and  each  open-air  school  has  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  doctor  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  fact  that  practically  every  child 
shows  a  steady  gain  in  weight  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  value  of  the  right  food  and 
periods  of  rest. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  Akron  to 
correlate  the  health  W'ork  not  only  with 
the  classroom  instruction  in  dietetics 
but  also  with  the  outdoor  work  in 
physical  education.  An  athletic  chart  of 
every  child’s  ability  to  run,  jump,  put 
the  shot,  and  climb  the  rope,  is  kept  in 
each  room,  and  tests  are  made  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  close  of  each  semester. 


Definite  physical  efficiency  standards, 
similar  to  those  of  the  American  Play¬ 
ground  A.ssociation,  are  used,  so  that  the 
child  knows  exactly  what  his  physical 
ability  is.  For  example,  a  fourth-grade 
boy  is  ranked  “  E  ”  if  he  makes  a  stand¬ 
ing  broad  jump  of  4  feet  and  6  inches ; 
“  G,”  if  he  jumps  4  feet  2  inches ;  and 
“  F,”  if  his  record  is  only  3  feet  8  inches. 
A  girl  of  the  same  grade  is  expected  to 
make  a  jump  of  3  feet  10  inches  to  get 
an  “  E  ”  ranking.  Like  standard^  have 
been  adopted  for  the  basketball  throw, 
and  the  40  and  GO  yard  dashes ;  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  compare  a  child’s  actual  ac¬ 
complishment  with  what  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  do. 

At  the  same  time  a  record  is  kept  of 
each  pupil’s  physical  condition,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  nurses  and  the  de¬ 
partment  of  health,  so  that  the  physical 
education  mark  on  the  child’s  report 
card  measures  both  his  physical  condi¬ 
tion  and  his  physical  ability. 


A  HEALTH  PLAY  FROM 
GEORGIA. 


^^HE  seventh  class  of  the  Whittle 
School  in  Macon,  Ga.,  showed  their 
interest  in  health  by  writing  and  acting 
the  following  play : 

Act  1,  Scene  1. 

Enter  a  child  very  untidy  and  dirty, 
sits  down,  and  soon  falls  asleep.  She 
dreams  that  in  her  room  11  lovely  little 
children  stand  around  her,  and  one  by 
one  give  her  a  daily  chore. 

First  child. 

“  I  can’t  understand 
How  any  one  can 
Go  off  to  her  meals 
Without  a  clean  hand.” 

Exit  first  child. 

Second  child. 

“  This  morning,  when  everything  is 
bright  and  green, 

I  wash  my  neck,  face,  and  ears  all 
clean ; 

And  polish  my  finger  nails  till  they 
shine  like  new ; 

O,  the  people  that  wouldn’t  are  very 
few  1  ” 

Exit  second  child. 

Third  child. 

“  Of  clear  cold  water 
Sparkling  and  bright. 

Drink  at  least  four  glasses 
’Twixt  morn  and  night ; 

And,  if  you  wish  to  be  strong  when 
you’re  grown, 

Leave  tea  and  coffee  strictly  alone !  ” 

Exit  third  child. 


Fourth  child. 

“After  the  morning  and  evening  meal, 
I  wash  my  teeth,  and  how  good  it 
does  feel ! 

So,  if  healthy  and  strong  you  would 
like  to  stay. 

Brush  them,  and  keep  the  old  germs 
away.” 

Exit  fourth  child. 

Fifth  child. 

“  When  I’m  at  my  meals, 

I  eat  not  for  my  taste 
But  good  wholesome  food 
That  is  not  just  a  waste. 

I  attend  to  the  toilet 
At  my  regular  time; 

And  do  everything  healthy 
To  have  a  good  mind.” 

Exit  fifth  child. 

Sixth  child. 

“  Ten  breaths  of  fresh  air. 

Be  it  cloudy  or  fair. 

And  good  healthful  play 
Keep  sickness  away.” 

Exit  sixth  child. 

Seventh  child. 

“  This  mouth  is  for  food. 

And  the  nose  is  for  air. 

And  nothing  unclean 
Has  business  there.” 

Exit  seventh  child. 

Eighth  child. 

“  To  sneeze,  spit,  or  cough. 

You  know  will  spread  disease. 

So  I  always  use  my  handkerchief 
When  I  have  to  sneeze. 

It  also  is  my  duty 
To  helpful  always  be; 

So  if  you  want  to  have  great  friends 
Just  watch  and  follow  me.” 

Exit  eighth  child. 

Ninth  child. 

“  I  dread  to  think  of  bending 
And  being  crooked  when  I’m  old, 

So  just  as  straight  as  straight  can 
be, 

I’ll  always  try  to  hold.” 

Exit  ninth  child. 

Tenth  child. 

“  Early  to  bed 
And  eai’ly  to  rise. 

They  say. 

Makes  us  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise !  ” 

Exit  tenth  child. 

Eleventh  child. 

“  I  am  the  last, 

So  I  bid  you  farervell ; 

Slake  use  of  your  bathtub 
If  you  wish  to  stay  well.” 

Exit  eleventh  child. 

The  little  girl  rubs  her  eyes,  and  looks 
around  as  if  to  find  the  11  little  doctors 
she  had  seen  in  her  dream. 

She  gazes  at  her  hands,  finger  nails, 
and  dress,  all  dirty ;  then,  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  jumps  up  and  runs  out.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  appears  again  not  as  she 
was,  but  just  the  opposite.  She  was 
clean! 

Little  girl.  “  Well,  I  must  admit  I  feel 
a  thoxisand  times  better,  and  I  know  I 
look  so.” 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Presented  at  the  Des 

Moines  Meeting,  July,  1921. 


By  A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Chairman. 


The  present  report  of  the  committee  will 
be  confined  to  two  phases  of  its  work,  the 
teaching  of  democracy  through  religious 
education  and  church  acthdties,  and  its 
furtherance  tlirough  the  machinery  of  ex¬ 
isting  organizations  which  are  concerned 
with  education  and  reach  large  social  groups. 
The  resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  of  council  in  response 
to  the  request  made  by  the  International 
Sunday  School.  Association  and  the  Sunday 
School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denomina¬ 
tions,  for  cooperation  in  week-day  religious 
instruction,  marks  the  formal  initiation  of  a 
policy  of  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  echools  on  the  one  hand  and  agencies 
for  religious  education  on  the  other,  which 
while  more  rigidly  than  ever  avoiding  the 
teaching  of  religion  or  sectarianism  through 
schools  supported  by  public  funds,  seeks  to 
realize  three  closely  interrelated  aims: 

(1)  A  more  adequate  and  universal  teach¬ 
ing  of  morals  as  fundamental  to  both  religion 
and  democracy  and  dependent  upon  each; 

(2)  The  emphasis  in  all  religions  and  in  all 
forms  of  religious  training  of  those  elements 
which  specifically  contribute  to  democracjq 
and 

(3)  In  ordinary  school  work  and  activities, 
including  the  teaching  of  morals,  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  all  elements  which,  while  not  in 
themselves  religious,  are  basal  for  religious 
instruction  and  can  be  made  contributory 
to  it  by  other  agencies. 

Committee’s  Aim  Definitely  Presented. 

So  far  as  the  council  and  the  democracy 
committee  are  concerned,  the  betterment 
and  extension  of  moral  instruction  or  char¬ 
acter  education  are  left  to  the  committee  on 
citizenship  and  character  education.  Its 
newly  assigned  functions  would  overlap 
those  of  the  democracy  committee  now  re¬ 
porting  if  we  had  not  from  the  start  sharply 
defined  our  field  of  service  as  the  discovery 
and  determination  of  democratic' elements 
in  American  life  and  education,  and  their 
more  efficient  and  universal  development 
and  furtherance,  through  a  correlation  of  all 
educational  and  social  agencies,  limited  to 
this  definite  and  specific  pinpose.  Were  it 
not  for  this  definiteness  of  aim,  our  contact 
with  the  numerous  agencies  through  which 
we  are  worldng  or  are  planning  to  work 
would  lead  to  hopeless  confusion  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  activities.  With  this  definite¬ 
ness,  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  these 


organizations  become  our  greatest  asset. 
Every  organization  responsible  for  social 
betterment  and  every  organized  activity  for 
disseminating  information  within  each  can 
gradually  be  made  a  means  to  the  universal 
realization  of  the  few  common  objectives 
essential  to  the  growth  of  democracy. 

The  simplicity  of  this  function  is  very  well 
illustrated  where  the  work  of  the  democracy 
committee  touches  the  fields  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  with  their  numerous, 
and  in  many  respects  conflicting,  agencies. 

Continual  Emphasis  on  Common  Welfare. 

In  the  field  of  moral  instruction  this  work 
involves  effort  to  secure,  first,  a  continual 
emphasis  of  the  common  welfare  as  the  most 
conspicuous  motive  for  morality,  including 
the  moralities  scoffed  at  by  Prussian  thinkers 
and  some  American  writers  as  too  “old”  for 
complex  modem  society,;  and,  second,  in  all 
moral  and  character  education  a  similar 
emphasis  of  the  particular  moralities  which 
definitely  contribute  to  the  specific  democ¬ 
racy  elements  which  will  later  be  named  in 
this  report.  Tliis  is  the  only  contact  which 
the  democracy  committee  will  have  with  the 
committee  on  citizenship  and  character  edu¬ 
cation,  and  with  a  host  of  other  moral  in¬ 
struction  agencies  which  our  own  character 
education  committee  will  doubtless  attempt 
to  correlate.  In  so  far  as  it  is  willing  to  in¬ 
clude  an  emphasis  of  these  democracy 
objectives  in  its  work  it  can  greatly  re¬ 
enforce  om'  efforts. 

Coatributions  of  Religion  to  Democracy. 

In  identical  fasliion,  in  the  field  of  .re¬ 
ligion,  the  specific  function  of  the  democracy 
committee  sharply  limits  the  work  of  its 
subcommittee  on  the  contributions  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  democracy  (1)  to  urging  upon 
public-school  authorities  and  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  policies  of  every  religious  body 
the  more  earnest  teaching  of  a  common  rev¬ 
erence  for  Deity  and  a  common  respect  and 
tolerance  for  creeds  and  religious  observ¬ 
ances  other  than  one’s  own;  (2)  to  urging 
upon  religious  bodies  an  emphasis  of  all 
religious  virtues  and  motives  which  can  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  several  democracy 
elements  that  this  report  will  tentatively 
specify;  and  (3)  an  emphasis  in  all  such 
secular  school  instruction  and  activities  of 
elements  as  yet.,.imspecified,  wliich,  while 
not  in  themselves  religious  or  sectarian, 
form  the  essential  foundation  for  a  more 


efficient  religious  instruction  carried  on 
exclusively  by  the  church. 

Meets  Religious  Bodies  Half  Way. 

In  these  moves  on  the  part  of  the  council 
toward  a  more  efficient  furtherance  of  the 
morality  and  religion  basal  to  all  democracy 
and  so  seriously  threatened  by  bolshevism 
and  other  forms  of  radicalism,  it  is  but  meet¬ 
ing  half  way  the  organized  effort  of  powerful 
religious  bodies.  The  education  conunittee 
of  the  International  Sunday  School  Associa¬ 
tion,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Denominations,  has  recently  been  reorgan¬ 
ized,  and  has  been  intrusted  rvuth  the  im¬ 
portant  task  of  determining  common  policies, 
objectives,  and  standards  for  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  Protestant  educational  boards.  Be¬ 
fore  this  reorganization  was  brought  about, 
this  body  adopted  the  report  of  a  standing 
committee  of  its  own  on  religious  education 
in  the  public  schools,  which,  in  addition  to 
approving  an  organized  effort  to  arouse 
greater  reverence,  declaring  against  any 
effort  to  teach  religion  in  public  schools,  and 
urging  an  emphasis  of  democratic  elements 
in  religious  education,  asked  three  things  of 
the  secular  school,  which  the  democracy 
committee  is  already  attempting  to  bring 
about,  or  which  the  council  is  furthering  in 
some  other  way;  (1)  A  more  efficient  moral 
instruction,  an  objective  which  the  new 
council  committee  on  character  education 
will  surely  further;  (2)  where  Bible  reading 
legally  forms  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises 
of  tlie  public  school,  organized  effort  to  make 
it  strongly  reverent  and  impressive;  (3)  the 
emphasis  in  secular  education  of  all  aca¬ 
demic  elements  which,  although  they  in 
tliemselves  are  nonreligious,  will  be  helpful 
to  religion  after  each  church  shall  have  given 
them  its  religious  interpretation. 

Common  Program  of  All  Religious  Creeds. 

Our  subcommittee  on  the  contributions  of 
democracy  to  religion  is  the  most  suitable 
national  body  to  further  this  correlation  of 
public-school  and  church-school  activities 
along  lines  broad  enough  to  constitute  a 
common  program  for  all  religious  creeds  and 
organizations.  It  is  gradually  adding  to 
its  membership  the  men  who  have  most 
weight  in  directing  the  educational  policies 
of,  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  churches.  So  far  as  the  great 
majority  of  Protestant  denominations  is 
concerned,  complete  correlation  has  already 
been  brought  about.  The  probable  attitude 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  indicated  by  the 
obvious  wish  of  those  respon.sible  for  the 
Catholia  parochial-school  organization,  to 
make  it  a  means  to  civic  training,  and  by 
the  movement  to  further  within  the  church 
itself  the  Americanization  of  Catholic  foreign- 
born  Americans.  The  chic  record  of  the 
Jewish  Church  is  such  that  it  assuredly  will 
not  shrink  from  the  similar  but  still  more 
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peculiar  responsibility  forced  upon  it  by 
immigration  from  Russia  and  countries 
under  the  influence  of  bolshevist  propa¬ 
ganda.  While  the  subcommittee  is  proceed¬ 
ing  slowly  and  cautiously,  everything  now 
indicates  that  it  may  become  the  medium 
for  a  tremendously  efficient  but  severely 
defined  cooperation  of  state  and  church,  in 
the  development  of  a  democracy  and  religion 
essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  each. 

Conference  of  Organizations  for  Citizensbip. 

The  second  phase  of  the  democracy  com¬ 
mittee’s  work  to  be  reported  upon  at  this 
session  of  council,  is  its  attempt  to  further 
the  growth  of  democracy  through  the  power¬ 
ful  machinery  of  existing  organizations 
interested  in  education  and  in  reaching 
large  social  groups.  At  Atlantic  City,  rm- 
der  the  chairmansMp  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews  of  the  general  committee,  an  in¬ 
formal  conference  was  held  of  prominent 
representatives  of  such  bodies  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  Citizenship  League,  State  Ameri¬ 
canization  departments,  divisions  of  State 
education  departments  responsiole  for  citi¬ 
zenship  training,  the  Americanization  de¬ 
partments  of  chambers  of  commerce^ 
women’s  clubs,  etc.  It  was  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  those  present  that  if  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  democracy  are  specifically  defined, 
the  publications,  official  bulletins,  conven¬ 
tions,  and  lecturers  itot  only  of  the  boflies 
represented  there,  but  of  labor  organizations, 
beneficial  societies,  patriotic  orders,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  etc.,  can 
gra<lually  be  employed  in  a  nation-wide 
drive  for  a  truer  and  completer  democracy. 
To  this  end  the  chairman  of  the  democracy 
committee  was  requested  to  formulate  the 
various  items  in  the  absence  of  which 
democracy  is  unsafe  and  incomplete.  A 
similar  request  was  made  by  the  reorganized 
subcommittee  on  democracy  through  the 
kindergarten,  of  which  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock 
is  chairman.  In  fact,  it  has  become  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  work  ot  all  the  subcommittees 
will  be  furthered  by  such  a  formulation. 

Asks  Views  of  100  Leading  Americans. 

The  tentative  assembling  of  democracy 
elements,  which  is  here  presented  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  request,  is  being  sent  to  a 
hundred  or  more  of  those  Americans  most 
eminently  of  the  several  types  of  leadership 
which  mold  public  opinion  and  of  irational 
activities  which  must  be  democratically 
directed  and  controlle<l.  The  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Social  and  Economic 
Science  has  designated  several  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  been  included 'in  this 
group.  All  others  have  been  chosen  after 
most  serious  deliberation  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  with  the  same  sort  of  authoritative 
advice.  It  is  hoped  that  a  sufficioi  t  num¬ 
ber  of  them  will  respond  with  approval, 
objections,  or  suggestions,  to  permit  the 


publication  by  the  democracy  committee 
after  the  approval  by  the  council,  not  of  the 
democracy  creed,  but  of  a  specification  of 
democratic  elements  wliicb  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  everyday  vocabulary  of  each 
American  sociaL.group  and  become  a  sacred 
aim  for  every  true  citizen,  civic  or  social 
organization,  and  educational  agency. 

I  have  appended  as  part  of  tliis  report 
this  tentative  formulation  of  democratic 
elementa 

THE  10  MOST  SUGGESTIVE  ESSENTULS  OF 
DEMOCKACy. 


DeliBitely  Formulated  as  a  Basis  for  Their  Being 
Presented  in  a  Different  Form  of  Statement  to 
Each  Educational  Agency  and  Organization  in 
America. 


1.  Democratic  self -assertiveness. —The  most 
fundamental  factor  in  the  democratic  con¬ 
trol  of  individual  conduct  is  the  accustom¬ 
ing  of  every  individual  to  self-assertiveness 
in  rights,  in  duties,  and  in  opportunities, 
limited  by  common  rights,  by  social  co- 
:  operation,  and  by  the  surrender  of  petty 
and  nonessential  forms  of  assertiveness 
wliich  are  socially  unpleasant  or  offensive. 

Most  of  the  essentials  of  democracy  are 
positive  and  not  negative  ^'irtues,  and 
their  control  of  social  through  individual 
conduct  is  insured  through  an  individual 
sense  of  responsibilitj'  hacked  by  an  in¬ 
domitable  indimdual  assertiveness  of  all 
that  makes  for  the  common  welfare,  “both 
alone  and  with  others.”  Repeated  and 
unnecessary  individual  failure  in  school, 
unfitness  in  vocation  through  lack  of  edu¬ 
cational  guidance,  and  social  backwardness 
through  the  absence  of  training  for  unem¬ 
barrassed  social  intercourse,  create  an  in- 
di^ddual  sense  of  incompetence  and  im¬ 
potence  which  make  a  tnily  democratic 
citizenship  impossible.  If  the  “Let’s  go” 
of  the  trenches  is  not  carried  over  to  all 
that  makes  for  political  and  social  advance¬ 
ment,  our  national  problems  can  not  be 
given  a  democratic  solution. 

2.  Equal  rights  and  opportunities  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  equal  abilities  and  achieve¬ 
ments. — If  there  is  to  be  a  saving  popular 
faith  in  democracy  each  individual  must 
be  taught  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
equality  in  the  sense  of  rights  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  equality  in  the  sense  of 
natural  abilities  and  individual  achieve¬ 
ments.  Many  Americans  scoff  at  democ¬ 
racy,  because  they  assume  that  the  Dec¬ 
laration  contemplated  an  equality  made 
possible  by  heredity;  or  believe  in  it  be¬ 
cause  they  confuse  it  with  a  communism 
which  gives  each  individual  an  equal  share 
in  all  things  whether  he  earns  it  or  not. 

3.  A  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  rights,  opportunities  and  duties  of  both 
self  and  others. — Since  but  a  small  part  of 
what  concerns  the  common  welfare  is  com¬ 


pelled  by  law,  a  democratic  training  must 
develop  in  each  individual  a  strong  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  securing  the 
performance  by  himself  and  by  all  others 
of  every  action  guaranteed  to  each  or  ex¬ 
acted  of  each  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Demo¬ 
cratic  rights  and  benefits  are  not  conferred 
for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  but  for  the 
sake  of  society.  The  acceptance  of  them 
is  a  personal  duty  owed  by  each  to  all. 
Insistence  upon  their  acceptance  by  others 
is  often  the  only  way  of  making  effective 
their  acceptance  by  one’s  self. 

4.  Equivalent  compensating  service. — Each 
democratic  right  and  privilege  carries  -with 
it  the  compensating  duty  of  giving  some 
equivalent  in  return.  The  idea  of  “some¬ 
thing  for  nothing”  is  undemocratic.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  foreign-bom  Americans 
attracted  to  the  United  States  by  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  sense  of  freedom  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  education  must  emphasize  the  fact 
that  free  schools,  free  bo.spitals,  free  re¬ 
ligion,  and  all  other  forms  of  freedom,  are 
free  to  all  only  in  the  sense  of  being  com¬ 
mon  to  all,  and  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  each 
through  taxation,  contributions,  or  service 
to  others,  equal  for  all  indivdduals  or  pro¬ 
portionate  to  individual  ability. 

5.  Equality  through  highest  effort  and  the 
chance  to  exercise  it. — Equality  in  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  indivdduals  is  attainable  only  in 
the  sense  of  highest  individual  effort. 
WTiether  in  the  attainment  of  rights,  the 
realization  of  opportunities,  or  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  service,  the  least  fit  individual  is 
equal  to  the  most  efficient  and  the  weakest 
to  the  strongest  when  each  has  done  his  best. 
Even  opportunities  are  equal  only  when 
each  individual  is  given  the  fullest  po.ssible 
chance  to  do  his  best  in  what  be  is  best  fitted 
for  or  most  interested  in.  The  chief  essen¬ 
tial  of  democratic  industry  is  highest  effort 
at  needed  production  or  service  by  each 
individual  and  in  ev’-ery  vocation,  as  the 
only  fair  equivalent  in  return  for  highest 
effort  at  needed  production  or  service  by 
other  individuals  or  in  other  vacations. 

6.  Majority  rule  for  the  common  welfare.— 
Majority  rule  is  democratic  only  when  it 
seeks  to  secure  the  common  welfare.  De¬ 
termination  of  the  common  welfare  which 
majority  rule  must  seek  to  secure  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  expert  commissions  for  the  study 
of  tho  common  welfare,  popular  patience  in 
awaiting  their  verdict,  and  popular  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  findings,  popular  education 
including  training  in  democracy,  the  im¬ 
partial  dissemination  of  facts  by  a  free  public 
press,  fair  elections,  the  check  upon  local 
partiality  and  popular  prejudice  provided 
through  the  mode  of  electing  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Senators,  and  the  power  of  amend¬ 
ing  even  the  Constitution  itself.  Any 
influence  or  activity  subversiv^e  of  any  one 
of  these  conditions  tends  to  make  majority 
rule  betray  the  common  welfare  to  indi¬ 
vidual,  group,  or  sectional  interests. 
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7.  The  surrender  of  individual  rights  con¬ 
flicting  with  the  common  welfare  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  individual  rights  which  do  not 
conflict. — Personal  liberty  and  special  privi¬ 
lege  find  their  limit  in  the  common  welfare, 
but  only  in  the  common  welfare.  These 
two  propositions  taken  together  constitute 
the  acid  test  of  democracy.  Less  limitation 
of  individual  rights  than  is  necessary  to  the 
common  welfare  tends  to  Prussianism  or 
bolshevism;  more  limitation  of  individual 
rights  than  is  necessary  to  the  common  wel¬ 
fare  tends  to  communism  and  other  extreme 
forms  of  socialism. 

8.  Equality  of  the  higher  levels. — ^Any  stable 
social  equality  must  result  from  a  leveling 
up  and  not  from  a  leveling  down.  The 
spiritual  side  of  man  can  never  be  satisfied 
on  lower  levels,  and  no  form  of  government 
can  permanently  endure  which  denies  to 
individuals  tire  opirortunity  to  lead  the  way 
to  higher  levels  and  which  fails  to  create 
conditions  which  encourage  all  to  rise.  This 
applies  to  the  stabilization  of  industry,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  society  in  the  broader  sense. 
Personal  departments  in  the  various  indus¬ 
tries  with  related  schemes  for  progressive 
steps  in  training  and  promotion,  public 
vocational  education,  educational  guidance, 
and  pubhe  continuation  schools,  all  are 
favorable  conditions  to  a  higher  material 
level.  But  since  the  chief  stimulus  to  labor 
is  the  betterment  of  the  social  condition  of 
one’s  self  and  family,  unembarrassed  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  higher  forms  of  social  inter- 
coui’se  is  the  necessary  complement  to  in¬ 
dustrial  betterment. 

9.  Self-effort  essential  to  many  elesnents  in 
equality. — An  essential  condition  to  social 
stability  and  therefore  to  political  safety  is 
the  realization  on  the  part  of  all  individuals, 
but  especially  on  the  part  of  individuals  or 
racial  groups  which  seek  social  equality  and 
access  through  law,  that  imembarrassed  par¬ 
ticipation  in  every  social  group  must  be  self- 
earned.  With  this  end  in  view  unembar¬ 
rassed  social  participation  .should  be  used 
as  the  iustification  for  a  new  emphasis  in 
every  stage  of  education,  of  habitual  cor¬ 
rectness  of  speech,  good  manners,  skill  in  a 
variety  of  games  and  amusements,  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  familiarity  with 
the  few  essential  general  ideas  through  which 
otherwise  isolated  individual  experiences  are 
made  common  and  social. 

10.  Democratic  compulsion. — The  demo¬ 
cratic  control  of  social  conduct  requires  the 
accustoming  of  every  individual  to  the  com¬ 
pulsion  in  himself  and  others,  both  through 
public  sentiment  and  law,  of  every  essential 
democracy  which  is  not  self-acquired. 

As  the  essential  complement  to  a  stronger 
individuality  or  self-assertiveness,  every 
individual  should  be  accustomed  from  the 
earliest  childhood  to  cheerful  submission  to 
superior  wisdom  and  authority,  to  ready 
acquiescence  in  community  standards  more 
exacting  than  his  own,  and  to  their  inex¬ 


orable  enforcement  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  the  common  welfare.  An  early  education 
which,  like  that  urged  by  Rousseau  and 
Tolstoi,  makes  children  unconscious  of  any 
more  authoritative  will  than  their  own,  is 
better  preparation  for  a  Prussian  super- 
manism  or  “direct  action,”  than  for  a  de¬ 
mocracy  which  is  to  endure  and  become 
more  complete. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  CONFERENCE  ON 
STUDENT  GOVERNMENT. 

Undergraduate  government  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  intercollegiate  conference  held 
recently  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  representing  40  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Student  activities,  rmder  the  four 
general  headings  of  student  government, 
athletics,  publications,  and  dramatic  and 
musicaF  clubs  were  discussed.  Relation¬ 
ship  between  the  governing  body  of  the 
educational  institution  and  undergraduate 
social,  athletic,  and  professional  activities 
were  taken  up,  as  well  as  relations  with 
alumni,  student  unions,  foreign  students, 
societies,  and  clubs. 

It  w'as  urged  that  some  orderly  organiza¬ 
tion  be  devised  to  meet  the  problems  of 
college  and  university  life,  which  has  come 
to  have  a  complexity  similar  to  outside  life. 

Self-government  by  students  was  particu¬ 
larly  discussed  by  the  dean  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  who  described  the 
difference  between  the  institute  and  other 
colleges  in  that  the  student  is  under  no 
restrictions  from  the  faculty  or  executive 
offices.  He  pointed  out  that  great  value 
lies  in  this  practice  in  that  it  leaves  the 
students  to  use  their  own  initiative  and 
gain  experience  in  carrying  the  resultant 
respoMibility.  Aside  from  an  advisory 
committee  of  the  alumni,  student  activities 
have  been  organized  and  are  controlled  by 
the  undergraduates  themselves. 


DORMITORY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 

High-school  students  at  Thermopolis, 
Wyo.,  whose  homes  are  in  the  rural  districts, 
will  be  housed  next  year  in  dormitories. 
The  boys  will  live  in  a  special  home  near 
the  school.  The  girls  will  be  provided  for 
by  special  arrangement  of  the  upper  floor 
of  the  new  high-school  building.  There  will 
be  on  this  floor  a  living  room,  matron’s 
quarters,  and  bedrooms  for  the  guls.  The 
domestic  science  equipment  in  the  base¬ 
ment  will  be  used  for  preparing  the  meals 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  girls  will  help 
with  the  cooking,  and  will  be  aligned  by 
the  matron  to  other  regular  duties.  Home- 
economics  studies  mil  thus  bo  correlated 
with  practical  work. 


MAINE  PLAN  FOR  RURAL  SU¬ 
PERVISION. 


Close  Supervision  Made  Possible  by  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Helping  Teachers  Specially 
Chosen  and  Trained. 


In  Maine  there  are  475  towns  and  planta¬ 
tions,  besides  some  unoiganized  territory. 
The  schools  are  supervised  by  130  superin¬ 
tendents,  of  whom  81  are  in  charge  of 
“unions”  of  towns,  and  the  remaining  49 
are  town  or  city  superintendents.  As 
Maine  is  almost  entirely  rural,  only  8  of  the 
total  number  have  no  rural  schools  in  their 
territory.  The  others  may  be  considered 
rural  superintendents.  The  union  super¬ 
intendents  have  not  to  exceed  50  teachers 
to  supervise;  most  of  them  have  fewer;  the 
average  for  the  State  is  less  than  30. 

Maine  has  inaugurated  a  unique  system 
for  providing  supervisory  assistants.  Each 
year  a  summer  school  of  six  weeks’  duration 
is  held  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Castine. 
Here  from  50  to  100  teachers,  selected  by 
the  superintendents  because  of  unusual 
ability  and  marked  success  as  teachers,  are 
given  an  intensive  course  in  rm'al  school 
supervision.  All  expenses  involved  are 
paid  wholly  by  the  State.  Only  teachers 
are  chosen  who  are  graduates  of  standard 
normal  schools  or  have  equivalent  prepa¬ 
ration. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  these  teachers 
return  to  their  respective  towns  or  super¬ 
visory  districts,  where  they  act  as  assistants  to 
the  superintendent,  working  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  They  are  called  “helping  teachers.” 
They  teach  regularly  for  obsen'ation  and 
visit  schools  to  give  special  help  in  class¬ 
room  organization  methods  and  manage¬ 
ment.  In  some  cases  the  helping  teachers 
have  one  or  more  days  each  week  free  for 
visiting  schools.  In  others  they  remain  in 
their  own  rooms,  teaching  model  classes  and 
offering  assistance  and  advice  to  teachers 
sent  to  them  by  the  superintendent. 

During  the  school  year  1920-21  there  were 
150  helping  teachers  in  the  State.  The  sal¬ 
aries  paid  by  town  school  authorities  range 
from  $800  to  $1,200  per  year,  to  which  the 
State  adds  a  bonus  of  25  per  cent  from  State 
funds. 

Consideiing  the  fact  that  tl  e'e  are  not 
more  than  50  teachers  under  direction  of  any 
superintendent  and  150  helping  teachers 
distributed  among  approximately  120  towns, 
it  is  evident  that  very  close  supervision  of 
rural  teachers  is  possible. 


The  University  of  Minnesota  has  received 
from  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York  , 
a  grant  of  $10,000  to  be  expended  by  Leonard 
V.  Koos,  professor  of  secondary'  education,  in 
making  a  study  of  the  junior-college  move¬ 
ment  throughout  the  coimtry. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


By  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

[Adapted  from  address  before  the  Council  of  Education,  National  Education  Association, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.] 


In  the  belief  that  some  explanation  of  the 
present  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  of  our  plans  and  policies  ^vill 
promote  more  effective  cooperation  between 
the  bureau  and  the  interests  we  serve,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  statement; 

Functions  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  charged  by 
law  with  certain  administrative  functions, 
such  as  the  administration  of  a  system  of 
education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.  Its 
chief  functions,  however,  are  nonadminis- 
trative. 

The  act  creating  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  defines  its  purpose  and  duties 
as  those — 

of  collecting  of  such  statistics  and  facts  as 
will  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  several  Stales  and  Territories, 
and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of  schools 
and  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching 
as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  pro¬ 
mote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
country. 

This  statement  of  the  functions  of  the 
bureau  make  it  primarily  an  institution  for 
scientific  research  and  gives  it  no  adminis¬ 
trative  duties.  Such  administrative  duties 
as  it  has  have  been  added  by  subsequent 
legislation.  Broadly  stated,  then,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  bureau  are: 

(1)  To  be  informed  on  all  subjects  pertain¬ 
ing  to  education;  and 

(2)  To  make  the  information  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses  effective  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
education. 

I  find  that  the  bureau,  in  attempting  to 
discharge  these  functions,  has  been  under¬ 
taking  a  considerable  variety  of  activities, 
which  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  main 
classes,  with  subdivisions  as  follows; 

(1)  Continuing  or  stated  activities: 

(a)  Business  administration  of  the  office. 

(l>)  Administration  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  medical  relief,  and  reindeer  herds  for 
the  natives  of  Alaska. 

(c)  Administration  of  certain  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  State  colleges  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

(d)  Collecting  and  compiling  statistics. 

(e)  Library  service.  (The  bureau  main¬ 
tains  an  educatioiral  library  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  particulars  is  probably  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  collection  of  books  in  the  country. 
One  of  our  serious  problems  is  to  decide  what 
we  can  and  ought  to  do  with  this  library.) 


(/)  Publication  and  distribution  of  docu¬ 
ments. 

(g)  Steuograpliic,  clerical,  and  other  iuci- 
deivtal  service. 

(2)  Edvcatiorial  research  and  promotion: 

(а)  Studies  of  various  phases  of  education 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  digesting 
information. 

(б)  Preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publi¬ 
cation  as  circadars  of  information  or  bulletins 
or  portions  of  bulletins. 

(c)  Counseling  with  school  officers,  legis¬ 
lative  committees,  boards  of  school  trustees, 
and  others  and  giving  advice  on  educational 
matters. 

(d)  Official  correspondence  with  seekers 
after  information,  advice,  and  other  assist¬ 
ance. 

(e)  Representation  at  educational  con¬ 
ventions  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  leaders  and  movements. 

(/)  Public  addresses  on  educational  topics. 

(g)  Organization  and  conduct  of  special 
conferences  of  educators  and  others. 

(h)  Organization  and  conduct  of  educa¬ 
tional  surveys  and  preparing  reports  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  based  upon  such  studies. 

Present  Personnel  of  the  Bureau. 

For  carrying  on  the  work  of  the"  bureau, 
exclusive  of  the  work  in  Alaska,  we  have 
now  in  the  offices  at  Washington  87  people. 
Of  these  approximately  one-fourth  are  spe¬ 
cialists  engaged  in  the  various  lines  of  edu¬ 
cational  research  and  promotion,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  made  up  of  employees  in  the 
statistical  division,  librarians,  stenograph¬ 
ers,  clerks,  and  others. 

Under  the  administration  of  my  prede¬ 
cessor  the  activities  of  these  people  were 
very  largely  directed  by  the  commissioner 
personally.  Dr.  Claxton’s  experience  be¬ 
fore  and  during  his  10  years  in  the  com- 
mission.ship  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  its  technic  which  perhaps  no  other 
man  in  America  could  have.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  assume  the  duties  which  he  had  been 
discharging  I  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  activities  of  the  bureau  as  he  had 
done.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  effect 
some  kind  of  reorganization. 

Basis  of  Keorgar.ization. 

The  form  of  organization  is  based  on  the 
analysis  of  activities  indicated  above.  We 
have  in  the  bureau  these  two  general  types 
of  activities:  First,  the  activities  of  a  more 
or  less  routine  character,  which  I  have 
termed  “stated”  or  “continuing activities”! 


and,  second,  the  activities  of  highly  trained 
experts  in  various  fields  of  education,  whom 
I  have  designated  the  technical  staff. 

The  organization  which  I  have  under¬ 
taken  to  set  up  is  not  unhke  that  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning.  My  entire  career 
has  been  in  the  service  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Perhaps  Ihat  accounts  for  my 
leaning  to  this  type  of  organization,  and  yet 
I  am  unable  to  see  how  I  could  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  varied  acti^dties  of  the  bureau 
in  any  other  fashion.  The  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

Continuing  or  Stated  Activities. 

There  are  seven  divisions  of  those  activi¬ 
ties  which  I  have  termed  continuing  or 
stated  activities.  They  have  all  been 
placed  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
chief  clerk,  Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  who  has 
served  most  efficiently  in  the  bureau  for 
more  than  34  years.  He  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and 
devotion  to  duty. 

Under  his  supervision  are  the  following: 
Publications  division,  under  the  direction  of 
James  C.  Bojffiin,  editor;  library  division, 
under  Dr.  John  D.  Wolcott;  division  of 
statistics,  under  H.  R.  Bonner;  Alaska 
division.  Dr.  William  Hamilton  in  charge 
of  the  Washington  office;  stenographic  divi¬ 
sion,  under  Mrs.  M.  W.  Wolcott;  mails  and 
files.  Miss  Eunice  W.  Curtis  in  charge; 
messenger  service,  under  B.  Frank  Morrison. 

Educational  Researcli  end  Promotion. 

The  technical  staff  has  been  organized 
into  four  divisions  under  the  direction  of 
William  T.  Bawden,  who  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  assistant  to  commis.sionor.  Dr. 
Bawden  took  his  degree  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  is  exceptionally  well  qualified 
to  organize  and  direct  technical  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Lender  him  are  the  following;  Higher  edu¬ 
cation  division,  headed  by  Dr.  George  F. 
Zook;  rural  schools  division,  under  Mrs. 
Katherine  M.  Cook;  city  schools  division, 
under  Walter  S.  Deffenbaugh;  service  divi¬ 
sion,  comprising  certain  individuals  and 
smaller  divisions  which  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  into  one  group.  Dr.  Bawden  will 
also  serve  as  chief  of  this  divis  ion  for  the 
jnesent. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  newdy  created  service 
division,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  read¬ 
justments,  I  have  in  the  adoption  of  this 
scheme  of  organization  done  little  more 
than  to  recognize  and  define  certain  fea¬ 
tures  which  I  found  already  at  least  i)ar- 
tially  functioning,  and  in  every  case  I  have 
designated  as  chiefs  of  divisions  those  who 
were  already  nominally  in  charge  of  the 
work.  To  effect  a  simple  and  definite 
plan  of  staff  organization,  however,  with 
clearly  understood  division  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  clearly  defined  lines  of  authority, 
seemed  to  me  essential. 
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The  Advisory  Council. 


In  the  past,  as  I  have  stated,  the  several 
specialists  worked  very  largely  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  commissioner. 
To  provide  for  more  definite  correlation  of 
the  activities  of  the  technical  staff,  and  in 
order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
work  by  promoting  cooperation  throughout 
the  bureau,  it  seemed  to  me  advisable  to 
bring  all  the  activities  of  the  bureau,  and 
more  especially  of  the  technical  staff,  under 
the  review  of  a  general  advisory  body,  cor 
responding  roughly  to  the  council  of  deans 
or  similar  advisory  bodies  which  exist  in 
colleges  and  universities. 

I  have,  therefore,  appointed  such  an 
advisory  council,  composed  of  the  heads 
of  the  ^'ariou^  research  divisions,  together 
with  the  clxief  clerk,  and  I  have  made  Dr. 
Bawden  chairman  of  this  committee.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  advisory  council  to 
consider  and  advise  with  me  concerning 
general  questions  of  educational  policy, 
and  procedure  in  the  more  important  proj¬ 
ects  to  be  undertaken,  and  to  assist  mo  in 


PRELIMINARY  THEORETICAL 
COURSE  FOR  NURSES. 

To  provide  probational  nurses  with  a 
course  in  theoretical  work  before  they  enter 
upon  their  practical  training  is  the  aim  of  the 
University  of  Virginia’s  summer  course  in 
nursing.  Probationers  who  are  taking  prac¬ 
tical  hospital  work  along  with  preclinical 
work  often  come  to  classes  completely  worn 
out,  according  to  the  dean  of  the  depaiiment 
of  medicine,  of  the  university,  and  to  relieve 
this  situation  the  theoretical  course  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  foundation  for  subsequent  ex¬ 
perience  in  wards  and  operating  rooms. 

The  nursing  staffs  of  hospitals  in  small 
communities  are  expected  to  benefit  by  this 
course,  which  lasts  three  months,  and  in¬ 
cludes  imstruction  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
sanitation,  dietetics,  bacteriology,  jjathology, 
and  the  history  and  ethics  of  nursing. 


such  ways  as  may  be  determined  here¬ 
after.  We  propose,  furthermore,  to  bring 
the  technical  staff  into  conference  as  often 
as  may  be  practicable,  so  that  the  various 
activities  can  be  discussed  and  planned 
with  a  higher  degree  of  cooperation  than 
has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

Final  administrative  authority  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  activities  of  the  bureau  and  the 
executive  power  are  e.xercised  by  the  com 
missioner.  Neither  the  assistant  to  the 
commissioner,  the  chief  clerk,  nor  the  ad¬ 
visory  council  possess  executive  functions, 
other  than  by  way  of  suggestion,  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  advice,  except  siudi  as 
may  be  delegated  from  time  to  time  by 
the  commissioner. 

We  may  find  it  expedient  to  modify  our 
plan  of  organisation.  We  may  make  some 
mistakes.  But  we  all  hav'e  a  high  sense  of 
our  responsibility  to  make  the  most  of  the 
resources  placed  at  our  disposal  here  in  the 
bureau,  and  a  most  earnest  ambition  to 
make  the  bureau  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
service  to  all  who  may  call  upon  it. 


Morning  courses,  giving  16  hours  a  week 
of  law  work,  will  be  giv'en  in  the  lavv^  school 
of  Georgetown  University  for  students  who 
have  their  entire  time  for  study.  Hitherto 
all  law  courses  at  Georgetovvm  have  been 
given  in  the  late  afternoon.  The  afternoon 
courses  will  be  continued  for  students  who 
are  employed  during  ordinary  office  hours. 
Those  who  take  the  morning  law  courses 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  other 
work  in  the  University’s  department  of  arts 
and  sciences.  Tuition  for  the  law  schocl 
has  been  raised  from  $120  to  $140  a  year. 


Three  colored  women  received  doctor  of 
philosophy  degrees  this  year,  one  of  them 
cum  laude.  The  institutions  which  granted 
the  degrees  were  Radcliffe  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity.  All  three  women  were  graduated  from 
Dunbar  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BILL  PROPOSES  BUREAU  OF 
CITIZENSHIP. 


Chairman  of  Congressional  Committee  on 
Immigration  Would  Provide  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Adjustment  of  Aliens. 


.A  national  plan  to  Americanize  aliens  is 
proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Representative  Johnson,  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  Committee  of 
the  House.  Annual  registration  of  all  aliens 
is  provided  for,  so  that  school  officials  may 
keep  track  of  them,  and  also  that  the  De- 
l^artment  of  Labor  may  collect  information 
that  will  be  helpful  to  immigration  officials. 

In  place  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Natural¬ 
ization,  the  bill  creates  a  bureau  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  the  director  of  this  bureau  vvdll 
promote  instruction  in  the  English  language 
and  training  in  citizenship  responsibilities 
for  persons  of  foreign  birth,  especially  those 
of  14  years  and  upward.  Instruction  in 
physical  education,  health,  and  sanitation 
will  also  be  spread. 

The  director  will  also  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  Gov'crnment  and  people.  Motion 
pictures  will  lie  among  the  means  used  to 
spread  American  ideas,  iln  appropriation 
of  $300,000  is  proposed  for  the  cost  of  this 
work  in  addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  spent 
by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Registration  of  aliens  will  be  under  the 
auspic'es  of  the  public  schools.  A  fee  of  $2 
will  be  paid  by  each  adult  registering,  no 
charge  being  made  for  minors.  The  money  so 
collected  will  be  turned  over  to  the  director 
after  the  expenses  of  registration  are  paid. 
From  these  funds  the  director  vvdll  allot  to 
each  public-school  officer  engaged  in  registra¬ 
tion  a  sum  of  money  for  the  compensation  of 
teachers  of  alien  adult  classes.  This  amount 
will  be  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  Sta1,o 
or  community  for  that  jiurpose.  The  al¬ 
lotment  will  not  be  in  excess  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  foes  collected  by  the  public-school 
officer  receiving  the  allotment. 

A  24-week  school  year  maintained  for 
adult  alien  classes  is  a  condition  required 
of  each  school  receiving  such  allotment. 
Adoption  of  the  24-week  legal  school  year  is 
to  be  encouraged  throughout  the  States,  and 
also  compulsory  attendance  laws  for  cliildren 
between  7  and  14. 

A  special  apiu'opriation  of  $100,000  would 
be  authorized  for  individual  aid  to  members 
of  the  foreign-born  population,  to  help  them 
avoid  embarrassmenf  s  due  to  ignorance  of 
American  laws,  customs,  and  life,  and  to 
combat  false  doctrines  of  government. 
Newly  arrived  immigrants  will  be  met  by 
interpreters  and  other  aids  who  vvdll  assist 
them  with  advice  and  information,  and 
acquaint  them  with  the  desire  of  Ibis 
Government  for  their  individual  happiness 
and  v/ell-being,  and  point  out  opportunities 
for  learning  the  language,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  this  country. 
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EDUCATION  PROLONGS  THE  LIVES 
OP  WOMEN. 

College  women  live  longer  tJian  other 
women,  according  to  a  study  by  Myra  M. 
llulst,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  pub" 
lished  in  the  Quarterly  Ptiblication  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association.  Among 
15,561  graduates  of  throe  woman’s  colleges, 
the  death  rate  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
64  years  is  only  3.24  per  1,000.  For  college 
women  between  25  and  34  3"ears,  the  death 
rate  was  2.77  per  1,000,  while  for  women  in 
the  general  population,  it  was  more  than 
Ivdce  as  high,  namely,  6.10  per  1,000. 

Such  favorable  figures  for  college  gradu¬ 
ates  are  not  surprising  when  it  is  considered 
that  as  a  rule  only  the  physically  fit  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  four  years  to  graduation. 
Physical  and  medical  examinations  given 
to  all  students  bring  to  light  remediable 
defects  and  lead  to  improvement.  Favor¬ 
able  living  conditions  such  as  college  women 
are  likely  to  encounter,  prescribed  pysical 
exercise,  and  general  physical  education 
add  to  the  high  level  of  health. 

College  women  as  a  rule  come  from  high- 
class  homes,  where  the  environment  gives 
them  a  good  start  in  life.  Judging  by  the 
names  of  the  women  considered  in  this 
study,  the  majority  of  them  are  from  Amer¬ 
ican  stock.  Such  women,  of  good  financial 
condition,  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  with 
opportunity  for  loisme  are  likely  to  have 
better  health  than  the  average  woman, 
whose  living  conditions  are  less  favorable. 

Professional  occupations,  such  as  college 
women  usually  engage  in,  have  fewer  risks 
than  the  industrial  and  other  occupations 
of  noncollege  women.  It  was  found  that 
58  per  cent  of  the  college  graduates  had  been 
engaged  in  teaching. 

In  this  connection,  a  study  was  made  of 
the  death  rate  of  women  teacheis  in  New 
York  City  as  reported  by  the  city  pension 
commission.  For  ages  between  25  and  34, 
the  death  rate  was  2.98,  almost  as  low  as 


that  of  the  college  women  for  the  same  ages. 
The  death  rates  for  teachers  were  found  to 
be  the  lowest  existing  in  the  New  York 
City  service. 

Clearly  education  and  professional  life 
have  a  good  effect  on  women’s  health. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  INCENTIVE  FOR  IM. 

PROVEMENT. 

Standardization  is  improving  rural  schoolg 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Consolida¬ 
tion  of  one-teacher  schools  is  doing  much 
toward  the  betterment  of  conditions,  but 
there  are  still  194,500  one-teacher  schools, 
and  many  of  them  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time  before  consolidation 
can  be  brought  about.  In  some  localities 
the  one-teacher  school  will  alwaj's  be  the 
only  form  possible. 

To  improve  the  one,  two,  and  three 
teacher  schools,  29  States  are  establishing 
a  system  of  standardization,  under  which 
certain  minimum  requirements  must  be 
met  by  every  school  which  aspires  to  be 
Standardized.  Laws  specifically  authoriz¬ 
ing  standardization  have  been  passed  in  13 
States,  namely,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In 
16  other  States  standardization  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  laws,  but  the  plan  is  pursued 
as  a  policy  of  the  State  department  of 
education.  These  States  are:  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Washington. 

In  most  of  the  States  which  have  estab¬ 
lished  standardization,  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  are  printed  on  a  score  card,  and 
schools  are  rated  according  to  their  stand¬ 
ing  under  the  various  headings.  In  12 
States,  numerical  values  are  assigned  to 
the  items  on  the  score  card.  Seventeen 
States  classify  their  schools  in  two  or  three 
grades,  and  the  schools  are  usually  desig¬ 
nated  as  “standard”  or  “superior,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rating.  Many  States  award 
insignia,  such  as  banners,  tablets,  and 
certificates,  to  schools  which  meet  the 
requirements. 

The  standardization  movement  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  improvement  of  grounds  and 
equipment.  Better  teachers  have  been 
secured  and  better  salaries  have  been  paid. 
Communities  have  been  awakened  educa¬ 
tionally.  Many  States  now  give  special 
aid  to  standard  schools,  encouraging  them 
to  measure  ujj  to  the  requirements.  In 
Iowa,  for  each  pupil  who  has  attended  a 
standard  school  at  least  six  months  in  the 
previous  year,  the  State  pays  the  school  $6. 
One-half  of  this  subsidy  goes  to  the  teacher 
as  a  bonus  and  the  rest  is  used  for  local 
improvements. 


Although  the  plan  is  succeeding  in  gen¬ 
eral,  there  are  many  points  in  which  the 
arrangements  are  inadequate.  Some  States 
emphasize  only  grounds  and  buildings  and 
omit  from  their  score  cards  items  pertaining 
to  administration  and  organization.  Some 
score  cards  are  too  complicated.  Others 
are  indefinite  and  subject  to  loose  interj^re- 
tation.  Inspectors  are  too  few,  so  that 
schools  can  not  be  checked  frequently 
.enough. 

In  scoring  a  school  for  efficiency,  the 
following  items  should  be  considered: 
Grounds,  buildings,  phj’-sical  and  instruc¬ 
tional  equipment,  qualifications,  person¬ 
ality  and  salary  of  the  teacher,  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  organization,  administration, 
and  supervision  of  the  school,  community 
interests,  and  tangible  results. 

The  committee  on  standardization  should 
consist  of  a  member  of  the  local  school 
board,  and  rural  representatives  from  the 
State  and  county  superintendents’  oilices. 
A  State  or  county  should  not  undertake 
standardization  without  first  being  assured 
of  the  proper  macliinery  for  effectively 
promoting  the  plan.  This  involves  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  cost  of  additions  to  the  office 
force  and  the  field  force  and  for  traveling 
expenses. 


DENTAL  CLINICS  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

According  to  returns  received  in  reply  to  a 
questionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education,  286  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  established  dental  clinics  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  public-school  systems. 
These  clinics  receive  supportin  ISlinstanceg 
from  the  city  boards  of  education;  in  33  from 
the  city  health  departments;  in  22  from 
health  departments  and  hoards  of  education 
jointly;  and  in  50  from  the  Eed  Cros.s  or  from 
private  donations. 

Massachusetts  outranks  all  other  States 
with  respect  to  number  of  cities  maintaining 
such  clinics,  lajung  claim  to  34  of  the  total  of 
286;  then  comes  New  York  State  wilh  23; 
New  Jersey,  21;  Illinois,  17;  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  16  each;  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania,  14  each;  California,  11 ;  Rhode 
Island,  8;  and  the  remaining  States  from  2  to 
7  each. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  BENEFITS  THE 
NATION. 

Adult  education  will  be  the  saving  of 
democracy  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  according  to  Viscount  Haldane. 
Lack  of  education,  he  says,  is  the  barrier 
that  separates  the  worldng  classes  from  the 
capitalistic  class.  Elementary  education  for 
children  is  not  enough,  for  he  found  that 
many  Army  recruits  who  had  received  ele¬ 
mentary  education  had  forgotten  what  they 
had  learned  and  had  to  be  educated  over 
again. 
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CONFERENCE  URGES  EDUCA¬ 
TION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  Federal  and  Inter¬ 
state  Conference  on  Education,  Called 
by  Commissioner  of  Education. 


'Resolved,  by  the  Federal  and  Interstate 
Conference  on  Education,  in  session  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  June  30  to  July  2,  1921; 

That  we  believe  that  education  for  citizen¬ 
ship  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  important 
and  effective  factors  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  before  the  American  people  for 
years  to  come;  that  in  the  development  of 
tills  phase  of  education  English  should  be 
the  basic  language  of  instruction ;  that  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship  should  be  required  of  the 
teaching  hody  in  our  common  schools  and  all 
other  educational  institutions;  that  the 
American  flag  should  be  displayed  in  every 
schoolhouse  in  the  land;  that  instruction 
in  United  States  history  and  civics  should  be 
required  in  all  grade  schools  and  at  least  one 
year  of  citizenship  work  in  the  high  schools 
be  required  for  graduation;  that  instruction 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  required  in  every  public,  private, 
and  parochial  school  not  later  than  the 
seventh  grade  and  from  that  through  the 
high  school,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution;  that  the  States  be 
authorized  to  establish  night  schools  for  in¬ 
struction  in  citizenship  in  any  community 
where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  adult 
illiterates  or  those  who  are  not  Americanized 
that  all  educational  instructors  be  required 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

That,  as  the  majority  of  oru  children  re¬ 
ceive  only  the  education  given  by  the  rural 
and  common  schools  of  this  country,  be  it 
i?«sofwd.  That  greater  emphasis  be  given  to 
our  rural  schools  and  that  eaich  pupil  in  the 
rural  schools  be  allotted  an  amount  per  capita 
equal  to  the  amount  allotted  per  capita  for 
any  pupil  in  any  other  school  or  higher  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  and  that  the  term  of  the 
rural  school  be  at  least  eight  months:  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  county  super¬ 
intendents  be  raised  to  an  amount  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  value  of  their  work:  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  teachers  should  have  four 
years  of  preparation  in  an  approved  or  ac¬ 
credited  high  school;  that  high-school  teach¬ 
ers  should  have  four  years’  college  or  normal 
training,  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  teachers  will 
permit  such  a  standard:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  tliis  conference  favor  gen¬ 
eral  health  instruction  in  the  home  and  in 
the  school,  including  the  teaching  of  the  evil 
effects  of  habit-forming  drugs;  Be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  this  conference  indorse  the 
thrift  campaign  and  lUge  its  importance  in 
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developing  in  children  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  health,  time,  and  money:  Be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  members 
of  the  conference  be  extended  to  the  people 
of  Iowa  and  to  the  people  of  Des  Moines  for 
their  courtesy  and  hospitality  in  entertain¬ 
ing  the  conference,  to  the  governor  of  Iowa, 
the  State  superintendent  of  education,  the 
State  educational  associations,  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  American  Legion, 
the  parent-teacher  association,  the  local 
hotels,  the  newspapers,  and  the  citizens  who 
have  performed  special  service  that  has 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  conference, 
and  that  the  well  wishes  of  this  conference 
be  extended  to  the  Hon.  John  J.  Tigert  upon 
his  assumption  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
and  that  we  thank  him  and  his  assistants  for 
their  untiring  efforts  in  making  this  confer¬ 
ence  a  success. 

(Signed)  (Mrs.)  Ida  M.  Walker, 
member,  Kansas  State  Educa¬ 
tional  Code  Commission;  J.  A. 
Jackson,  member,  Miimesota 
Senate  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion;  E.  E.  Johnston,  Iowa 
City;  (Mrs.)  C.  N.  Mcllvaine, 
member.  School  Board,  Huron, 
S.  D.;  (Miss)  Mary  L.  Martm 
representative  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution;  Fred  L, 
Shaw,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  South 
Dakota;  P.  E.  McClenahau, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Iowa;  (Mrs.)  L. 
0.  Middleton,  representative 
National  W.  C.  T.  U. ;  (Miss) 
Lorraiue  Elizabeth  Wooster, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Kansas,  Chair¬ 
man,  Resolutions  Committee. 


Twenty-five  men  skilled  in  trades  and 
technical  occupations  have  been  awarded 
scholarships  worth  $1,000  eacii  by  the  State 
of  N ew  York.  They  will  spend  a  year  at  the 
State  normal  school  at  Buffalo,  preparing 
to  teach  their  trades  in  the  public  schools. 
Five  years’  successful  experience  was  re¬ 
quired  of  the  men  selected.  Among  the 
occupations  represented  are:  Automobile 
repairing,  cafpentry,  architectiural  drafting, 
sheet  metal  work,  and  printing. 


Princeton  undergraduates  have  conducted 
a  camp  at  Bay  Head,  N.  J.,  for  poor  boys 
from  congested  districts  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Nearly  400  boys  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  two  weeks’  outing  at  the 
camp,  supervised  by  volunteer  student 
counselors.  About  60  imdergraduates  have 
given  their  services  at  different  times 
throughout  the  summer. 


DES  MOINES  CITIZENS’  CONFER. 

ENCE  WAS  SUCCESSFUL. 

The  Federal  and  Interstate  Citizens 
Conference  on  Education  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  June  30  and  July  1  and  2, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of'.Educa- 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the  governor,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  lowagand 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Des  Moines, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  kind  in  which  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  has  ever  taken  part. 
The  Nestor  of  American  education,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship,  declares  that  the  Des  Moines 
Conference  was  the  best  meeting  of  its  kind 
he  has  ever  attended. 

The  governors  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne^ta, 
and  the  Dakotas  had  appointed  representa¬ 
tive  men  and  women  from  every  walk  of 
life  as  delegates  to  this  meeting.  Many 
representatives  of  each  of  these  States  wer© 
present. 

The  cHmax  of  the  conference  was  reached 
Friday  night  July  2,  when  Gov.  Henry  J. 
Allen,  of  Kansas,  reviewed  the  results  of 
the  industrial  coimt  established  under  his 
administration.  He  showed  how  this  plan 
for  settling  strikes  has  revolutionized  tra¬ 
ditions  and  changed  conclusions  among  the 
people  of  his  State  on  this  great  question. 

Those  who  spoke  and  those  who  listened 
in  this  conference  went  away  determined  to 
be  doers  of  the  work  in  a  righteous  cause, 
the  cause  of  education,  beliemng  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  still  the  chief  defense  of  nations. — 
J.  L.  McBrien. 


TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE  FEATURES 
HOME  MAKING. 

As  a  part  of  the  Founder’s  Day  celebra¬ 
tion,  members  of  the  senior  class  of  Tusk^ee 
Institute  gave  a  series  of  demonstrations 
centering  on  “The  Home.’’  One  student 
had  as  his  subject  Repairs  in  the  Home, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience, 
put  in  a  pane  of  glass,  rehung  a  gate,  nailed 
a  picket  on  a  fence,  nailed  down  a  new 
threshold,  made  a  window  screen,  and  put 
on  a  door  knob. 

How  the  modern  home  maker  may  take 
the  drudgery  out  of  laundering  by  using 
some  of  the  more  common  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  wa.s  the  subject  of  one  talk;  another 
showed  how  the  sick  should  be  treated  in 
the  home,  and  how  the  mother  can  relieve 
children’s  cuts  and  bruises.  Another  stu¬ 
dent  showed  how  women  in  the  home  can 
save  money  th.  :,.ig]i  using  their  old  clothes, 
and  still  provi<ie  attractive  garments.  The 
last  demonstration  was  by  a  Negro  boy  from 
British  Guiana,  who  is  studying  agriculture 
in  Tuskegee.  He  demonstrated  how  a 
profitable  home  garden  can  be  made. 
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CULTURE  VERSUS  TECHNICS 
FOR  ENGINEERS. 


Discussions  of  Society  for  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education  —  Laboratory 
Work  Said  to  be  Overdone. 


By  Walton  C.  John. 

“Liberal  culture  and  discipline  as  com¬ 
pared  with  technical  training  as  means  of 
doveloidng  not  only  engineers  but  men 
capable  of  holding  positions  of  authority 
in  public  life”  was  the  central  point  for 
consideration  at  the  first  day’s  sessions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education.  The  annual  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Sheffield  Technical  School,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  from 
June  29  to  July  1. 

Modern  Engineer  not  Mere  Technician. 

It  was  held  that  the  engineer  is  to-day  a 
master  of  industry  and  the  logical  leader  in 
solving  complicated  problems  which  arise. 
The  engineer  of  to-day  is  not  a  mere  tech¬ 
nician  ])ut  one  who  must  fully  appreciate 
and  understand  and  be  able  to  control  the 
many  economic  factors  which  are  involved 
in  engineering  enterprises. 

With  this  question  in  mind  the  engineer¬ 
ing  schools  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma. 
On  one  hand  the  unusual  demands  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  science  make  it  necessary  that 
the  engineering  curricula  should  be  over¬ 
crowded  with  specialized  technical  sub¬ 
jects;  on  the  other  hand  the  necessity  for 
more  general  culture  and  greater  business 
knowledge,  make  it  desirable  that  the 
humanities  and  economics  and  business 
studies  be  given  more  emphasis.  How  then 
can  the  engineering  curricula  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  the  day? 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  making  his 
last  appearance  as  president,  felt  that  a 
great  saving  of  time  might  be  made  by  the 
•reduction  of  laboratory  work.  In  his 
opinion  the  laboratory  work  is  a  sort  of 
kindergarten  and  pseudoscientific  method 
which  has  been  dri^^en  to  death.  One-half 
of  the  laboratory  work  could  be  crowded  out 
of  our  colleges,  and  books  substituted 
instead.  Reduce  laboratory  experiments 
to  typical  and  fundamental  cases  without 
unnecessary  repetitions;  this  would  suffice. 
Considerable  saving  financially  could  be 
made  to  the  colleges  at  the  same  time.  The 
fact  is,  a  great  many  of  our  students  do  not 
know  how  to  use  boolrs. 

Engineering  Education  United  in  Policies. 

Dean  F.  L.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the 
society,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  criticisms  made,  engineering 
education  is  free  from  weaknesses  which 
characterize  other  forms  of  professional 
education;  that  no  other  type  of  professional 


education  is  more  united  in  its  policies  nor 
more  uniform  in  maintaining  the  highest 
standards. 

In  his  closing  address  the  president  of  the 
society.  Dr.  Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  dean  of  the 
school  of  engineering  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  emphasized  the  homely  ideals  of 
education.  His  discussion  was  not  tech¬ 
nical.  He  appealed  to  the  simplicity  of  our 
early  days,  when  moral  virtues  were  more 
strongly  emphasized  and  home  life  was  given 
more  prominence.  “I  like  to  think  of 
culture  as  springing  from  the  heart,  as  the 
flower  of  the  plant  grown  in  the  home  and 
school  and  matured  in  an  atmosphere  of 
refinement,  its  roots  being  the  homely 
A'irtues  such  as  were  possessed  by  our  old 
fashioned  folk.  ” 

Dean  Colley  was  succeeded  as  president 
of  the  society  by  Charles  F.  Scott,  head  of 
the  electrical  engineering  department  of 
Yale  University. 


“MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS”  INCREASE 
PATRONS’  INTEREST. 

To  interest  parents  and  other  citizens  in 
the  work  of  the  schools,  four  Connecticut 
towns  have  been  holding  a  series  of  “moon¬ 
light  sessions,”  in  which  the  teacher  and 
pupils  give  evening  demonstrations  of  class¬ 
room  work.  At  one  meeting,  they  went 
through  the  first  hour's  work  of  a  regular 
school  day,  including  opening  exercises, 
health  inspection,  and  reading. 

Every  meeting  has  a  large  attendance;  at 
one  rural-school  session,  every  family  in  the 
district  was  represented.  Results  are  show¬ 
ing  already.  Citizens  are  beginning  to  take 
more  interest  and  pride  in  the’  schools,  and 
to  discuss  school  problems  at  home  \vith  their 
families.  Many  persons  are  awakening  to 
the  necessity  for  engaging  trained  teachers, 
and  some  taxpayers,  who  thought  the 
teachers  were  well  enough  paid  or  even 
overpaid,  are  beginning  to  change  their 
minds. 

Opportunity  to  observe  the  health  in¬ 
spection  in  the  schools  has  invited  public 
attention  to  the  activities  of  the  school 
nurse,  and  has  gained  better  support  for  her 
work.  Altogether,  the  school  authorities 
are  coming  to  believe  that  publicity  pays. 


Scientific  research  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  honorary  scientific  society.  Sigma  Xi, 
which  has  established  two  fellowships, 
paying  a  maximum  of  ?1,800  each  for  the 
academic  year.  The  funds  for  these  fellow¬ 
ships  have  been  contributed  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  offerings  of  members  of  Sigma  Xi, 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  many  of 
whom  have  agreed  to  contribute  $2  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  graduate 
students  to  engage  in  scientific  investigation. 
The  fellowships  are  intended  for  those  who 
have  already  received  a  doctor’s  degree. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES  IN  SEC- 
ONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Exhaustive  Survey  Planned  by  American 
Classical  League -Ample  Funds  Pro¬ 
vided  by  General  Education  Board. 


A  three-year  survey  of  secondary  school 
methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  was 
planned  by  the  American  Classical  League 
at  its  second  annual  meeting,  July  6th  and 
7th,  at  Philadelphia.  Dean  Andrew  F. 
West,  of  Princeton  University,  president  of 
the  league,  announced  that  the  general 
education  board  had  appropriated  .S60,000 
for  this  inve.-itigation,  which  is  expected  to 
result  in  the  preparation  of  a  progressive 
constructive  plan  for  the  tea<.-hing  of  the 
classics. 

The  survey  will  consider  the  effect  of 
administrative  policies  on  secondary  school 
study  of  the  classics,  the  better  training  of 
classical  teachers,  the  relation  of  Latin  to 
other  secondary  school  studie.s,  and  other 
phases  of  the  question.  Dean  We.st,  in  his 
annual  report,  recommended  self-criticism, 
frank  and  searching,  as  a  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  for  improvement  and  for  progre.ss  based 
on  improvement. 

Eight  regional  committees  will  assist  the 
general  advisory  committee  in  getting  neces¬ 
sary  information  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Expert  investigators  will  be  appointed, 
as  well  as  adffisers  in  other  subjects  such  as 
English,  modern  languages,  and  history. 

Vice  President  Calvin  Coolidge  addressed 
the  league  on  “The  classics  for  America.” 
H'he  Vice  President  said  that  the  league 
desired  to  bring  about  the  endurance  of  that 
modern  culture  which  has  been  the  result 
of  a  familiarity  with  the  classics.  “We  do 
not  wish  to  be  Greek,”  he  declared;  “we  do 
not  wish  to  be  Roman.  We  have  a  great 
desire  to  be  supremely  American.  We  can 
accomplish  this  by  continuing  the  process 
which  has  made  us  Americans.  We  nrust 
search  out  and  think  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  established  our  institutions.  In  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  minister  to  man’s  material  welfare,” 
he  said,  “w'e  must  not  forget  to  minister  to 
his  spiritual  welfai'e.  It  is  not  enough  to 
teach  men  science;  the  great  thing  is  to 
teach  them  how  to  use  science.” 

Experimental  tests  of  Latin  teaching  in 
connection  with  results  in  English  were  re¬ 
ported  on  by  Mason  D.  Gray,  Ea.st  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  L.  Carr, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Chicago  High 
School,  now  of  Oberlin  College.  These  edu¬ 
cators  have  been  elected  to  carry  on  special 
inve.stigation  as  part  of  the  new  survey. 

The  six- year  secondary  school  course  in 
its  bearing  on  Latin  and  Greek  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Gonzalez.  Lodge,  teachers’  college, 
Columbia  University. 
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DES  MOINES  MEETING  OF  THE 
N.  E.  A. 


New  Plan  of  Organization  Gives  New  As¬ 
pect  to  Meetings— A  Success  Notwith¬ 
standing  Intense  Heat. 


,By  Katherine  M.  Cook. 

The  Des  Moines  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  had  the  aspect  of  a 
business  rather  than  an  inspii'ational  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  that  experience  has  led  us  to 
expect.  This  change  of  aspect  was  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  first  meeting 
under  the  new  regime.  An  arrangement 
reminiscent  of  a  political  convention,  with 
placards  labeled  with  the  name  of  each  of 
the  States,  designated  the  places  reserved 
for  their  respective  delegates.  All  such 
seats  were  reserved  for  delegates  at  each 
meeting  during  the  hours  allotted  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Nondelegates  literally  took  the  back 
seats.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
the  acoustics  of  the  hall  were  poor  to  the 
verge  of  impossibility,  it  was  difficult  to 
follow  the  imoceedings  closely.  Chairman 
Hunter  had  the  crowd  with  him,  however, 
and,  when  in  doubt,  they  followed  his  lead¬ 
ership. 

Judged  by  the  casual  observer,  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  smaller  than  at  Salt  Lake.  Official 
registration,  howe'^’er,  indicated  that  a  larger 
number  were  present. 

Faithfulness  Under  Difficulties. 

The  heat  was  intense  and  listening  a  task, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  hearing,  yet  the 
members  and  delegates  were  more  than 
usually  faithful  in  attendance  and  attentive 
to  the  addresses.  There  was  a  general 
aspect  of  strict  attention  to  the  business  in 
hand,  which  demanded  constant  attendance 
at  meetings  and  resulted  in  givdng  the  meet¬ 
ings  less  of  the  holiday  appearance  than 
usual . 

General  programs  centered  around  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  association’s  program  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  place 
which  State  and  city  systems,  colleges,  and 
normal  schools  have  in  its  materialization. 
A  number  of  prominent  speakers  who  were 
scheduled  for  addresses  failed  to  appear. 
The  representative  system  resulted  in  the 
absence  of  many  prominent  educators  who 
happened*  not  to  be  elected  as  delegates  to 
the  convention.  Sectional  programs,  like 
those  of  the  general  meetings,  drew  large 
and  attentive  audiences.  There  is  a  strong 
sentiment  for  a  more  definite  opportunity 
for  discussion  at  future  meetings,  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter. 

Discuss  Matters  of  Common  Concern. 

The  State  superintendents,  disappointed 
in  arrangements  announced  for  their  meet¬ 


ing  on  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  general  sessions,  added  a  luncheon  to 
the  usual  dinner  which  annually  takes  the 
place  of  a  formal  meeting.  Matters  of 
special  concern  to  State  departments  of 
education  were  discussed  at  both  of  these 
gatherings. 

The  superintendents  extended  a  welcome 
to  Dr.  Tigert,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  assured  him  of  their  cordial  cooperation 
and  support.  For  the  first  time  the  Bureau 
of  Education  established  headquarters  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Chamberlain  Hotel. 
Many  States,  particularly  Western  States, 
kept  open  house  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel  during  the  week. 


AMERICAN  DELEGATES  TO  PAN¬ 
PACIFIC  CONFERENCE. 

Official  delegates  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference 
held  in  Honolulu,  August  11-21,  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  for  that  city  August  3d. 
They  are:  Frank  F.  Bunker,  until  recently 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  Julia  Wade 
Abbot,  specialist  in  kindergarten  education. 
Bureau  of  Education;  Edward  0.  Sisson, 
president  State  University  of  Montana; 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Pennsylvania;  David 
Starr  Jordan,  chancellor  emeritus,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  California; 
Frederic  L.  Burk,  president  State  normal 
school,  San  Francisco,  Cahf.;  Frank  B. 
Cooper,  superintendent  of  schools,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Official  delegates  from  25  or  more  countries 
that  border  upon  the  Pacific  conferred  upon 
the  educational  problems  that  are  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  to  all. 

The  initial  stop  in  caUing  this  conference 
was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  Pau-Pacilic 
Union  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  then  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  gave  his  approval 
and  cooperation  and  at  his  request  the  State 
Department  issued  the  formal  invitations. 
These  wore  sent  to  individual  educators  and 
to  universities  and  other  educational  in¬ 
stitutions. 


Schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
receive  34  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  for  city  government  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922.  This 
amount,  $8,002,440,  is  exceptionally  high. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  average  amount 
spent  on  the  schools  has  been  about  27  per 
cent  of  the  entire  budget. 


Japanese  customs  and  ideas,  as  well  as  the 
language,  are  to.ught  in  a  class  of  the  summer 
school  at  Columbia  University  by  a  Ja'paueso 
woman.  This  is  the  second  session  of  this 
class. 


AMERICANS  BUILD  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES  FOR  SERBIANS. 


Forty  Houses  Required  Immediately  and 
Junior  American  Red  Cross  Will  Com¬ 
plete  Twenty. 


■  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  is  announced 
by  the  Junior  American  Red  Cross  to  be 
administered  by  the  Serbian  Cliild  Welfare 
Association  of  America  in  the  rebuilding 
and  equipping  of  di.strict  schoolhouses  in 
Serbia. 

When  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation  began  its  work  of  rescuing  the 
50,000  Serb  war  orphans,  the  war  orphans 
were  placed  in  such  homes  as  coidd  be 
found  for  them  with  the  requirement  that 
at  stated  periods  their  guardians  should 
send  them  to  designated  centers  to  receive 
medical  and  dental  inspection.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  the  children  must  at¬ 
tend  school.  But  invading  armies  had 
wrecked  practically  all  of  the  district 
schoolhouses.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  reconstruct  and  equip  the  schools,  and 
Serbian  officials  agreed  to  pay  three-fourths 
of  the  cost,  the  Welfare  Association  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  remainder  from  American  con¬ 
tributors.  Thus  came  the  appeal  to  the 
Junior  American  Red  Cross,  which  promptly 
responded  with  this  sum,  sufficient  to  guar¬ 
antee-completion  of  20  of  the  imperatively 
necessary  40  schoolhouses. 

It  is  believed  that  various  junior  auxil¬ 
iaries  wdll  “adopt”  these  20  schools,  and 
possibly  the  entire  40  that  comprise  those 
being  reconstructed,  by  subscribing  $500 
to  the  building  fimd  for  each.  The  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  Serbian  schools,  photographs 
taken  before  and  after  reconstruction,  and 
reports  of  the  progress  being  made  will  be 
supplied  to  the  American  schools  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  educational  relief  w'ork. 


STATE  BOARD  OFFERS  CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION. 

Classroom  as  well  as  correspondence 
instruction  is  given  by  the  division  of 
university  e.xtension,  Massachusetts  State 
Department  of  Education,  in  cooperation 
with  the  colleges  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
These  courses  have  been  given  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  but  if  there  is  enough 
demand,  they  may  be  given  also  in  the 
dajd.ime.  A  small  fee  for  instruction  will  be 
collected. 

One  hundred  courses  are  offered,  including 
European  history,  Latin,  music,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  agricultural  economics,  and 
others.  Popular  lectures  and  lecture  courses 
have  been  arranged  on  many  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  to  be  given  in  the  Connecticut  Mdley 
by  professors  in  the  cooperating  colleges 
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ERADICATION  OP  ILLITERACY. 

I 

I  ( Caminutd  from  pagt  i.) 

song  a  lesson  in  English  and  in  good  Ameri¬ 
canism.  In  their  drilling  the  men  learn 
the  commands  in  what  is  called  “The 
cadence  system  of  close-order  drill.”  In 
this  way  \erbal,  motor,  and  auditory  ap¬ 
peals  are  coordinated.  It  was  my  privilege 
la.st  summer  to  tour  the  country  with  one  of 
the  detachments  of  soldiers  who  were, 
trained  in  this  way,  one  of  the  famous 
“  Americans-All”  detachments,  that  was 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Radcliffe 
Chautaiupia.  Each  one  of  these  men  is 
taught  a  trade  and  when  they  leave  the 
Army,  as  it  is  contemplated  many  of  them 
will  do,  they  go  out  useful  American  citi¬ 
zens.  The  effort  is  made  to  send  them  back 
to  their  communities  as  missionaries  for 
education  and  citizenship. 

Early  Census  Roperts  Are  GmtifriDg. 

AVhat  of  the  future?  We  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  get  the  complete  reports  of  the  1920 
census,  but  the  early  reports  are  gratifying. 
In  every  direction  illiteracy  is  being  slowly 
but  surely  diminished.  We  might  offer  a 
few  comparative  figures. 

In  Alabama  the  illiter8.cy  in  1890  was  34.1 
per  cent;  in  1900,  34.0;  in  1910,  22.9;  in  1920, 
16.1.  In  Arkansas,  the  illiteracy  in  1890 
was  26.6;  in  1900,  24.4;  in  1910,  12. G;  and  in 
1920,  9.4.  In  Delaware,  the  illiteracy  in 
1890  was  14.3;  in  1900,  12.0;  in  1910,* 8.1; 
and  in  1920,  5.9.  In  the  District  of  Oohun- 
bia,  the  illiteracy  in  1890  was  13,2;  in  1900, 
8.0;  in  1910,  4.9;  in  1920,  2.8. 

The  tendency  might  be  summarized  as 
follows:  On  the  whole,  negro  illiteracy  is 
being  reduced  more  rapidly  than  white 
illiteracy.  Urban  illiteracy  in  the  past  has 
decreased  more  rapidly  than  rural  illiteracy, 
but  due  to  the  influx  of  foreign  elements  into 
the  cities  it  is  likely  that  in  the  present 
time  or  the  near  future  the  greatest  problem 
will  be  in  the  cities.  The  only  class  among 
whom  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase 
in  illiteracy  in  recent  years  is  among  the 
foreign-born  whites.  .And  this  has  been 
only  in  certain  localities.  With  the  passage 
of  the  Dillingham  bill  limiting  foreign  im¬ 
migration  we  can  expect  improvement  in 
the  near  future  in  this  class. 

Llterat.v  a  Criterion  of  National  Strength. 

Dn  'kle,  in  his  Ilistoiy’  of  Civilization,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  progress  of  ci\’ilization  in  the 
various  nationalities  depends  largely  upon 
the  production  of  certain  tnies  of  food  or 
Homething  to  that  effect.  We  believe  that  ! 
no  single  criterion  of  national  strength  can 
he  found  which  is  stronger  than  the  degree 
of  literacy.  Of  course,  manufactures  enter 
into  the  greatness  of  a  people,  their  number, 
their  material  resources.  Their  social  and 
moral  conditions,  and  other  things  unneces¬ 
sary  to  mention.  All  other  things  being 
etfual,  it  seems  that  we  can  make  out  a  rank¬ 


ing  of  modern  nations  so  far  as  their  national 
strength  is  concerned  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  literacy. 

Illiterate  Nations  Arc  Hopelessly  Weak. 

No  nation  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  illiteracy,  unless  we  consider  that  the 
United  States  belongs  in  this  class,  ranks  as 
a  great  power  in  the  world  to-day.  There  is 
no  nation  where  there  is  a  low  d^ree  of 
illiteracy  and  which  is  of  any  considerable 
size  which  do^  not  have  great  influence 
among  the  nations.  The  comparative  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  South  American  Governments  is 
largely  due  to  the  appalling  illiteracy  that 
exists  there,  ranging  from  92.7  per  cent  in 
Guatemala  to  39 . 8  in  Uruguay.  The  nations 
of  Europe  can  be  classified  very  largely  on  a 
basis  of  literacy.  The  German  Empire, 
0.05.  Germany  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
powerful  nation  engaged  in  the  World  War, 
considering  her  resources  and  man  power. 
Among  the  German  States  Prussia  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  dominant  force.  There  illit¬ 
eracy  had  been  reduced  to  0.02  per  cent. 
Russia,  with  her  vast  man  power  and  re¬ 
sources,  collapsed  in  the  war.  Illiteracy  in 
Russia  was  69  per  cent.  Spain  once  was  the 
dominant  power  of  the  earth.  To-day  she  is 
hopelessly  weak  with  an  illiteracy  of  58.7 
per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  maintains 
her  leadership  in  European  and  world  affairs 
largely  because  of  the  fact  that  she  can  lioast 
of  1.8  per  cent  of  illiteracy.  France,  at  the 
time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  had  an 
illiteracy  of  about  40  per  cent.  She  fell 
easily  liefore  Prussia.  Prance  demonstrated 
that  illiteracy  could  be  eradicated  or  re¬ 
duced  to  a  low  minimum.  When  the  recent 
war  broke  out  she  had  reduced  it  to  4  per 
cent  in  the  French  arm.  Perhaps  that  ac¬ 
counts  largely  for  the  changed  nation  which 
Germany  found  France  to  be  in  the  recent 
conflict.  Three  little  countries,  with  tiny 
populations,  remain  strong  to-day  amidst 
the  turmoil  of  European  nations — Den¬ 
mark,  0.2  per  cent;  Sweden,  0.2  per  cent; 
Switzerland,  0.3  per  cent. 


WORLD  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
ADULT  EDUCATION. 


Close  Relations  with  Ministries  of  Ednca- 
tion— First  President  of  Czechoslovakia 
at  Head  of  Organization. 


Of  the  many  organizations  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  as  a  direct  consequence  of  tlie  World 
War  and  the  necessitated  educational  rocon- 
struction  that  must  follow,  the  World  .Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Adult  Education  is  of  special 
promise. 

There  is  so  much  of  elementary  and 
secondarj’  education  that  does  not  function 
in  life  lliat  the  average  adult,  in  order  not 
to  become  a  misfit  and  a  burden  to  society, 
would  like  to  continue  his  education  under 
tbe  vitalizing  process  of  supervised  prac¬ 
tice.  He  would  like  to  improve  his  cul¬ 
ture,  efficiency,  and  moral  worth  while 
performing  tlie  daily  tasks  of  making  a 
living. 

To  meet  this  need  of  wisely  directed  adult 
education,  the  World  Association  for  .^dult 
Education  was  foimded  March,  1919.  with 
Prof.  T.  G.  Masaryk,  first  president  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  as  president. 
There  are  branch  organizations  in  many 
countries  with  close  relations  with  the 
.several  ministries  of  education.  The  pub¬ 
lished  literature  on  ains  several  bulletins 
and  the  annual  report  can  be  obtained 
through  the  president,  Prof.  Masaryk, 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

The  World  As.sociation  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  has  scarcely  passed  the  first  stage  of 
organization,  but  promises  well  for  the 
futme  betterment  of  adult  education.  It 
ought  to  stimulate  adult  education  in  all 
countries  and  will  tend  in  time  to  produce 
more  sympathetic  international  relations, 
which  is  a  desirable  thing  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  education. — G.  W.  A.  Ltickcy. 


Tk»  Best  M«h  of  tb«  Times. 

I  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  so  often  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  economic,  ])olit- 
ical,  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  nation 
after  all  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and 
the  education  of  its  citizenship,  'i'his  lieing 
the  case  we  can  look  upon  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy  which  now  seems  to  be  a.ssured  as 
t  he  best  omen  of  the  times  for  the  nations  of 
the  world. 


.A  depul ment  of  theoretical  music  v/ill  bo 
openori  this  term  in  Bryn  Alawr  College. 
This  department  wilt  consist  of  elective 
courses  in  elementary  and  advanced  har¬ 
mony,  and  theory  and  history  of  music. 


YALE  EXAMINATION  PLAN  IS  MODI- 
FIED. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  will  be  examined  hereafter  on  the*  ba.sis 
of  their  senior  class  work  in  the  accretlited 
i  schools  from  which  they  came.  No  lowering 
I  of  standards  is  contemplated,  but  it  is  ex- 
1  pected  to  make  the  transmission  ea.sier  from 
the  public  schools  to  the  university. 

Upon  recommendation  of  his  principal,  a 
candidate  whose  school  record  shows  that  he 
has  successfully  completed  a  four-year  course 
in  an  accredited  school  covering  the  rtupiired 
subjiK-ts  may  gain  admission  to  eolkYje  by 
passing  examinations  in  English  and  three 
of  the  following;  Latin,  mathematics,  mod¬ 
ern  language,  and  science,  all  of  regular 
senior  high-school  grade. 
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DENTAL  HYGIENE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


By  Bertha  Y.  IIebb. 


Dental  hygiene,  or  “preventive  den-  I 
tietry”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  public  schools  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  in  1913,  through  the  untiring  en¬ 
deavors  of  Dr.  Alfred  0.  Fonos.  Dr.  Fones, 
as  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  read  his  recent 
reports,  is  a  believer  in  the  theotn-  that  nearly 
all  tooth  trouble  begins  from  the  surface  of 
the  teeth,  and  that  by  proper  care  of  the 
mouth  this  trouble  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
And  he  not  only  believed  in  this  theory, 
but  he  practiced  it — early  insisting  upon  it 
in  his  private  practice.  I.ater,  after  setting 
forth  its  great  need,  he  began  urging  the 
city  authorities  of  Bridgeport  to  introduce 
it  into  their  public  schools.  At  first.  Dr. 
Fones  was  heard  indifferently.  Nothing 
daunted,  hovrever,  he  repeated  the  rmgency 
of  the  case  and  repeated  it  again,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  small  financial  outlay  that  would  be 
necessary  for  its  installation. 

Necessary  Equipment  is  IneTpensiTe. 

The  equipment,  as  he  calculated,  would 
cost  only  about  $200  for  each  operator,  and 
each  operator  could  care  for  about  800  chil¬ 
dren;  and  the  equipment  such  as  he  had  in 
view,  being  small  and  portable,  would  re¬ 
quire  no  extra  space  for  its  accommodation . 

After  renewed  appeals  upon  the  part  of 
Dr.  Fones,  the  city  authorities  in  the  fall  of 
1913  appropriated  $5,000  to  the  health 
department  in  order  to  test  the  plan. 

The  first  step  was  toward  the  ti’aining  of 
dental  hygienists,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  the  purpo.se.  To  this  end  Dr. 
Fones  gave  much  of  his  time,  securing  as 
well  the  services  of  competent  doctors  and 
dentists  who  came  to  Bridgeport  to  lecture 
at  stated  intervals.  When  necessary,  he 
gave  largely  of  his  own  means. 

In  one  year’s  time,  September,  1914,  the 
first  dental  hygienists  were  ready  for  work. 
This  corps  consisted  of  eight  dental  hygien¬ 
ists  and  two  supervisors,  with  Dr.  Fones  as 
director. 

Mouths  Examined,  Treated,  and  Charted. 

Dr.  Fones  proceeded  as  follows; 

First,  the  mouths  of  all  the  children  of  the 
first  and  second  grades  (for  at  first  the  work 
covered  only  those  two  grades)  were  thor¬ 
oughly  examined,  treated,  and  charted  for 
future  observation. 

Simple  talks  were  given,  with  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon,  in  order  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  children.  Toothbrush  drills 
were  given.  Even  at  this  early  age  the 
children  were  taught  to  know  the  value  of 
a  toothbrush,  to  respect  it — in  fact,  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  sentinel  standing  guard  over 
their  most  cherished  possessions. 


Tlie  interest  of  the  parents  was  also 
aroused,  through  literature  and  other  means, 
in  order  to  secure  their  cooperation  in 
influencing  the  children  at  the  home  end 
of  the  project.  A  limewater  mouth  wash 
so  inexpensive  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
all,  was  insisted  upon;  and  an  agreement  was 
with  a  local  firm  by  which  toothbrushes 
could  be  secured  for  5  cents  each.  A  need 
of  “physical  exercise”  for  the  teeth,  such 
as  could  be  secured  from  certain  coarse  food, 
was  emphasized,  and  throughout  the  entire 
course  instruction  as  to  diet  suitable  for  a 
growing  child  was  emphasized  over  and 
over  again. 

Additional  Hygienists  arc  Employed. 

The  work  under  Dr.  Fones  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  in  1915,  six  additional 
hygienists  were  employed.  By  1917  the 
work  had  been  extended  to  five  grades  and 
included  the  care  of  15,000  children;  the 
next  j'ear  the  children  of  the  parochial 
school  asked  to  be  admitted  and  they  were 
taken  in. 

At  present  the  mouth  health  of  20,000 
children  is  looked  after;  there  are  26  hygien¬ 
ists  and  3  dentists,  and  the  city  is  giving 
over  $40,000  a  year  for  the  work. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  the  fifth  grade  in 
one  school  showed  a  reduction  of  67.5  per 
cent  of  cavities  from  its  condition  five  years 
previously;  five  schools,  57  per  cent;  two 
others,  50  per  cent;  the  average  being  34  per 
cent.  The  latest  report  shows  a  still  greater 
reduction,  many  schools  having  reduced 
this  trouble  85  per  cent,  with  a  general  aver¬ 
age  of  50  per  cent. 

Retardation,  as  vouched  for  by  one  of  the 
school  officials  of  Bridgeport,  has  been  largely 
reduced.  Modern  teaching  methods,  ex¬ 
plains  this  official,  may  have  influenced 
these  results;  but  dental  hygiene  has  been 
largely  instrumental,  for  the  reason  that 
r  many  of  the  previous  absenced  from  school 
were  caused  by  “sick  teeth,”  particularly 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  absences  from 
this  cause  have  been  materially  lessened. 

The  project  has  cost  only  about  $1.50  a  year 
for  each  school  child,  and  what  is  saved  in 
reeducation  almost  replaces  even  this  small 
outlay. 

Bridgeport  Plan  is  Unique. 

In  a  recent  letter  Dr.  Fones  said: 

“I  know  of  no  city  that  is  working  on  just 
the  plan  that  Bridgeport  has  adopted,  as 
most  of  the  cities  that  are  giving  dental  care 
to  their  children  have  been  working  with 
repair  clinics  only.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ap¬ 
proaches  most  nearly  to  this  educational 
,  and  preventive  work  under  the  roofs  of  the 


schools.  I  believe  that  the  next  few  years 
will  see  many  centers  with  hygienists  work¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools.  Our  last  step  in 
adopting  a  Ijealth  program  in  the  schools 
making  health  a  requisite  for  promotion,  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  advanced  movement 
in  this  line  yet  inaugurated.  This  year  we 
expect  to  send  practically  all  of  the  children 
from  the  fifth  grade  into  the  sixth  with  no 
cavities  in  the  permanent  teeth,  and  with 
all  physical  defects  of  the  eye,  car,  nose, 
throat,  and  skin  either  corrected  or  in  iDroccss 
of  correction. 

“  I  believe  that  it  is  only  by  such  work  in 
our  pubLLc-school  systems  that  we  can  answer 
the  findings  of  the  draft  boards  which  showed 
such  deplorable  physical  condition  of  the 
young  men  of  this  country.” 


MEETING  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION, 

To  spread  the  stud;/  of  the  home  is  the 
aim  of  the  Home  Economics  Association, 
which  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Swamp- 
scott.  Mass.,  June  27  to  June  30.  This 
association  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  20 
years  in  research  work  in  home  economics 
and  in  promoting  the  extension  of  its  teach¬ 
ing.  An  example  of  its  work  is  the  raising 
of  $6,000  during  the  past  year  to  support  for 
three  years  a  teacher  of  home  economics  in 
the  College  of  Constantinople. 

Home  economics  in  its  various  aspects 
was  discussed,  including  nutrition  and 
health,  textiles,  etc.,  and  the  teaching  of 
various  lines  in  this  connection.  Carnegie 
Nutrition  Laboratory,  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 
and  Children’s  Hospital  were  among  the 
places  visited  by  members  of  the  association 
during  the  meeting  days. 

“The  American  Home  Essential  to  the 
Maintenance  of  American  Ideals”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  dean 
emerita,  Simmons,  College.  Payson  Smith, 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education, 
spoke  on  “The  Necessity  of  the  Extension 
of  Home  Economics  Teaching.”  Other 
topics  were  The  Place  of  the  Nutrition 
Worker  in  the  Health  Program  and  “Homo 
Economics  Women  and  the  Press.” 

Institutional  management  and  social 
service  were  taken  up,  as  well  as  extension 
education,  and  coordination  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  instniction  with  home  life  ex¬ 
perience. 


Professors  in  the  University  of  Vienna  are 
leaving  the  university  to  accept  chairs  in 
other  universities  where  the  pay  is  higher 
and  the  cost  of  living  lower.  Heidelberg, 
Munich,  Dorpat,  and  other  universities  have 
invited  Vienna  professors  to  join  their 
faculties,  and  many  have  decided  to  go. 
'Pile  Austrian  ministry  of  education  is 
desirous  of  keeping  these  men  in  Vienna, 
but  can  not  afford  to  pay  salaries  large 
enough. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 


Idea!  Is  to  Banish  Ignorance  and  Create 
a  Literate,  Thinking  World  of  Universal 
Intelligence. 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 

Nearly  1,900  persona  registered  at  the 
Forty-third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Librar}'-  Association,  which  was  held 
at  the  New  Ocean  House  in  Swampscott 
Mass.,  during  the  week  beginning  June  20, 
1921.  This  attendance  exceeded  that  for 
any  previous  association  conference,  and  in 
quality  of  program,  interest  manifested,  and 
other  attendant  circumstances,  the  meeting 
was  a  decided  success. 

Not  Enough  Attention  to  Culture. 

After  the  addresses  of  welcome  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session,  an  address  entitled  “The 
Prophet  and  the  Poet  ”  was  given  by  Prof. 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  of  Boston  University, 
in  which  he  criticized  the  modern  methods 
of  American  schools  as  devoting  too  much 
attention  to  vocational  subjects  and  too 
little  to  solid  culture. 

The  title  of  President  Alice  S.  Tyler’s 
address,  given  at  the  second  general  session, 
was  “Some  Aspects  of  Library  Progress.” 
She  made  the  point  that  librarians,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  who  hold  higher  conceptions 
of  education,  are  striving  toward  the  ideal  of 
banishing  ignorance  and  creating  a  literate, 
thinking  world  of  universal  intelligence. 
One  important  way  in  which  the  association 
might  promote  library  efficiency,  in  the 
president’s  belief,  would  be  by  making 
scientific  measurements  of  library  activi¬ 
ties  and  by  collecting  and  interpreting 
statistics,  so  that  professional  23rocedure 
may  be  based  on  certain  knowledge  instead 
of  on  conjecture.  In  carrying  out  this 
policy,  help  is  sought  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Public  Libraries  Foster  Intelligent  Citizenship. 

At  the  third  general  session,  the  principal 
speaker  was  Hon.  Horace  M.  Towner,  Eep- 
resentativo  in  Congress  from  Iowa,  on  the 
subject  of  “Libraries  and  the  Nation.” 
Judge  Towner  called  attention  to  tire  dan¬ 
gerous  amount  of  illiteracy  now  existing  in 
the  United  States,  and  said  that  public 
libraries,  like  jrublic  schools,  are  necessary 
for  building  up  an  intelligent  citizenship. 
He  explained  the  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress  to  give  national  support  to  all 
agencies  of  public  education,  including  pub¬ 
lic  libraries.  Keaffirming  its  action  at  a 
previous  conference  in  regard  to  the  Smith- 
Towner  bill,  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  this  meeting  adopted  a  resolution 


indorsing  the  projrosed  legislation  now 
known  as  the  Sterling-Tovmer  bill,  which 
includes  a  bureau  of  libraries. 

City  Libraries  Serve  Country  People. 

The  fifth  session  on  Saturday  morning  was 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
read  a  paper  on  ‘  ‘  The  City’s  Leadership  in 
Book  Distribution,”  in  which  he  showed 
that  while  library  methods  have  first  been 
perfected  in  centers  of  population,  there  is 
now  a  tendency  in  many  respects  toward 
mutual  interpenetration  of  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  making  possible  the  extension  of 
various  city  advantages  to  country  residents. 

Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of 
the  JIassachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
brought  greetings  from  the  American  Coun¬ 
try  Life  Association.  He  said  that  the  great 
function  of  the  rural  library  is  to  bring  the 
farmer  into  touch  with  industrial  and  world 
democracy  by  the  use  of  books,  and  second¬ 
arily  to  afford  him  means  of  culture  and 
relaxation.  The  literature  of  country  life 
offered  by  the  rural  library  should  be  written 
from  the  farm  point  of  view,  so  as  to  increase 
the  farmer’s  love  and  appreciation  of  his 
emdronraent.  The  rural  library  should 
aim  to  reach  all  with  books;  it  should  tie 
up  with  the  Grange,  with  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  bureaus,  and  Avith  clubs  engaged 
in  the  study  of  citizenship  and  social  admin¬ 
istration.  It  is  well  also  for  the  library  to 
serve  as  a  community  center.  “Books  for 
everybody”  is  a  good  motto  for  libraries, 
but  to  this  should  be  added  “Everybody 
for  books.” 

Publishers  Participate  in  Meeting. 

The  subject  of  the  sixth  and  final  general 
session  on  Saturday  evening  was  To-day’s 
tendencies  in  book  publishing  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Glenn 
Frank,  editor  of  the  Century  magazine, 
on  -  The  New  Temper  of  the  Beading 
Public;  by  Alfred  Harcourt,  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  on  Ferment  and  Fact;  by 
Herbert  F.  Jenkins,  of  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  on  The  Nation’s  Fiction  Appetite; 
and  by  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Book  Publish¬ 
ers,  on  Next  Steps  in  Extending  the  Use 
of  Books. 

In  addition  to  the  general  sessions, 
programs  were  presented  by  the  numerous 
affiliated  associations,  sections,  and  other 
groups.  Among  these  the  school  libraries 
section  held  three  meetings,  one  of  which 
was  addressed  by  Clarence  D.  Kingsley, 
superAu’sor  of  secondary  education  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

New  Constitution  is  Adopted. 

Tile  new  constitution  for  the  American 
Library  Association,  which  was  proposed 
at  the  Colorado  Springs  meeting  in  1920, 


“GIVE  YOURSELF  A  FAIR 
START.” 


Cleveland  Board  of  Education  Issues  At¬ 
tractive  Booklet  to  Show  Advantages  of 
High-School  Training. 


Elementary -school  graduates  in  Cleveland 
who  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  they  should 
enter  high  school  may  have  their  doubts  set¬ 
tled  by  the  illustrated  book  which  the  city 
board  of  education  has  distributed,  called 
“Give  Yourself  a  Fair  Start.”  Parents  also 
may  change  theii-  minds  as  to  the  immediate 
necessity  for  sending  their  children  to 
work  when  they  begin  to  realize  what  a 
practical  investment  a  good  foundation  of 
education  is. 

To  remove  some  parents’  idea  that  high- 
school  education  is  a  waste  of  time  for  the 
boy  or  girl  who  is  soon  to  earn  his  own  liv¬ 
ing,  the  book  emphasizes  the  practical  side 
of  the  course.  Pictures  show  students 
learning  the  use  of  machines  for  office  uses, 
such  as  computing,  billing,  and  invoicing. 
Skilled  mechanics  in  the  making  are  pic¬ 
tured  at  work  in  the  shops  of  the  technical 
high  school. 

Training  girls  to  become  intelligent  home 
makers  is  one  of  the  activities  illustrated, 
and  those  parents  who  think  that  further 
education  will  make  their  girls  bookish  and 
impractical  may  begin  to  think  differently 
when  it  is  brought  to  their  attention  that 
high-school  girls  learn  to  make  their  own 
clothes  and  to  cook  good  meals. 

Letters  from  successful  Cleveland  citi¬ 
zens  give  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer. 
The  book  ends  with  the  reminder  that  even 
if  a  pupil  must  give  up  high  school  to  go  to 
work,  he  can  go  to  a  night  high  school. 


was  unanimously  adopted  at  this  confer¬ 
ence  and  went  into  effect. 

Officers  for  1921-22  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  President,  Azariah  S.  Root,  librarian 
of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  first  vice 
president,  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  librarian 
public  library.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  second 
vice  president,  Claribel  R.  Barnett,  librarian 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  treasurer,  Edward  D. 
Tweedell,  assistant  librarian,  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Social-service  work  was  done  by  439  Har¬ 
vard  students  during  the  past  academic 
year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  social 
service  committee  of  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House  Association.  These  students  wmrked 
in  settlement  houses,  the  Cambridge  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  churches,  edu¬ 
cational  clubs.  Boy  Scout  organizations,  the 
associated  charities,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions. 
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THE  CLASSICS  FOR  AMERICA. 

(Continued  from  page  I.) 

The  present  age  has  been  marked  by 
science  and  commercialism.  In  its  primary 
purpose  it  re%'eals  mankind  nndertaldng  to 
overcome  their  physical  limitations.  This 
is  being  accomplished  by  wonderful  discov¬ 
eries  which  have  given  the  race  dominion 
over  new  powers.  The  chief  demand  of  all 
the  world  has  seemed  to  be  for  new  increases 
in  these  directions.  There  has  been  a  great 
impatience  with  e^'erything  which  did  not 
appear  to  minister  to  this  requirement. 

World  Dependent  on  Science  and  Commerce. 

Thi.s  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
technic-a-l  schools  and  in  general  pro\’ifdons 
for  vocational  education.  There  has  been  a 
theory  that  all  learning  ought  to  be  at  once 
translated  into  scientific  and  commercial 
activities.  Of  course,  the  world  to-day  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  science  and  on 
commerce.  Without  them  great  areas  would 
be  depopulated  by  famine  and  pestilence 
almost  in  a  day.  With  them  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  diffusion  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  not 
only  unexcelled,  but  continually  increasing. 
These  advantages,  these  very  necessities, 
are  not  only  not  to  be  denied,  but  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  given  the  highest  commendation. 
All  this  is  not  absolute  but  relative.  It  is 
neither  self-sufficient  nor  self-existing.  It 
represents  the  physical  side  of  life.  It  is 
the  product  of  centuries  of  an  earlier  culture, 
a  culture  which  was  none  the  loss  real 
because  it  supposed  the  earth  was  fiat,  a 
culture  which  was  preeminent  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
of  life. 

The  age  of  science  and  commercialism  is 
here.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  wishing 
it  otherwise.  The  wise  desire  is  not  to 
destroy  it,  but  to  use  it  and  direct  it  rather 
than  to  be  used  and  directed  by  it,  that  it 
may  be  as  it  should  be,  not  the  master  but 
the  servant,  that  the  physical  forces  may  not 
prevail  over  the  moral  forces,  and  that  the 
rule  of  life  may  not  be  expediency  but 
righteousness. 

Foundation  of  Modern  Civilization. 

No  question  can  be  adequately  compre¬ 
hended  without  knowing  its  historical  back¬ 
ground.  Modern  civilization  dates  from 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  world  was  not  nevr 
in  their  day.  They  were  the  inheidtors  of  a 
civilization  which  had  gone  before,  but  what 
they  had  inherited  they  recast,  enlarged, 
and  intensified  and  made  their  own,  so  that 
their  culture  took  on  a  distincti-\e  form, 
embracing  all  that  the  past  held  best  in  the 
Roman  world  of  the  CaBsars.  That  great 
Empire  fell  a  prey,  first  to  itself  and  then  to 
the  barbarians.  After  this  seeming  catas¬ 
trophe  scholarships  and  culture  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  lor  nearly  a  thousand  years,  finally 
to  emerge  again  in  the  re%'ival  of  learning. 
This  came  almost  entirely  out  of  the  in¬ 


fluence  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
reviNal  of  learning  was  the  revival  of  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  plus  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  revealed  religion.  Out  of  that 
revival  has  grown  the  culture  of  western 
Europe  and  Amci'ica.  It  is  important  to 
keep  foundations  clearly  in  mind.  The 
superstructure  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  whatever  may  be  its 
excellence.  However  worthy  a  place  it 
may  fill,  it  can  not  stand  except  on  a  sound 
foundation.  In  the  revival  of  learning  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  played  an  important 
part.  It  was  under  its  stimulus  that  the 
two  methods  of  induction  and  deduction, 
experiment  and  reason,  by  which  the 
human  mind  gains  knowledge  were  firmly 
established.  This  swept  away  the  vain 
imaginings  of  the  schoolmen,  gave  a  new 
freedom  to  thought  and  laid  the  beginnings 
of  modern  scientific  research.  It  has 
brought  about  the  modern  era  of  learning 
which  is  reflected  in  every  avenue  of  human, 
life.  It  is  in  business.  It  is  in  education. 
It  is  in  religion.  No  one  cjuestions  its 
power.  No  one  questions  its  desirability, 
but  it  is  not  all  sufficient. 

Culture  the  Product  of  Continuing  Effort. 

It  is  impossible  for  society  to  break  with  its 
past.  It  is  the  product  of  all  which  has 
gone  before.  We  could  not  cut  ourselves 
off  from  all  influences  which  existed  prior 
to  the'  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
expect  any  success  by  undertaking  to 
ignore  all  that  happened  before  that  date. 
The  development  of  society  is  a  gradual 
accomplishment.  Culture  is  the  product 
of  a  continuing  effort.  The  education  of  the 
race  is  never  accomplished.  It  must  be 
gone  over  with  each  individual  and  it  must 
continue  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending 
of  life.  Society  can  not  say  it  has  attained 
culture  and  can  therefore  rest  from  its 
labors.  All  that  it  can  say  is  that  it  has 
learned  the  method  and  process  by  which 
culture  is  secured  and  go  on  applying  such 
method  and  process. 

Education  Must  Follow  Development  of  Sace. 

Biology  teaches  us  that  the  individual 
goes  through  the  various  stages  of  evolution 
which  has  brought  him  to  his  present  state 
of  perfection.  All  theories  of  education 
teach  us  that  the  mind  develops  in  the  same 
way,  rising  tlu’ough  the  various  stages  that 
have  marked  the  ascent  of  mankind  from 
the  lowest  savagery  to  the  highest  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  principle  is  a  compelling  reason 
for  t  he  continuance  of  classics  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  educational  system.  It  was  by 
the  use  of  this  method  that  we  reached  our 
present  state  of  development. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  person  must 
be  a  classical  scholar.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  everyone  who  crosses  the  ocean  to  be  an 
ex]ierienced  mariner,  nor  for  everyone  who 
works  on  a  building  to  be  a  learned  architect; 


but  if  the  foreign  shore  is  to  be  reached  in 
safety,  if  the  building  is  to  take  on  a  form 
of  utility  and  beauty,  it  will  be  because  of 
direction  and  instruction  given  according 
to  established  principles  and  ideals.  The 
principles  and  ideals  on  which  we  must 
depend  not  only  for  a  continuance  of  modern 
culture,  but,  I  believe,  for  a  continuance  of 
the  development  of  science  itself  come  to  us 
from  the  classics.  All  this  is  the  reason  that 
the  sciences  and  the  professions  reach  their 
highest  development  as  the  supplement  of  a 
classical  education. 

Superficial  Study  Not  Mental  Discipline. 

Perhaps  the  chief  criticism  of  education 
and  its  resulting  effect  upon  the  community 
today  is  superficiality.  A  generation  ago 
the  business  man  who  had  made  a  success 
without  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  sent  his  son  to  the  university,  where  he 
took  a  course  in  Greek  and  I^atin.  On  his 
return  home,  because  he  could  not  imme¬ 
diately  take  his  father’s  place  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business,  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  his  education  had  been  a  failure.  In 
order  to  judge  the  correctness  of  this  con¬ 
clusion  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  young  man  had  really  been 
educated  or  whether  he  had  gone  through 
certain  prescribed  courses  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second  place  whether  he  finally 
developed  executive  ability.  It  can  not  be 
denied  that  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
classics  is  only  a  superficial  knowledge. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ability  to 
think  correctly  which  is  the  charijcteristic 
of  a  disciplined  mind  can  be  derived  from 
it.  Without  doubt  a  superficial  study  of  the 
classics  is  of  less  value  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  sciences  or  a 
superfiipal  business  course.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  the  classics  as  a  course  of 
training  is  that  in  modern  institutions  there 
is  little  chance  of  going  through  them  in  a 
superficial  way.  Another  of  their  advan¬ 
tages  is  that  the  master  of  them  lives  in 
something  more  than  the  present  and  thinks 
of  something  more  than  the  external  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  hour,  and  after  all  it  was  the 
study  of  the  classics  that  produced  the 
glories  of  the  Elizabethan  age  with  its  poets, 
its  philosophers,  its  artists,  its  explorers,  its 
soldiers,  its  statesmen,  and  its  churchmen. 

Mastery  of  Classics  Requires  Effort. 

Education  is  primarily  a  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  ideals.  Its  first  great  duty  is  the 
formation  of  character,  which  is  the  result 
of  heredity  and  training.  This  by  no  means 
excludes  the  desirability  of  an  education  in 
the  utilities,  but  is  a  statement  of  what  edu¬ 
cation  must  include  if  it  meet  with  any 
success.  It  is  not  only  because  the  classical 
method  has  been  followed  in  our  evolution 
of  culture,  but  bocau.se  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  is  unsurpassed  as  a  method  of  di.s- 
cipline.  Their  mastery  requires  an  effort 
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and  an  application  which  must  be  both  in¬ 
tense  and  prolonged.  They  bring  into 
action  all  the  faculties  of  observation,  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  reason.  To  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  them  is  to  become  possessed  of 
self-control  and  of  intelligence,  which  are 
the  foundations  of  all  character. 

Greek  and  Latin  Still  Uve. 

We  often  hoar  Greek  and  Latin  referred 
to  as  dead  langauges.  There  are  some 
languages  which  may  have  entirely  expired, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  such  have  yet  been 
discovered.  There  arc  words  and  forms  in 
all  languages  which  are  dead  because  no 
longer  used.  There  are  many  such  in  our 
own  language.  But  Greek  and  Latin  are  not 
dead .  The  Romance  languages  are  modified 
Latin,  and  our  own  language  is  filled  with 
words  derived  from  Greek  and  T.atin  which 
have  every  living  attribute.  ITiis  is  so  true 
that  to  a  certain  extent  there  can  be  no 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
a  large  part  of  the  language  employed  in 
every-day  use,  and  the  language  of  science 
and  scholarship  almost  in  its  entirety,  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Our 
literature  is  so  filled  with  classical  allusions 
that  an  understanding  of  its  beauties  can 
scarcely  be  secured  by  any  other  means. 

The  most  pressing  requirement  of  the 
present  hour  is  not  how  we  are  to  solve  our 
economic  problems,  but.  Where  are  we  to 
find  the  sustaining  influences  for  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life?  How  are  we  to  justify  the  exist¬ 
ing  form  of  government  in  our  Republic? 
Where  shall  we  resort  for  teachings  in  patriot¬ 
ism?  On  what  can  we  rely  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  that  service  of  sacrifice  which  has 
made  modern  civilization  possible?  The 
progress  of  the  present  era  gives  no  new 
answers  to  these  problems.  There  are  no 
examples  of  heroism  which  outrival  Leoni¬ 
das  at  Thermopylae,  or  Horatius  at  the 
Bridge.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
is  through  and  through  an  inspiring  plea  for 
patriotism,  from  the  mediations  of  their 
philosophers  to  the  orations  of  their  states¬ 
men  and  the  dispatches  of  their  soldiers. 

Modern  Democracy  Began  in  Greece. 

Tile  world  has  recently  awakened  to  the 
value  and  the  righteousness  of  democracy. 
Tliis  ideal  is  not  new.  It  has  been  the  vision 
which  the  people  of  many  nations  have  fol¬ 
lowed  through  centuries.  Because  men 
knew  that  that  ideal  had  been  partially 
realized  in  Greece  and  Rome,  they  have 
had  faith  that  it  would  be  fully  realized  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  beginnings  of 
modern  democracy  were  in  Athens  and 
Sparta.  That  form  of  human  relationship 
can  neither  be  explained  nor  defended  ex¬ 
cept  by  reference  to  these  examples  and  a 
re.statement  of  the  principles  on  which  their 
government  rested.  Both  of  these  nations 
speak  to  us  eloquently  of  the  progress  they 
made  so  long  as  their  citizens  field  to  these 


ideals,  and  they  admonish  us  with  an  elo¬ 
quence  even  more  convincing  of  the  decay 
and  ruin  which  comes  to  any  people  when 
it  falls  away  from  these  ideals.  There  is  no 
surer  road  to  destruction  than  prosperity 
without  character. 

There  is  little  need  to  mention  the  debt 
which  modem  literature  owes  to  the  great 
examples  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Even  the 
New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  any  institution  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  hterature  should 
neglect  the  classics.  Nowhere  have  the 
niceties  of  thought  been  better  expressed 
than  in  their  prose.  Now'hera  have  music 
and  reason  been  more  harmoniously  com¬ 
bined  than  in  their  poetry,  and  nowhere  is 
there  greater  eloquence  than  in  their  ora¬ 
tions.  We  look  to  them  not  merely  as  the 
writers  and  speakers  of  great  thoughts,  but 
as  the  doers  of  greater  deeds.  There  is  a 
glory  in  the  achievements  of  the  Greeks 
under  Themistoc.les,  there  is  an  admiration 
for  the  heroes  of  Salamis,  there  is  even  a 
pride  in  the  successful  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  which  the  humiliating  days  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  can  not  take  away. 

Example  of  Lil>erty  Under  Law. 

But  when  we  turn  to  Romo  we  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  its  greatness.  When  we  recall 
the  difficulties  of  the  transportation  of  that 
day,  which  made  the  defense  easy  and 
attack  difficult,  her  achievement,  not  only 
in  conquering  all  that  there  was  of  the  then 
civilized  western  world,  but  of  holding  it  in 
subjection  with  a  reign  of  law  so  absolute 
that  the  world  has  never  known  a  peace  so 
secure  as  that  of  the  Pax  Romana  strikes  us 
with  wonder.  They  gave  to  the  world  the 
first  great  example  of  order,  and  a  tolerable 
state  of  liberty  under  the  law.  As  we  study 
their  history,  there  is  revealed  to  us  one  of 
the  greatest  peoples,  imder  the  guidance  of 
great  loaders,  exhausting  themselves  in  their 
efforts  that  the  civilized  world  might  be 
unified  and  the  stage  set  for  the  entrance  of 
Christianity.  In  their  conquests  we  see 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  services,  and  in 
their  disintegration  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
tragedies  which  ever  befell  a  great  people. 

We  Desire  to  be  Snpremely  American. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  culture  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are  gone.  They  could  not  be 
restored,  they  could  not  be  successfully 
imitated.  What  those  who  advocate  their 
continued  study  desire  to  bring  about  is 
the  endurance  of  that  modem  culture  which 
has  been  the  result  of  a  familiarity  with  the 
classics  of  these  two  great  peoples.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  Greek,  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
Roman.  We  have  a  great  desire  to  be 
supremely  American.  That  purpose  we 
know  we  can  accomplish  by  continuing  the 
process  which  has  made  us  Americans.  We 
must  search  out  and  think  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  established  our  institutions.  The 
education  which  made  them  must  not  be 


divorced  from  the  education  which  is  to 
make  us.  In  our  efforts  to  minister  to  man’s 
material  welfare  we  must  not  forget  to 
minister  to  his  spiritual  welfare.  It  is  not 
enough  to  teach  men  science;  the  great  thing 
is  to  teach  them  how  to  use  science. 

Support  and  Strengthen  Onr  Beliefs. 

We  believe  in  our  Republic.  We  believe 
in  the  principles  of  democracy.  We  believe 
in  liberty.  We  believe  in  order  under  the 
established  provisions  of  law.  We  believe 
in  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
We  believe  in  the  righteous  authority  of 
organized  government.  We  believe  in  pa¬ 
triotism.  These  beliefs  must  be  supported 
and  strengthened.  They  are  not  to  bo  in¬ 
quired  of  for  gain  and  profit,  though  with¬ 
out  them  all  gain  and  all  profit  would  pass 
away.  They  will  not  be  found  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  devoted  exclusively  to  commercialism, 
though  without  them  commerce  would  not 
exist.  These  are  the  higher  things  of  life. 
Their  teaching  has  come  to  us  from  the 
classics.  If  they  are  to  be  maintained  they 
will  find  their  support  in  the  institutions  of 
the  liberal  arts;  Vvhen  we  are  drawing 
away  from  them  we  are  drawing  away  from 
the  path  of  security  and  progress.  It  is  not 
yet  possible  that  instruction  in  the  classics 
could  be  the  portion  of  everj^  American. 
That  opportunity  ought  to  be  not  dimin¬ 
ished  but  increased.  But  while  every 
American  has  not  had  and  may  not  have 
that  privilege,  America  has  had  it.  Our 
leadership  has  been  directed  in  accordance 
with  these  ideals.  Our  faith  is  in  them 
still. 

Will  to  Endure  Results  from  Training. 

We  have  seen  many  periods  which  tried 
the  soul  of  our  Republic.  We  shall  see 
many  more.  There  will  be  times  when 
efforts  -will  be  great  and  profits  will  vanish. 
There  have  been  and  will  be  times  when 
the  people  will  be  called  upon  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  their  country'.  Unless  Ameri¬ 
cans  shall  continue  to  live  in  something 
more  than  the  present,  to  be  moved  by 
something  more  than  material  gains,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  respond  to  these  require¬ 
ments  and  they  will  go  down  as  other 
peoples  have  gone  down  before  some  nation 
possessed  of  a  greater  moral  force.  The  will 
to  endure  is  not  the  creation  of  a  moment, 
it  is  the  result  of  long  training.  That  will 
has  been  our  possession  up  to  the  present 
hour.  By  its  exercise  we  have  prospered 
and  brought  forth  many  wonderful  works. 
The  object  of  our  education  is  to  continue 
us  in  this  great  power.  That  power  depends 
on  our  ideals.  The  great  and  unfailing 
source  of  that  power  and  these  ideals  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Those  who  believe  in  America, 
in  her  language,  her  arts,  her  literature,  and 
in  her  science,  will  seek  to  perpetuate  them 
by  perpetuating  the  education  which  has 
produced  them. 
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KINDERGARTEN  CONTROL  OF  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


Vestibule  of  the  Public-School  System — Mental  Growth  of  First  Six  Years  of  Life 
Exceeds  That  of  Any  Later  Period — Opportunity  to  Regulate  School  Entrance. 


By  Arnold  Gesell,  Professor  of  Child  Jlygiene,  Yale  University. 


The  potential  power  of  the  kindergarten 
as  part  of  our  public-school  system  is  greater 
now  than  it  has  ever  been.  We  no  longer 
ask,  Will  the  kindergarten  be  abolished? 
Or  absorbed?  We  have  all  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  something  inde¬ 
structible  about  the  kindergarten.  In  spite 
of  pressure,"  the  kindergarten  happily  has 
resisted  benevolent  assimilation.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day  a  visible,  silent  protest 
against  the  mechanistic  tendencies  and 
institutionalization  of  primary  education. 

What  is  the  place  of  the  kindergarten? 
How  can  it  be  adjusted  to  the  first  grade? 
In  my  opinion  there  is  but  one  decisive 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  that  is  not  so 
much  through  accommodation  and  readjust¬ 
ment  as  through  courageous  leadership. 
The  best  defense  is  often  an  aggressive 
advance.  The  kindergarten  may  become 
the  rallying  ground  for  a  forward  movement 
in  education;  if  it  will  assert  in  new  and 
unmistakable  terms  the  sacred  right  of 
young  children  to  physical  and  mental 
healtli. 

The  kindergarten  is  in  a  peculiarly  favor¬ 
able  position  to  make  such  a  new  contribu¬ 
tion  to  public  education  and  to  child 
hygiene.  It  is  not  subject  to  curriculum 
domination;  it  is  not  embarrassed  by  the 
limitations  of  academic  requirements;  it  is 
architecturally  freer,  being  unbound  by  the 
stationary  rigidity  of  conventioiial  school 


furniture;  and  its  best  traditions  place  a 
premium  upon  that  liberty  and  happiness, 
which  the  Greeks  at  least  knew  were  in¬ 
separable  from  health.  Moreover  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  is  strategically  situated  in  the 
educational  scheme.  It  is  the  very  vesti¬ 
bule  of  our  public-school  system.  Its 
outer  door  opens  into  the  homes  of  the 
people,  and  its  inner  door  opens  into  the 
elementary  school.  In  conjunction  with 
tlie  first  grade  it  constitutes  a  kind  of  Ellis 
Island,  an  immigration  station  through 
which  each  year  some  3,000,000  domestic, 
juvenile  emigrants  pass. 

virtual  Premium  on  Failure. 

No  feature  of  public-school  administra¬ 
tion  is  apparently  under  less  control  than 
that  of  school  entrance.  The  excessive 
repetition  in  Grade  I  (one-fourth  of  our 
first  graders  are  not  promoted)  is  itself  a 
sad  commentary.  We  virtually  place  a 
premium  upon  failure  by  insisting  so 
speedily  on  academic  standards  of  promo¬ 
tion.  And  as  for  medical  inspection,  ordi¬ 
narily  no  preference  is  given  to  the  primary 
grades;  often  they  are  even  slighted;  and 
it  is  a  very  exceptional  school  which  insists 
on  a  thoroughgoing  physical  examination 
of  the  school  beginner.  In  other  words, 
we  annually  recruit  3,000, OtM)  of  school 
children  into  our  great  educational  camp 
without  meeting  the  hygienic  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  opportunities  involved. 

And  what  is  the  relation 
of  the  kindergarten  to  this 
great  responsibility,  and  still 
greater  opportunity?  The 
kindergarten  derives  minjj 
of  itspowerfrom  the  fact  that 
it  lies  within  the  borders  of 
the  preschool  epoch,  which 
all  things  considered,  is  the 
most  important  period  in  the 
whole  span  of  development. 
These  years  determine  the 
character  much  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  the  frame  deter¬ 
mine  the  structure.  The 
very  laws  of  growth  make 
these  the  most  fonnative  of 
all  years. 

In  a  certain  sense  the 
amount  of  mental  growth 
which  takes  place  in  the  first 
sexennium  of  life  far  exceeds 
anything  which  the  chUd 
achieves  in  any  subsequent 


period.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
all  of  his  scholastic  strides  taken  together 
bulk  for  as  much  as  his  brilliant  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  stage  of  protoplasmic  veg¬ 
etation  at  birth  to  the  mastery  of  pliysi- 
cal  and  personal  relations,  language,  art, 
and  science  which  he  has  attained  when 
he  first  slings  his  school  bag  over  his 
shoulder.  This  tremendous  velocity  of 
mental  development  parallels  the  equal 
velocity  of  physical  growth  during  these 
early  years. 

The  years  of  preschool  childhood  are 
forgotten,  but  thej'  do  not  ever  completely 
depart;  they  are  registered  in  the  submerged 
portions  of  the  mental  life  which  they  helped 
to  create,  and  there  they  continue  to  dispose 
and  to  predi.spose  the  latter-day  individual. 
These  considerations  are  broad  and  general, 
but  they  all  point  to  the  unique  educational 
potency  of  the  preschool  period. 

School  Entrcnce  Conditioned  on  Health. 

The  problems  of  preschool  hygiene  and 
of  school  entrance  are  inseparable  and  both 
are  in  turn  inseparable  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  .  The  whole  matter  of  school  entra  nee 
is  in  last  analysis  one  of  hygiene.  It  should 
be  conditioned  primarily  by  standards  or 
health  and  development;  and  should  be 
regulated  by  a  policy  of  medical  oversight 
and  educational  observations. 

The  social  and  constructive  activities  of 
the  kindergarten  give  fine  scope  for  this 
very  observation  which  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  regulate  school  entrance.  Through  them 
wc  can  discover  the  superior,  the  balanced, 
the  inadequate,  the  unstable,  the  infantile, 
the  speech  defective,  and  all  the  exceptional 
children  who  need  a  specialized  educational 
hygiene  and  a  readjustment  of  procedure  as 
to  school  entrance.  Such  a  policy  of  intel¬ 
ligent  observation  of  the  children  is  not 
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incoiiipatible  with  the  program  of  the 
progressive  kindergarten  of  to-day.  It  simply 
gives  to  these  programs  a  double  trend,  one 
which  is  educative  and  another  which  is 
interpretive.  Such  a  policy  will  inevitably 
lead  to  a  hygienic  rationalization  of  school 
entrance.  The  kindergarten  will  become 
the  recruiting  station  and  the  development 
battalion  of  our  vast  school  army. 


COLLEGE  GIRLS  STUDY  FAMILY 
PROBLEMS. 

Needy  families  are  visited  by  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  girls  as  “labora¬ 
tory  work”  in  their  course  in  social  ser^dce. 
This  field  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  lied  Cross  home-ser\dce  agent,  who, 
after  consultation  with  the  class  teacher, 
assigns  the  girls  to  certain  cases.  The  stu¬ 
dents  make  the  calls,  and  then  write  a  report, 
which  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Class  recitations  take  up  the  principles  of 
social  case  work  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  problems  of  families  in 
need  of  special  care,  such  cases  as  the 
widowed  family,  the  deserted  family,  the 
homeless  child,  and  others.  Cases  of  each 
type  are  investigated. 

Causes  of  the  family  problems  with  which 
social  workers  have  to  deal  and  the  methods 
of  preventing  these  conditions  and  of 
maintaining  sound  family  life  are  the 
subjects  of  a  special  course  in  the  modern 
family. 

To  prepare  the  future  80cial-ser\ice 
workers  for  the  necessary  routine  connected 
with  case  investigations  and  aid,  the  Red 
Cross  gives  them  some  experience  in  office 
work. 


EXPERIMENTAL  CLASS  IN  NUTRI¬ 
TION. 

To  demonstrate  how  the  condition  of 
undernourished  children  can  be  improved, 
40  children  in  a  Newark,  N.  J.,  school  have 
been  chosen  as  an  experimental  class  in 
nutrition.  The  children  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  according  to  physical  defects, 
and  each  group  has  a  meeting  with  the  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  once  a  week  after  school. 
The  children  are  weighed  at  alternate  meet¬ 
ings,  and  there  is  discussion  of  the  rate  at 
which  they  gain,  and  reasons  for  difference 
in  various  cases. 

Health  principles  are  spread  through  the 
community  by  these  meetings.  Many  of 
the  parents  are  willing  to  improve  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  diet  when  the  demonstrations  make 
them  realize  what  is  wrong.  In  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  survey  of  the  families  of  children  se¬ 
lected  as  in  most  need  of  nourishment  it  was 
found  that  in  every  one  of  the  40  cases  the 
child  came  to  school  after  a  breakfast  con¬ 
sisting  of  coffee  and  roll,  coffee  and  sweet 
cake,  or  simply  coffee. 

Milk  and  graham  crackers  are  served  to 
the  children  at  recess,  and  between  school 
assistance  and  improvement  that  the 
mothers  are  making  in  the  home  diet  most 
of  the  children  have  gained  steadily  since 
the  class  was  begun. 

Instructors  and  food  for  the  class  are  pro- 
iT-ded  by  the  extension  service  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  College  and  the  New  Jersey 
Tuberculosis  League.  Once  a  month  a 
demonstration  in  cooking  is  given  for  the 
mothers  by  the  State  extension  service. 
Medical  inspectors,  nurses,  principals,  and 
teachers  have  cooperated  in  the  work  and 
it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  movement  through¬ 
out  the  school  system. 


MEDICAL  STUDENTS  PREFER 
CLINICAL  BRANCHES. 

Preference  of  medical  students  to  de¬ 
vote  their  efforts  to  the  clinical  rather 
than  the  laboratory  branches  of  medicine 
constitutes  a  real  menace  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  according  to  the  annual  report  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  David  I.  Edsall,  dean  of 
the  school  of  medicine  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  an  effort  to  interest  more 
men  in  medical  research  the  faculty  of 
the  medical  school  have  recently  decided 
to  offer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medical 
sciences. 

The  report  urges  that  college  instruc¬ 
tors  point  out  to  students  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  service  to  science  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

“  To  lead  many  such  men  to  look  upon 
the  scientific  branches  as  a  grateful  ca¬ 
reer,”  says  Dr.  Edsall,  “  will  demand 
more  intimate  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  between  the  medical  and  the 
college  faculties  of  the  universities.” 


VALUABLE  PRIZES  FOR  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Offers  500  Rewards  for  Best 
Essays  on  Safety. 


Prompted  by  the  accidental  killing  of 
25,000  children  every  year  on  the  streets  bf 
American  cities,  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  offers  to  the  grammar- 
school  children  of  the  United  States  500 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  safety.  The 
contest  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Highway 
and  Highway  Transport  Education  Commit¬ 
tee,  Willard  Building,  Washington,  D.  C., 
wliich  is  composed  of  men  from  United 
States  Government  departments  and  other 
associations  interested  in  motor  transport 
and  highways.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

A  trip  to  Washington  and  a  gold  watch 
will  be  the  reward  for  first  place.  The 
second  national  prize  will  be  a  gold  loving 
cup,  and  the  third  national  prize  a  silver 
loving  cup. 

Prizes  are  to  be  awarded  in  each  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Canal  Zone,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico,  as  follows: 
First  prize,  gold  medal  and  $15  in  cash; 
second  prize,  silver  medal  and  $10  in  cash; 
third  prizes,  bronze  medal  and  $5  in  cash. 
There  will  be  a  large  number  of  prizes  of  the 
third  class  in  many  States,  in  addition  to 
the  prizes  named  above.  These  additional 
prizes  will  be  prorated  among  the  different 
Slates  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  enrolled  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Children  who  plan  to  enter  this  contest 
are  asked  to  keep  their  eyes  open  during 
the  summer,  and  see  what  they  can  learn 
about  the  subject  of  the  essay,  which  will 
be  How  I  Can  Make  Road  Travel  More  Safe. 
A  high  percentage  of  automobile  accidents 
happen  to  children  under  15  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  accidents  can  be  decreased 
if  children  will  be  careful  to  cross  at  corners 
and  if  cities  and  to'^vns  will  provide  play¬ 
grounds  and  blocked-off  streets. 

These  essays  are  not  to  be  handed  in  until 
late  in  the  fall.  Children  can  get  further 
information  from  their  teachers. 

One  thousand  dollars  in  cash  prizes  for 
grammar-school  teachers  is  also  offered,  for 
the  outline  of  the  best  classroom  lesson  wliich 
will  instruct  children  how  to  avoid  accidents 
v,dien  on  the  streets.  The  first  prize  is  $500 
cash  and  a  trip  to  Washington,  the  second 
prize  is  $300  cash,  and  the  third  prize  is 
$200  cash. 


Plymouth,  Conn.,  gives  $50  to  each  teacher 
from  the  town  who  attends  a  summer  school, 
provided  her  work  is  approved  by  the 
director. 
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GERMAN  CONGRESS  ON  MORAL 
EDUCATION. 


Purpose  Was  to  Abolish  Formal  Religious 
Instruction — People’s  High  Schools  are 
Praised. 


By  Theresa  Bach. 

The  first  German  congress  of  moral  edu¬ 
cation,  convened  on  March  30  in  Leipzig, 
had  a  very  definite  aim,  namely,  to  free 
the  school  from  formal  religious  instruction 
by  substituting  moral  lessons  in  its  stead. 
Prof.  Paul  Barth,  of  Leipzig  University, 
the  promoter  of  the  congress  and  its  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  opened  the  first  session  with 
a  paper  entitled:  “The  Need  for  a  Sys¬ 
tematic  Moral  Instruction  in  the  Public 
and  Continuation  Schools.” 

Professor  Barth’s  main  contention  was 
to  the  effect  that  all  denominational  di¬ 
vergencies  can  be  reduced  to  common 
moral  principles  which  will  not  offend 
even  the  atheist.  At  present  the  only 
ties  that  bind  society  are  based  on  moral 
ideas.  Truthfulness,  good-will  toward  all, 
and  avoidance  of  violence  are,  for  instance, 
moral  virtues  or  qualities  to  which  no  one 
will  hesitate  to  subscribe.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  moral  lessons  will  cause  no  offense 
to  anybody  and  will  thus  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  general  public. 

Relation  Between  Dogma  and  Morality. 

Somewhat  similar  in  character  were  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Prof.  Jonas  Cohn, 
of  Freiburg.  In  his  discussion  “On  Moral 
Education  and  the  Belief  in  God”  the  lec¬ 
turer  pointed  out  the  relation  between 
morality  and  belief.  Prof.  Cohn  finds  that 
both  ideas  form  an  integral  element  of  our 
modern  culture,  yet  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  they  should  be  kept  apart. 
Moral  lessons  should  not  be  based  on  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs,  for  if  the  latter  are  shattered 
the  individual  should  still  find  strength  in 
moral  attributes. 

Another  interesting  report  on  religious 
and  moral  instruction  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Pi,.  Penzig  from  Berlin-Charlottenburg. 
Dr.  Penzig’s  contention  that  religion,  as  a 
matter  of  belief,  differs  widely  from  morals, 
as  a  matter  of  training,  led  to  the  demand 
that  i  nstruction  in  the  former  subject  be 
taken  out  from  the  school  curriculum  in 
favor  of  lessons  in  morals. 

In  his  report  on  Moral  Education  and 
Community  Work  in  the  School  Room, 
O.  Eller,  of  Leipzig,  contended  that  under 
present  school  conditions  it  is  impossible 
to  create  a  moral  character  owing  to  the 
school  ratings  that  foster  in  the  pupils 
merely  selfish  ambitions  and  interests. 
Systematic  moral  instruction,  he  said,  may 
to  a  certain  degree  develop  the  moral  sense 


and  the  moral  will,  but  it  will  not  produce 
a  moral  personality. 

Moral  education  must  be  derived  from 
the  common  work  of  all  members  of  a  class 
with  the  teacher  as  an  active  participant, 
continued  Mr.  Erler.  This  can  be  accom- 
phshed  only  in  a  “labor  school.”  Com¬ 
mon  practice  is  the  only  thing  that  stimu¬ 
lates  moral  activity  and  creates  moral 
thoughts.  In  the  labor  school  alone  do 
teaching  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  pur[X)se  of  such  school  is  not  to  teach 
manual  work,  but  to  educate  a  child  to  be¬ 
come  an  active  member  of  society.  Not 
knowledge,  but  duty  is  its  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple.  Work  is  the  regulating  agent  of  all 
its  activities.  Scholars  experience  the 
pains  of  toil,  but  also  the  pleasures  derived 
from  it.  Not  individual,  but  common 
efforts  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school. 
Teacher  and  pupils  become  friends.  The 
severest  punishment  is  to  be  excluded  from 
the  common  work.  Moral  instruction  be¬ 
comes  thus  part  and  parcel  of  the  labor- 
school  activities. 

Demands  Introduction  of  Moral  Training. 

In  conclusion  the  congress  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions; 

The  first  German  congress  of  moral  educa¬ 
tion  with  850  participants,  held  at  Leipzig 
from  March  30  till  April  1,  demands  that  the 
German  governments  introduce  immediately 
the  system  of  moral  education  and  instruc¬ 
tion  according  to  article  148  of  the  German 
Constitution. 

Irrespective  of  denominational  bonds  all 
pupils  in  the  various  types  of  school  must  be 
trained  to  become  moral  personalities  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  scientific  ethics. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  habit,  by  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  exercise  of  the  will,  and  by 
direct  instruction  in  the  moral  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  For  the  purpose  of  ethical  instruction, 
which  from  the  lower  classes  up  is  to  be 
related  to  current  events  and  to  the  various 
class  subjects,  there  is  to  be  instituted  in  the 
higher  grades  a  special  course,  the  aim  of 
which  will  be  to  systematize  and  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  subject  in  a  more  intense  way. 

Apart  from  this,  the  general  religious  cul¬ 
ture  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  children  by  a 
scientific  and  objective  presentation  of  the 
history  of  religion. 

The  congress  \'iews  the  neutral  secular 
school,  built  up  according  to  the  pedagogical 
principles  and  devoid  of  denominational  and 
other  tendencies,  as  the  only  type  of  school 
that  is  capable  of  furthering  the  urgently  im¬ 
perative  spiritual  and  social  unity  of  the 
German  people. 


The  tliirteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  State  of  Maine  was 
held  at  Castine,  July  11.  The  program, 
which  Superintendent  Thomas  had  pre¬ 
pared,  was  of  unusual  interest.  Dr.  John 
Finley,  formerly  commissioner  of  New 
York;  Dr,  Wm.  Carson  Ryan,  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Miss  H.  Searle,  of 
Kansas  City;  and  Mrs.  K.  M.  Cook,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  were  among  the 
speakers  from  outside  the  State. 


LOOKING  FOR  HEALTH  IN 
CHILDREN. 


Pupils  without  Remediable  Defects  Re¬ 
ceive  Distinctive  Buttons — Boys  in  Bet¬ 
ter  Condition  than  Girls. 


Systematic  medical  examinations  are 
made  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore  and  of  other  Maryland  cities  by 
the  Public  Athletic  League  as  far  as  the 
funds  at  its  disposal  will  allow.  If  the 
examination  fails  to  reveal  any  remediable 
defects,  the  child  is  awarded  a  “health 
first”  button,  signifying  that  he  is  in  good 
physical  condition.  In  addition,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  of  commendation  is  sent  to 
the  child’s  parents,  complimenting  them 
for  their  care  and  interest  regarding  their 
child’s  health: 

Dear - :  May  we  tell  you  how  glad 

we  are  that  your  son  - - has  nothing  we 

can  find  that  needs  a  doctor’s  care?  We 
were  delighted  to  he  able  to  give  him  a 
“health  first”  button  to  show  to  you  and 
his  friends  how  well  you  have  watched  over 
his  health.  Usually,  we  have  to  ask  the 
children’s  folks  to  have  some  troubles  fixed 
up  rather  than  to  have  a  chance  to  praise 
them  for  keeping  their  child  well  and  for 
seeing  that  he  misses  none  of  the  happiness 
that  can  come  only  from  health. 

We  rejoice  that  your  boy  is  one  of  the 
20  per  cent  that  are  well  and  happy  be¬ 
cause  of  your  watchfulness. 

W e  hope  to  give  him  such  a  button  every 
year  he  is  under  our  teaching. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

G.  L.  Timanus,  M.  D., 

Medical  Supervisor. 
Edward  Novak,  M.  D., 

Medical  Examiner. 

Distinctions  for  Children  Without  Defects. 

If  the  physician  docs  discover  one  or 
more  remediable  defects,  but  not  of  a 
nature  to  exclude  him  from  participation 
in  athletic  activities,  he  is  awarded  a  green 
button,  which  certifies  the  physician’s  per¬ 
mission  to  participate  in  general  athletic 
actitdties.  The  parents  are  notified  regard¬ 
ing  these  defects  and  urged  to  have  them 
remedied.  After  a  brief  interval  the 
visiting  nurse  visits  the  home  of  tlie  child 
to  learn  if  the  defect  has  been  corrected; 
and  if  not,  to  help  make  arrangements  to 
have  this  work  done. 

The  annual  report  of  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  league  for  the  school  year 
1919-20  shows  that  12,504  boys  and  girls 
were  examined  by  the  physicians  of  the 
league.  Of  this  number,  8,510  wore  boys 
and  3,994  were  girls.  Twenty-four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  (2,421)  boys,  or  28  per 
cent,  were  awarded  the  “white  button,” 
while  only  499  girls,  or  12  per  cent,  received 
a  similar  award. 
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TRADES-UNIONS  MAINTAIN  TU¬ 
TORIAL  CLASSES. 


Universities  Cooperate  with  British  Work¬ 
ers — Pupils  on  Terms  of  Equality  with 
Tutors. 


Cultural  education  rather  than  technical 
is  the  aim  of  the  university  tutorial  classes 
of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  an 
affiliation  of  working  class  and  educational 
bodies,  which  furthers  education  throughout 
Great  Britain.  It  has  nearly  300  branches 
and  a  membership  of  more  than  20,000  work¬ 
ing  men  and  women.  Contributions  to  its 
funds  are  made  by  1,400  trade-unions. 

The  association  maintains  that  working 
people  have  a  right  to  something  more  than 
a  technical  education.  It  aims  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  workers  in  education,  to  find  out 
their  needs  and  feelings  in  the  matter,  and 
to  report  them  to  boards  of  education,  uni¬ 
versities,  local  education  authorities,  etc. 
In  cooperation  with  these  other  educational 
bodies  and  of  its  own  accord,  it  provides 
facilities  for  studies  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  overlooked. 

All  Universitie.s  Now  Participate. 

Workers’  colleges,  summer  schools,  popu¬ 
lar  lectures,  junior  classes,  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  activities  have  been  organized  and 
furthered  by  the  Workers’  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  the  best-known  feature  of  the 
association’s  work  is  the  university  tutorial 
class.  Oxford  was  the  first  rmiversity  to 
cooperate  with  the  workers,  but  now  there 
is  not  a  university  or  a  university  college  in 
England  and  Wales  which  has  not  estab¬ 
lished  such  classes  for  working  men  and 
women. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  lecture  about  a 
tutorial  class.  It  is  a  discussion,  and  often 
a  warm  one.  Not  more  than  30  students 
constitute  a  class,  and  individual  opinions 
are  easily  exchanged.  Unlike  many  uni¬ 
versity  students,  these  do  not  attend  with 
the  idea  of  passing  an  examination,  or  of 
gaining  credit  for  a  degree.  They  come  to 
learn.  A  class  often  formulates  its  own  syl- 
-  labus  and  selects  its  tutor,  with  the  approval 
of  a  joint  committee  with  the  university. 

Mature  Men  and  Women  Attend. 

A  tutorial  class  is  said  to  consist  of  31  stu¬ 
dents  and  31  teachers.  The  tutor  may  have 
more  theoretical  knowledge  of  economics,  for 
instance,  than  the  class,  but  each  one  of  the 
mature  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
class  has  some  particular  practical  knowledge 
of  the  apph cation  of  the  theories  in  daily  life 
and  tho  tutor  must  be  prepared  to  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  class,  and  learn  as  well  as 
teach. 

The  class  period  is  two  hours,  but  no  good 
class  ever  keeps  within  the  time.  The  stu¬ 
dents  stay  until  the  caretaker  must  close  the 
building.  Even  then  there  have  been 


classes  who  continued  the  meeting  in  tho 
street.  On  one  occasion  an  economic  class, 
to  settle  the  point  at  issue,  accompanied  the 
tutor  to  the  railroad  station;  and  the  argu¬ 
ment  not  being  finished,  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  entered  the  train  with  him  and  went 
as  far  as  they  dared. 

Students  Must  Remain  Three  Years. 

There  is  no  entering  and  rvithdrawing 
lightly  in  connection  with  these  classes. 
Students  are  required  to  enroll  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  When  it  is  considered  that 
miners,  quarrymen,  domestic  servants,  shop 
clerks,  and  all  classes  of  workers,  some  of 
them  laboring  70.  hours  a  week,  are  willing 
to  give  up  their  few  leisure  hours  to  study 
and  their  earnings  to  buy  books,  it  seems 
that  the  association  is  succeeding  in  enlist¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  the  working  people. 

The  men  and  women  who  enter  the  classes 
are  thoughtful  persons,  and  many  of  them 
have  road  a  great  deal.  Often  their  ele¬ 
mentary  preparation  is  incomplete,  and  they 
find  difficulty  in  expressing  their  ideas  on 
paper.  When  they  realize  this  deficiency 
they  usually  set  to  work  to  improve  their 
spelling,  punctuation,  etc. 

The  most  popular  subject  is  economics, 
including  industrial  history,  but  as  the 
classes  progress  they  gain  interest  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  literature,  and  many  other  subjects. 
Before  the  war  the  number  of  classes  in 
philosophy  and  literatme  was  increasing 
steadily,  but  the  war  brought  the  choice 
back  to  economics  and  history  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  Since  the  war,  however,  the 
range  of  subjects  has  begun  to  spread  again. 
In  general,  mathematics  and  languages  are 
not  well  suited  to  these  classes,  since  they 
require  a  long  period  of  school  preparation. 
The  same  is  true  of  pure  and  applied  science, 
although  some  of  the  most  successful  classes 
have  been  held  in  biology.  Local  govern¬ 
ment  and  constitutional  questions  are  popu¬ 
lar  subjects. 


AMERICANS  AID  PERUVIAN 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

An  American  educational  mission  has 
arrived  in  Peru  to  undertake  some  of 
the  work  in  connection  with  the  new  or¬ 
ganic  law  of  education.  The  chief  of  the 
mission.  Dr.  Harry  Erwuu  Bard,  went  to 
Peru  as  expert  consultant  to  the  ministry 
of  education  from  1909  to  1913.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  tlie  reform  com¬ 
mission  on  the  law  of  education  in  1910, 
and  has  recently  been  recalled  from  tire 
United  States  to  aid  in  putting  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  new  education  lawu  He  has 
engaged  24  American  teachers  to  aid  him 
in  the  work  of  the  pi'ojected  reforms. 
Tliey  are  graduates  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  United  States  and  have 
had  experience  in  foreign  countries. — 
Bulletin,  Pan  American  Union. 


MEXICANS  IN  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  ILLITERACY. 


A  Thousand  Volunteer  Teachers  Actively 
at  Work — Campaign  is  Directed  by 
National  University. 


Illiteracy  in  Mexico  is  decreasing  slowly 
under  the  efforts  of  volunteer  teachers.  Over 
1,500  teachers  have  enrolled  for  the  task,  and 
probably  1,000  of  them  have  been  accom¬ 
plishing  good  results.  About  10,000  illiter¬ 
ates  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
an  impulse  toward  improving  themselves. 
The  National  University,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  national  education  system, 
grants  certificates  to  these  volunteer  teachers 
who  serve  without  pay.  Some  others,  with¬ 
out  any  formal  recognition  from  the  univer¬ 
sity,  have  been  doing  good  work  where  they 
can,  among  their  servants,  neighboring 
poor,  etc.  • 

The  rector  of  the  rmiversity  is  doing  his 
best  to  spread  the  lesson  of  honesty  among 
Mexicans  through  the  volunteer  teachers. 
The  work  of  these  teachers  is  like  that  of 
missionaries,  but  without  the  organized 
backing  that  many  missions  have.  The 
essence  of  a  school,  the  teacher  and  pupils, 
is  there,  but  the  equipment  is  not.  The 
self-appointed  teachers  find  a  place  wherever 
they  can.  They  have  to  urge  their  pupils 
to  come  to  be  taught.  Often  they  meet  in¬ 
difference  and  suspicion.  No  compulsory 
attendance  laws  bring  these  people  to  school, 
nor  does  love  of  learning.  But  inspiration 
and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
does  a  great  deal.  One  teacher  believes  in 
the  appeal  of  the  material,  and  serves  fruits 
and  ices  to  attract  pupils. 

Stevedores  attend  one  class  when  they  are 
away  from  work,  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  on  holidays.  Some  factory  hands  are 
learning  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic, 
and  sanitation. 

Sometimes  the  regularly  established 
schools  object  to  the  acthdties  of  the- volun¬ 
teers.  Many  adult  pupils  suspect  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  political  or  religious  motives.  Some 
have  no  especial  objection,  but  make  ex¬ 
cuses  of  various  kinds  to  avoid  learning. 

The  university  is  aiming  to  reach  the 
lower  classes,  and  to  inculcate  in  them  the 
common  virtues,  as  well  as  teach  them  to 
read  and  write.  It  is  hoped  that  education 
will  increase  the  earning  power  of  the  people 
and  that  there  will  be  a  general  rise  in  stand¬ 
ards  of  living. 


Lunch  rooms  are  to  be  equipped  in  10  New 
York  schools  in  addition  to  the  24  which  now 
have  them.  The  new  budget  allows  168,260 
for  this  purpose,  including  150,160  for  per¬ 
sonal  service  and  $18,000  for  supplies  and 
equipment. 
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SOME  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


Baldwin,  Bird  T.  The  physical  growth  of 
children  from  birth  to  maturity.  Iowa 
City,  The  University,  1921.  411  p.  illus., 
charts,  tables.  8°.  (University  of  Iowa, 
Studies  in  child  welfare,  vol.  1,  no.  1. 
June  1,  1921.) 

Annotated  bibliography:  p.  320-402. 

This  study  is  a  sequel  to  Bureau  of  Education 
bulletin,  1914,  no.  10,  Physical  growth  and  school 
progress,  by  the  same  author.  It  aims  to  aid  in 
determining  how  children  grow  physically,  and 
presents  data  and  results  applicable  to  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  standard  norms  in  physical  growth,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  basic  science  for  aUied  inves¬ 
tigations  in  mental,  educational,  social,  and  moral 
development  and  cUnical  studies  in  nutrition.  The 
tables  summarize  comparative  measurements  of 
infants,  preschool  children,  school  children,  and 
adults  under  30  years  of  age,  giving  data  from  all 
available  authorities,  comprising  approximately 
5,385,400  recorded  cases  in  various  countries.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  investigators  wUl  cooperate  in 
this  field,  and  that  the  results  may  form  an  inter¬ 
national  basis  for  scientific  work-in  child  develoi)- 
ment  and  welfare. 

Branom,  Mendel  E.  and  Fred  K.  Tbe 
teaching  of  geography;  emphasizing  the 
project,  or  active,  method.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1921] 
viii,  292  p.  12°. 

The  methods  here  presented  foUow  the  “new 
geography,”  which  emphasizes  interpretations  as 
well  as  facts.  The  authors  imdertake  to  organizo 
the  geography  course  of  study  in  such  a  way  that 
the  dominant  viewpoint  -wiU  be  geographic  and  at 
the  same  time  will  allow  the  socialization  of  the  ma 
tcrial — its  interpretation  about  life  centers. 

Cope,  Henry  Frederick.  The  parent  and 
the  child;  case-studies  in  the  problems  of 
parenthood.  New  York,  George  H.  Doran 
company  [1921]  184  p.  12°. 

Aims  to  be  a  practical  handbook  for  parents  in 
moral  and  religious  training  in  the  family,  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  “case  method”  to  this  subject.  Every 
chapter  is  not  only  a  problem  study,  but  alsorelateg 
to  a  real  case,  one  that  was  presented  to  the  author 
by  a  parent  or  a  group  of  parents.  The  purpose  of 
the  methods  suggested  is  that  through  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  life  in  the  family  children  may  learn  thelife 
of  a  society  of  love  and  good  will. 

Dunney,  Joseph  A.  The  parish  school;  its 
aims,  procedure,  and  problems.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921. 
xix,  326  p.  fold,  charts.  12°. 

A  general  survey  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
school— its  aims,  principles,  organizations,  pro. 
cedure,  and  problems. 

Fleming,  Daniel  Johnson.  Schools  with  a 
message  in  India.  London,  New  York 
[etc.]  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  univer¬ 
sity  press,  1921.  209  p.  plates.  12°. 

Prof.  Fleming,  of  the  Department  of  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  of  Union  theological  seminary.  New  Y ork,  makes 
in  this  book  a  timely  contribution  to  the  first-hand 
information  available  on  the  problems  of  popular 
education  in  India,  which  have  attracted  widespread 


interest  of  late.  The  author  was  American  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  commission  on  village  education  in 
India,  which  was  sent  abroad  by  the  combined 
missionary  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  North 
America  during  the  year  ending  June,  1920.  He 
describes  12  types  of  progressive  schools  observed 
by  him  while  inspecting  with  the  commission. 
These  include  vocational  or  industrial  schools,  both 
for  men  and  for  women,  and  schools  of  miscellaneous 
types,  while  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  native 
Indian  educational  experiments. 

Jaques-Dalcroze,  Emile.  Rbythm,  mu¬ 
sic  and  education;  tr.  from  the  French  by 
Harold  F.  Rubinstein.  New  York  and 
London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  sons,  1921.  xvii, 
334  p.  musical  sup.,  16  p.  front,  (port.) 
plates.  8°. 

Here  comprised  is  a  series  of  papers  -written  by 
Jaques-Dalcroze  at  various  periods  from  1898  to 
1919,  illustrating  the  development  of  his  views  on 
eurhythmies.  This  American  edition  has  a  special 
preface  from  the  author,  dated  November,  1920,  in 
which  he  notes  the  importance  of  giving  to  each 
race  the  means,  by  special  training,  of  externalizing 
the  rhythm  peculiar  to  that  race.  He  thinks  the 
study  of  eurhythmies  wOl  benefit  the  American 
child  in  two  ways— first,  by  imparting  continuity 
of  effort,  and  second,  by  bringing  his  “self”  into 
harmony  with  that  of  his  fellows. 

Munson,  Edward  L.  The  management  of 
men;  a  handbook  on  the  systematic  de¬ 
velopment  of  morale  and  the  control  of 
human  behavior.  New  York,  H.  Holt 
and  company,  1921.  xiii,  SOI  p.  diagrs. 
8L 

As  chief  of  the  Morale  branch  of  the  general  staff  of 
the  United  States  army,  Gen.  Munson  had  a  unique 
opportrmity  to  study  the  employment  of  practical 
applied  psychology  in  handling  large  masses  of  men, 
and  the  results  of  hia  experience  are  stated  in  this 
book.  While  the  book  is  written  from  the  military 
standpoint,  it  is  believed  that  the  greatest  field  of 
usefulness  of  the  principles  brought  out  will  relate 
to  civil  life  in  respect  to  industrial  morale,  to  which  a 
final  chapter  is  devoted.  Chapter  XIII  comprises 
C5  pages  on  education,  information,  and  training  as 
means  of  arousing  and  maintaining  morale. 

O’Shea,  M.  V.  Mental  development  and 
education.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1921.  xvii,  403  p.  illus.  8“. 

Written  from  the  point  of  view  of  present-day 
biological  psychology,  and  discusses  how  the  indi¬ 
vidual  may  best  be  aided  by  education  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  environment.  The  volume  empha¬ 
sizes  dynamic  methods  in  teaching. 

Wells,  H.  G.  The  salvaging  of  civiliza¬ 
tion;  the  probable  future  of  mankind. 
New  York,  Tlie  Macmillan  company,  1921. 
199  p.  12°. 

Mr.  Wells  outlines  in  this  book  measures  of  educa¬ 
tional  reconstruction  tending,  in  his  belief,  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  broad  system  of  education 
upon  which  a  now  world  order  may  be  based.  After 
the  preliminary  schooling,  he  advocates  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  education  beyond  teaching  institutions,  by 
means  of  reading  courses,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  that  adults  can  go  on  learning  to  the  end 
of  life. 


Yerkes,  Robert  M.,  ed.  Psychological 
examining  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1921.  vi,  890  p.  plates,  charts,  tables. 
4°.  (Memoirs  of  the  National  academy  of 
sciences,  vol.  XV.) 

Submitted  to  the  Surgeon  general  of  the  army  as 
the  official  report  of  the  Division  of  psychology  of  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  general 

This  report  gives,  in  three  parts,  a  complete 
account  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  psy¬ 
chological  examining  in  the  United  States  army. 
Part  I  is  the  olficiai  history  of  the  development  of 
the  service  and  of  its  conduct  during  the  war,  and  is 
supplemented  by  reproductions  of  the  printed 
materials  which  were  devised  and  used.  Part  H 
contains  a  complete  account  of  the  preparation  of 
methods,  their  characteristics,  and  their  evaluation 
as  practical  procedures.  Part  III  summarizes  the 
results  of  examining.  Three  chapters  of  the  final 
part  deal,  respectively,  with  Literacy,  Statistics  on 
education  and  its  relation  to  intelligence  examina¬ 
tions,  and  Intelligence  of  the  draft  in  relation  to  fit¬ 
ness  for  military  ser-vice.  It  is  shown  that  the  draft 
is  approximately  a  representative  group,  which  is 
presumably,  however,  a  little  lower  in  intelligence 
than  is  the  country  at  large. 


INTELLIGENCE  TESTS  FOR 
NEWARK  CHILDREN. 


Half  the  Subnormal  Children  Already 
Segregated — Two  Special  Classes  Es¬ 
tablished  for  Borderline  Children. 


Pupils  in  Newark  public  schools  are  care¬ 
fully  graded  according  to  intelligence  tests. 
Three  main  groups  are  provided  for — tbe 
supernormal,  tbe  normal,  and  tbe  subnormal. 
About  2  per  cent  of  tbe  sebool  population 
bave  been  found  to  be  subnormal,  and  more 
than  baU  of  these  are  already  segregated. 
Tbe  superintendent  of  schools  hopes  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  process  of  segregation  until  all 
jibysical,  mental,  and  moral  subnormals 
are  removed  from  the  regular  classrooms. 

Normal  children  are  divided  into  what  are 
called  I’s,  2 ’s,  and  3’s.  Tbe  slowest  pupils, 
or  3’s,  are  not  held  to  tbe  same  standards  as 
tbe  brighter  children,  but  are  rated  on  work 
adapted  to  them.  Tbe  studies  of  tbe  I’s,  or 
exceptionally  bright  children,  and  tbe  2’s,  or 
medium  bright,  are  graded  according  to  tbe 
abilities  of  the  respective  groups. 

Two  classes  of  20  children  each  have  been 
formed  for  “borderline”  cases,  one  of  boys 
and  one  of  girls.  Most  of  these  are  dull, 
overage  children,  who  do  not  get  along  in 
their  grades  and  are  not  interested  in  tbe 
work,  but  merely  remain  in  sebool  until  tbe 
law  allows  them  to  leave.  Tbe  sebool  aims 
to  interest  these  children  by  giving  them 
more  handwork  than  the  ordinary  class  does, 
and  by  making  tbe  handwork  of  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  type.  For  example,  machine  stitch¬ 
ing,  which  is  usually  taught  only  in  tbe 
higher  gi-ades,  is  taken  up  in  tbe  borderline 
class. 
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FINANCIAL  CONCERN  CON¬ 
DUCTS  SALESMEN’S  SCHOOL. 


Instruction  Is  Given  Before  Business 
Hours — Course  Includes  Inspection 
of  Public  Utility  Properties. 


By  L.  F.  Fuld,  Educational  Director. 

A  school  for  securities  salesmen  was 
established  by  Henry  L,  Doherty  &  Co. 
in  the  autumn  of  1919  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  instruction  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  securities  to  ambitious  young 
men  and  women  and,  incidentally,  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  availal)le  number  of  securi¬ 
ties  salesmen  in  this  countrj'. 

Only  Graduates  Gkosen  as  Salesmen. 

The  school  was  not  established  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  employees  of  tlie  Doherty 
organization,  although  sucii  employees 
are  admited  to  the  school  on  the  same 
terms  as  applicants  from  otlier  organiza¬ 
tions.  Nor  was  the  school  organized  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  se¬ 
curities  salesmen  for  the  organization, 
although  it  is  now  the  policy  of  the 
organization  to  appoint  as  securities 
salesmen  only  men  who  have  completed 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  school, 
which  covers  a  period  of  two  months, 
consists  of  discussion  periods,  inspection 
trips,  collateral  reading,  and  written 
tests.  A  written  test  is  given  to  the 
students  at  bimonthly  intervals,  eacli 
covering  the  work  of  two  weeks  of  in¬ 
struction. 

The  students  are  taken  on  field  trips 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
public  utility  and  industrial  properties 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  prospective 
inve.stor.  The  financial  and  operating 
conditions  of  the  company  are  thoroughly 
explained  to  the  students  on  these  trips, 
and  each  student  is  required  to  submit 
a  written  report  on  a  hypothetical  invest¬ 
ment  problem  connected  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  inspected.  A  street-railway  prop¬ 
erty,  a  telephone  property,  a  central 
power  station,  a  water  plant,  and  an  oil 
refinery  are  inspected  during  the  course 
of  the  two  months  of  instruction. 

All  Instruction  in  Morning  Hour. 

To  each  member  of  the  class  a  reader’s 
card  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  is 
furnished  and  a  list  of  17  books  recom¬ 
mended  for  collateral  reading.  The  New 
York  Public  Library  furnishes  these 
cards  and  these  prescribed  books  to  the 
students  in  the  school  free  of  charge. 
The  studeiu.s  are,  for  purposes  of  in¬ 
struction,  divided  into  two  sections,  each 
of  which  meets  on  alternate  mornings 
from  7.45  to  8.45,  in  an  auditorium 


in  the  financial  district.  Instruction  is 
given  in  the  morning  rather  tlian  in  the 
evening,  because  in  the  strenuous  busi¬ 
ness  life  of  the  present  day  the  man  who 
is  worth  while  is  physically  and  mentally 
exhausted  in  the  evening,  and  the  school 
is  interested  only  in  men  of  this  type. 
By  giving  the  instruction  under  the  plan 
followed  at  present  each  student  is  a.ble 
to  report  at  the  desk  of  his  present  em- 
Idoyment  every  morning  promptly  at  9 
o’clock. 

Neither  the  elementary-school  method 
of  having  the  pupils  recite  from  text¬ 
books  nor  the  free-lance  method  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  students  with  a  lecture  is 
followed.  An  effort  is  made  by  means  of 
the  discussion  of  investment  problems  to 
draw  from  each  student  the  knowledge 
which  he  possesses  or  has  obtained  from 
his  collateral  reading  and  to  supplement 
this  witli  the  knowledge  which  he  should 
possess  to  become  an  efficient  securities 
salesman.  It  is  believed  that  this  dis¬ 
cussion  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  attention 
and  a.s  an  aid  to  memory. 

To  each  student  who  satisfactorily 
meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
school  a  diploma  is  awarded. 

Stjidents  Find  Instruction  Valuable. 

No  offer  of  employment  after  gradua¬ 
tion  is  made  to  a  student  in  the  school. 
A  sincere  effort  is  made,  ho-wever,  to  be 
as  lieipful  as  is  practicable  to  each 
student  who  successfully  completes  the 
course  of  instruction.  The  educational 
director  is  in  touch  with  the  personnel 
executives  of  most  of  the  organizations 
from  which  the  students  are  recruited 
and  communicates  to  these  men  and 
women  information  regarding  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  students  in  the  school 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  Many 
students  report  that  at  graduation  or 
immediately  thereafter  they  secure  ad¬ 
vancement  in  rank  or  increase  in  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  organization  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
the  Doherty  School  for  Securities  Sale.s- 
men  had  820  matriculants,  of  whom  151 
met  the  requirements  of  the  school  and 
received  its  diploma.  During  the  second 
year  the  ratio  between  matriculants  and 
graduates  has  been  about  the  same,  and 
the  total  number  of  matriculants  and 
graduates  during  this  second  year  lias 
been  almost  doubled.  It  may  be  stated 
in  round  numbers  that  the  school  has 
trained  about  1,500  men  and  women  in 
the  field  of  securities  salesmanship,  of 
whom  about  250  have  secured  the  diploma 
of  the  school. 

A  correspondence  course  of  instruction 
has  also  been  organized  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  instruction  offered  by  the 
school  to  those  who,  by  reason  of  their 
residence  away  from  New  York  City, 


ALASKA’S  POPULATION  IS  BE¬ 
COMING  PERMANENT. 


More  than  Haif  the  School  Children  Born 
in  Territory — Others  from  Many  Coun¬ 
tries. 


Alaska  schools  enroll  children  born  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  majority 
were  born  in  the  Territory.  Of  the  2,204 
pupils  attending  47  schools,  1,255,  or  56.9 
per  cent  are  native  born. 

Of  the  children  born  outside  of  Alaska,  949 
in  number,  more  than  two-thirds,  or  745‘ 
are  natives  of  the  United  States.  Thirty- 
seven  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  represented.  More  than  one-third  of 
these  children,  or  363,  have  come  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  since  there  is  direct  boat  connection 
between  Alaska  and  Seattle,  Wash.  Other 
Western  States  have  sent  most  of  the  other 
children,  the  East  and  the  South  sending  a 
very  small  proportion. 

Canada  has  106  children  in  Alaska  schools. 
Of  European  countries,  Norway  has  28  and 
Finland  13;  Scotland  and  Russia  have  9 
each,  England  and  Sweden,  6  each,  Serbia, 
2,  and  Denmark  and  Greece,  1  each.  Pan¬ 
ama  and  the  Philippines  send  3  children 
each  and  Mexico  2.  Asia  is  represented  by 
5  children  from  Japan  and  1  each  from 
Assyria,  China,  and  India.  Argentina  sends 
5  children  and  Australia  2. 

Authorities  consider  the  high  percentage 
of  native-born  children  an  indication  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Alaska  population. 

Of  40S  students  in  the  night  schools 
for  adults,  34  nationalities  are  represented, 
outside  of  native-born  Alaskans.  The 
United  States,  Norway,  and  Sweden  lead 
the  list  with  59,  52,  and  32  persons. 


find  it  impracticable  to  attend  the  re.si- 
dence  course.  During  the  first  year  78 
students  enrolled  in  the  correspondence 
course,  and  during  the  second  year  7.3 
additional  studepts  have  been  enrolled. 
In  the  correspondence  course  the  tuition 
fee  of  $15  is  charged,  which  is  refunded 
in  full  to  each  student  wdio  completes  the 
course  with  a  rating  of  83  per  cent  or 
better. 


Women  teachers  are  approximately  4.J 
times  as  many  as  men  teachers  in  Ohio. 
About  one-sixth  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
State  are  high-school  teachers.  There  are 
more  than  three  times  as  m.any  high-school 
teachers  now  as  there  were  20  years  ago. 


Public  schools  in  San  Francisco  were  re¬ 
opened  on  August  1,  after  a  month’s 
vacation. 
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COMPLETE  CLASSIFICATION 
FOR  1,000  CHILDREN. 


Thirty  Classes  in  New  York  School  Sub¬ 
mitted  to  Thorough  Psychological  and 
Physical  Tests. 


Every  child  who  enters  Public  School  G4, 
Manhattan,  New  York  City,  is  tested  physi¬ 
cally  and  psychologically,  and  then  assigned 
tentatively  to  one  of  the  eight  types  of 
classes  which  have  been  organized  in  that 
school.  Ilis  rate  of  progress  through  the 
school  course  mil  then  be  planned  so  that 
the  gifted  child  will  finish  the  eight-year 
coui’se  in  6  years,  the  bright  in  7,  the  average 
in  8  or  9,  the  dull  normal  in  10,  and  the 
defective  in  whatever  time  he  can. 

Gifted  Pupils  Have  Enriched  Curriculum. 

There  are  classes  for  pupils  slightly  above 
the  average,  and  for  those  slightly  below. 
There  are  “Terman  classes”  for  superior, 
gifted  pupils.  These  unusual  children  are 
not  rushed  thi'ough  the  course,  but  are 
offered  an  enriched  curriculum,  with  the 
addition  of  such  subjects  as  French,  art, 
dancing,  music,  and  craft  work. 

Children  not  mentally  defective,  but  still 
definitely  backward,  are  placed  in  classes  of 
small  register,  to  which  especially  patient 
teachers  are  assigned.  The  school  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  special  curriculum  for  these 
groups.  These  children,  who  are  generally 
over  age  and  have  little  interest  in  school 
work,  are  appealed  to  by  concrete  experi¬ 
ence,  vith  less  use  of  books  than  would  be 
required  of  an  ordinary  class.  An  hour  a 
day  of  shopwork  gave  two  classes  of  dull 
boys  a  practical  basis  for  their  reading  and 
arithmetic  which  otherwise  would  have 
had  no  interest  for  them. 

Observation  Classes  for  Doubtful  Cases. 

Pupils  who  are  so  far  below  the  average 
as  to  be  suspected  of  mental  deficiency  are 
placed  in  observation  ungraded  classes,  for 
special  care,  medical  attention,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  teaching.  Some  of  these  children 
return  to  the  regular  grades  after  a  term  or 
two  under  obseiwation,  while  others  proveto 
be  really  defective  mentally,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  special  class.  Return  to  the 
normal  class  is  always  a  possibility,  for  the 
school  aims  at  perfect  flexibility  and  in¬ 
terrelation  of  groups.  The  original  grouping 
is  used  as  a  starting  point  and  working  basis. 
Changes  are  made  on  the  recommendation 
of  teachers  and  as  the  result  of  observation, 
but  these  changes,  though  important  for  the 
individual  child,  do  not  affect  the  original 
grouping  much,  for  they  amount  to  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Besides  classification  on  a  mental  basis, 
there  is  pro^dsion  for  children  who  are 
physically  or  emotionally  in  need  of  treat¬ 


ment.  A  nutrition  class  cares  for  children 
who  are  underweight  and  need  special 
physical  attention.  Health  is  the  center  of 
the  curriculum  of  this  class.  Home  co¬ 
operation  being  a  necessity  in  this  work, 
visits  are  made  at  the  pupils’  homes,  and 
mothers’  classes  meet  at  the  school. 

Special  Training  for  Temperamental  Children. 

A  neurotic  class  receives  children  who 
are  temperamentally  peculiar,  abnormal  in 
some  way,  buf'not  necessarily  mentally 
defective.  These  children  are  often  the 
truants  or  behardor  problems  of  the  ordinary 
class.  They  need  special  training,  emo¬ 
tional  rather  than  intellectual.  Removal  of 
such  cases  from  the  normal  group  tends  to 
make  the  classes  in  the  main  body  of  the 
school  more  homogeneous.  The  close  study 
of  these  individuals  afforded  by  the  small 
size  of  the  class,  which  consists  of  only  10 
or  12  pupils,  results  in  a  better  adjustment 
of  the  boys  with  their  environment,  and 
often  allows  them  to  take  their  place  again 
in  the  normal  school  world. 

The  first  seven  grades,  from  lA  to  4A, 
comprising  30  classes  and  about  1,000 
children,  have  been  classified.  The  school 
has  a  register  of  3,200,  all  boys,  with  con¬ 
stant  additions  in  all  grades.  Duplicate 
sessions  are  the  rule  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  school,  and  classes  find  room  in  several 
annexes  near  the  main  building.  These 
crowded  conditions  are  a  disadvantage  in 
many  ways,  but  the  large  number  of  pupils 
allows  a  closer  grouping  of  types  than  would 
be  practicable  in  a  smaller  school. 


ENGLISH  TEACHERS  MORE  GEN¬ 
ERALLY  CONSULTED. 

Teachers’  considting  committees  to  cover 
every  section  of  the  county  have  been 
established  by  the  county  of  Warwickshire, 
England.  This  is  a  step  ahead  of  the  joint 
advisory  committees,  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  representatives  of  the  authority 
and  of  the  teachers  in  their  service,  which 
many  local  education  authorities  have  set 
up. 

The  local  committees  encourage  the  ex¬ 
change  of  educational  ideas  among  the 
teachers  in  the  district  as  to  curriculum, 
methods,  and  other  matters.  An  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  committees  will  be 
concerned  with  the  relations  between  the 
central  schools  and  the  contributory  schools, 
especially  regarding  transfers  of  children  and 
correlation  of  curricula.  The  committees  are 
asked  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
to  defects  of  buildings,  or  of  equpiment, 
heating,  ventilation,  etc. 

Committees  may  arrange  for  interchange  of 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their 
educational  outlook.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
mittees  will  deal  with  all  matters  relating  to 
school  camps,  interschool  games,  boy  scouts’ 
associations,  etc. 


IMPROVED  SCHEDULE  FOR 
MOUNT  VERNON. 


Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  Begin  at 
$1,300— High-School  Principals  Receive 
$5,000  a  Year. 


According  to  a  new  salary  schedule  to  take 
effect  September,  1921,  elementary  teachers 
of  the  first  six  grades  in  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  will  begin  tlreir  probation  term  on  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $1,300,  and  will  receive  an  annual  in¬ 
crement  of  at  least  $150.  This  annual  in¬ 
crease  will  continue  until  at  least  the  regular 
maximum  salary  of  $2,500  is  reached. 
Special  teachers  and  teachers  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  will  have  the  $150  annual 
increase,  their  minimum  salary  being 
$1,500  and  the  maximum  $2,700. 

Increases  beyond  the  regtilar  maximum 
may  be  made  upon  recommendations  in 
favor  of  individual  teachers,  based  ujocn  the 
recognized  superior  value  to  the  schools  of 
the  service  of  the  teacher  concerned.  The 
basis  of  such  judgment  is  the  one  used 
tliroiighout  the  city  for  judging  the  quality 
of  teaching  service,  namely,  school  house¬ 
keeping,  control  of  class,  spirit  of  class, 
teaching  ability,  irrofessional  and  social 
spirit,  personal  equipment,  and  general 
estimate. 

High-school  teachers  begin  their  probation 
service  at  $1,500,  and  receive  the  annual 
increment  of  not  less  than  $150  until  they 
reach  the  regular  maximum  of  $3,300. 

Elementary  school  principals  are  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  classes  super¬ 
vised  by  them.  Principals  in  charge  of 
schools  of  17  or  more  classes  are  placed  in 
class  A,  and  receive  a  minimum  salary  of 
$2,000  and  a  maximum  of  $4,000.  Princi¬ 
pals  in  charge  of  8  to  16  classes  are  placed  in 
class  B,  and  receive  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1,500  and  a  maximum  of  -$2,500.  However, 
principals  who  have  had  15  or  more  years  of 
continuous  service  as  such  in  the  schools  of 
Mount  Vernon,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  schedule,  will  be  considered  as  in 
class  A. 

Elementary  and  high-school  principals 
and  supervisors  receive  an  annual  increment 
of  at  least  $200.  The  regular  maximum  for 
the  best  paid  high-school  principal  will  be 
$5,000.  Increases  beyond  the  regular  maxi¬ 
mum  are,  as  in  the  case  of  elementary 
teachers,  entirely  individual. 


More  than  a  thousand  children  in  England 
live  on  canal  boats,  and  their  schooling  is  a 
difiicult  problem  to  the  local  education  au¬ 
thorities.  Legal  proceedings  have  been 
taken  and  fines  imposed  for  truancy  in  some 
cases.  Some  authorities  believe  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  not  be  allowed  to  travel  on  the 
boats. 
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EDUCATION  IN  LOUISIANA’S 
NEW  CONSTITUTION. 


Composition  and  Functions  of  State 
Board-  State  and  Parish  Superintend¬ 
ents  to  be  Chosen  by  Boards. 


Tjouisiana’s  public  schools  will  henceforth 
be  free  from  political  influence,  if  the  new 
constitution  works  out  as  expected  by  edu¬ 
cators  in  that  State.  The  State  board  of 
education  is  now  provided  for  by  the  con¬ 
stitution,  instead  of  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment.  The  board  will  consist  of  eight  mem¬ 
bers,  one  elected  from  each  of  the  five  con¬ 
gressional  districts  and  three  appointed  by 
the  governor.  These  members  will  serve 
eight-year  terms,  overlapping. 

State  Doard  'Will  £]ect  Superintendent. 

This  board,  and  not  the  people  directly, 
will  elect  the  State  superintendent  of  edu¬ 
cation,  who  is  subject  to  removal  by  the 
board.  The  superintendent’s  salary  limit 
has  been  raised  from  ?5,000  to  |7,500. 

The  State  University  will  be  governed  by 
a  special  body  provided  for  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  appointed  by  the  governor.  All 
other  State  higher  institutions  will  be  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  State  board. 

Coordination  of  the  State  school  system  is 
provided  for,  so  that  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  courses  will  lead  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  higher  education  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  College.  In  the  elementary  schools 
only  fundamentals  will  be  taught,  including 
the  study  of  the  American  Government  and 
the  duty  of  citizens. 

Parish  school  boards  will  be  elected  by 
the  people.  These  boards  mil  elect  the 
parish  superintendents,  but  the  State  board, 
instead  of  the  legislature,  will  prescribe  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  the  superi.utend- 
ents.  The  State  board,  however,  will  not 
have  control  of  the  administration  or  the 
business  affairs  of  any  parish  school  board, 
nor  of  the  selection  or  removal  of  its  officers. 

Teachers’  Certificates  Controlled  by  Board. 

Qualifications  of  teachers  of  all  grades 
from  collegiate  to  elementary  will  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  board,  and  their  certifi¬ 
cation  will  be  provided  for  by  the  same 
authority. 

Minimum  appropriations  are  fixed  by  the 
constitution.  After  July  1,  1922,  and  until 
January,  1925,  the  severance  license  tax  on 
natural  resources  up  to  $5,000,000  will  be 
appropriated  to  the  State  University,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  what  has  already  been  apportioned 
from  the  present  fiscal  year.  After  1925  a 
State  tax  of  one-half  mill  will  be  collected 
for  the  State  University,  and  2J  mills  for  the 


other  parts  of  the  public  school  system. 
For  the  support  of  State  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  other  than  the  State  University,  such 
as  schools  for  the  blind,  industrial  schools, 
normal  schools,  etc.,  not  less  than  $700,000 
mugt  be  appropriated  annually,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  legislature  and  the  State 
board. 

In  the  new  constitution  is  a  provision  tliat 
the  general  exercises  in  the  public  schools 
must  be  conducted  in  the  English  language. 
According  to  the  old  constitution  the  French 
language  might  be  taught  in  those  localities 
where  the  I'Aench  language  predominated, 
if  no  additional  expense  were  inemred  by 
this  instruction. 


SOCIETY  FOR  HELPING  COLLEGE 
GIRLS. 

Girls  .struggling  for  liiglier  education 
are  helped  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  University  Education  of  Women. 
The  society’s  money  is  lent  to  self-sup¬ 
porting  girls,  to  girls  at  home  helping 
witli  the  housework  whose  parents  can 
support  them  but  not  give  them  a  col¬ 
lege  education,  and  to  girls  who  suffer 
reverses  of  fortune  before  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  course. 

A  loan  library,  composed  chiefly  of  col¬ 
lege  textbooks,  also  is  kept  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  young  women  students  of  Boston 
Univei’sity  who  can  not  afford  to  buy 
textbooks. 

Two  graduate  fellowships  were  granted 
this  year  by  the  society,  one  in  chemistry 
at  Boston  University  and  the  other  in 
French  at  Badcliffe.  Of  the  students 
benefiting  this  year,  many  are  looking 
forward  to  work  in  the  line  of  social 
service,  medicine,  institutional  manage¬ 
ment,  domestic  science,  library  science, 
and  journalism. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  PARTLY  OF  WOOD. 

The  needs  of  the  schools  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
are  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  money 
available  that  the  most  economical  types  of 
construction  have  been  adopted.  The  small 
elementary  schools  and  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  schools  will  be  of  wood  construction 
with  walls  of  cement  stucco  on  metal  lath 
and  with  roofs  of  Spanish  tile.  The  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools  will  have 
exterior  walls  of  brick,  hollow  tile,  or  con¬ 
crete  covered  with  cement  stucco,  and  the 
roofs  toII  be  similar  to  the  elementary 
schools.  The  interior  construction  of  these 
buildings  'svill  he  of  wood.  As  a  result  of 
this  policy  of  economical  construction,  the 
new  elementary  schools  are  costing  only 
about  $7,000  a  classroom,  including  audi¬ 
torium  and  administration  and  special  rooms. 
Fire  hazard  has  been  reduced  by  file- 
proofing,  easy  stairways,  and  good  water 
communications  everywhere. 


WIDESPREAD  INFLUENCE  OF 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 


Greatest  Educational  Institution  in  the 
World  in  Point  of  Numbers  is  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California. 


“University  of  CaUfomia  is  now  without 
question  the  largest  university  in  this 
country  in  point  of  enrollment,’’  writes  Ray¬ 
mond  Walters,  secretary’  of  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  R.egistrars.  Mr. 
Walters  has  for  several  years  collected  the 
statistics  of  enrollment  of  the  leading  insti¬ 
tutions  for  higher  educatiou  and  has  pub- 
hshed  them  every  year  soon  after  tlie  be- 
gimiing  of  the  college  year. 

An  article  in  the  June  15th  number  of 
School  Life,  wliich  credited  New  York 
University  with  the  greatest  enrollment 
was,  as  Mr.  Walters  points  out,  based  on 
th«  figures  of  1919.  Regular  full-time 
students  in  10  leading  universities,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Walters  in  School  and  Society, 
were  as  follows  in  1920:  California,  11,071; 
Columbia,  8,488;  Michigan,  8,458;  Illinois, 
8,250;  Minnesota,  7,437;  Ohio  State,  7,156; 
Wisconsin,  6,846;  Pennsylvania,  6,363;  Har¬ 
vard,  5,483;  Cornell,  5,175.  Enrollment  in 
other  famous  universities  on  the  same  basis 
was  as  follows:  Chicago,  4,682;  Yale,  3,664; 
Leland  Stanford,  2,449;  Princeton,  1,814; 
Johns  Hopkins,  1,312. 

ColumMa  Leads  in  Resident  Students. 

New  York  University  does  not  appear  in 
this  list  because  its  records  are  not  so  kept  as 
to  make  it  po.s3ihle  to  determine  the  number 
of  regular  full-time  students.  On  the  basis 
of  resident  students  that  institution  in  1.920 
innked  fifth  with  10.522,  following  Cohmibia, 
23,793;  California,  16,379;  Chicago,  11,394; 
and  Pennsylvania,  10,579. 

Including  correspondence  and  extension 
coinses  of  all  classes,  the  University  of 
California  fOTnishes  instruction  to  no  less 
than  36,904  persons.  It  is  probable  that  no 
other  institution  in  the  world  of  like  charac¬ 
ter  can  equal  this  total. 


Harvard  University’s  Glee  Club  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  successful  trip  thi-ough  France, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland.  The  organization 
sailed  in  June,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
French  Government,  and  gave  concerts  in 
Palis,  Geneva,  and  other  cities.  The  pro¬ 
grams  included  selections  from  the  works  of 
such  composers  as  Handel,  Bach,  and 
Brahms.  Among  the  distinguished  men 
who  heard  the  club  sing  were  President 
Milleraud,  Marshal  Joffre,  and  Marshal  Foch. 
Oil  July  4,  the  students  placed  flowers  on 
the  grave  of  the  unlcnown  soldier  under  the 
Are  de  Triomple,  and  sang  De  Profiuidis. 
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EDUCATION  THE  BEST  INSURANCE  AGAINST 

FIRE  LOSS. 


Properly  Worth  a  Half  Billion  Consumed  Annually — Misuse  of 
Electricity  the  Leading  Cause  Many  States  Require  Fire 
Prevention  instniction  To  Guard  against  Public  Disaster  is  a 
Prime  Civic  Duty. 


BURNHAM  SCALES  BRING  STANDARDIZATION 
OF  SALARIES. 


Equal  Pay  for  Similar  Work  Now  the  Rule  in  England  and 
■  Wales— Women  Receive  Only  Four- Fifths  as  Much  as  Men — 
Teachers  Agree  Not  to  Press  for  Further  Increase  Before  1925. 


By  Jm).  J.  Tii;E!(T,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Recognizing;  fire  prevention  as  a  conservation  measure, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  a  number  of  years  past  has 
sponsored  it  from  an  educational  standpoint.  Our  fire  losses 
for  1920  are  startling.  A  thoughtfiil  consideration  of  the 
facts  should  convince  anyone  that  the  problem  is  acute 
enough  to  demand  the  attention  of  every  man,  -woman,  and 
child  in  America. 

Let  us  see  to  what  extent  we  are  burning  up  America. 
During  the  five-year  period  from  1915  to  1919,  inclusive, 
our  tota-l  fire  losses  were  $1,416,375,845,  or  a  yearly  aver¬ 
age  of  $283,275,169.  That  is  bad  enough.  But  now 
come  the  figures  for  1920.  Despite  no  great  conflagrations 
during  that  year  the  losses  totaled  over  $500,000,000 — 
half  a  billion  dollars.  This  is  greater  than  in  any  year  be¬ 
fore,  save  1906,  when  the  San  Francisco  disaster  occurred. 
Much  more  deplorable  than  this  shameful  waste  is  the 
heavy  loss  of  human  life;  15,000  Americans,  most  of  them 
women  and  children,  are  burned  to 
death  each  year,  according  to  the  best 
estimates,  and  about  17,000  seriously 
injured  by  fire,  many  of  these  latter 
becoming  public  charges. 

These  figures  do  not  include  our 
liea-vy.”  forest-fire  losses.  America’s 
cimbei  resources  were  the  richest  in 
the  world  a  few  generations  ago,  but 
we  have  been  cutting  and  burning  our 
forests  four  times  as  fast  as  they  are 
renewed.  As  a  result  we  are  facing 
an  actual  timber  shor-tage.  Wood  pulp 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  scarce. 

Lumber  for  building  is  fast  diminish¬ 
ing.  In  the  five-year  period  '1916  to 
1920,  inclusive,  our  forest-fire  losses 
totaled  $85,715,747  and  burned  over 
an  area  of  56,000,000  acres,  tlueaten- 
ing  it  with  aridity.  When  you  reflect 
that  it  requires  from  50  to  100  years 
to  replace  such  valuable  growth,  you 
must*agree  that  we  are  literally  burning  up  the  future. 

A  careful  classification  of  fire  losses  and  causes  .shows  that 
most  fires  are  due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance  and  are 
ther«4ai’e  preventable.  In  round  figures  30  per  cent  are 
from  strictly  preventable  causes,  40  per  cent  from  partly 
preventable  causes,  and  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  due 
to  unknown  causes,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  are  preventable  Also,  about  65  per  cent  of  our  fires 
occur  in  homes. 

What  are  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  fires?  The  misuse  of 
electricity  conies  first  with  carelessness  and  ignorance  as 
the  contributing  factors.  Defective  wiring  and  insulation, 
carelessness  in  the  use  of  electrical  apparatus  in  the  home, 
such  as  the  electric  pressing  iron,  and  amateur  repairing 
{Con  tinned  on  page  2S.) 


Remuneration  of  teadiors  is  standardized  throughout  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  a,s  the  result  of  the  recent  adoption  of  the  widely- 
discussed  “Burnham  scales.”  These  scales  had  been  practically  in 
effect  for  several  months,  for  it  appears  that  most  of  the  local  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  had  already  made  their  schedules  to  correspond  to 
them;  but  the  formal  sanction  of  the  board  of  education  was  not 
given  until  Jime.  By  that  action  the  board  definitely  agi-ees  that 
thi'ee-fifths  the  amounts  required  shall  be  paid  from  the  national 
exchequer. 

Eight  standard  scab’s,  four  for  eleuientary  schools,  two  for  sec- 
ondaiy  schools,  and  two  for  technical,  art,  continuation,  and  evening 
schools,  with  certain  modilioation.s  to  cover  special  cases,  are 
regarded  as  furnishing  sufficient  variety  to  provide  for  the  different 
circumstances  in  the  .31(5  ‘‘areas”  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
for  purposes  of  educational  administration. 

Each  scale  shows  for  men  and  for  women 
with  different  degrees  of  preparation  and  of 
raspousibility,  a  inininium  salary,  an  annual 
increment,  and  a  maximum.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  them  are  intended  to  meet 
the  higher'  cost  of  living  in  certain  localities, 
so  that  the  net  compensation  may  be  sub- 
stent  ial’'.-  equal  for  like  service  all  over 
England  and  Wales. 

Important  advantages  are  expected  to 
result.  No  teacher  will  ))C  harassed  by  the 
kiiirwlodge  that  his  services  are  underpaid 
as  (-(unitared  witli  another  teacher  doing 
similar  \vork,  and  competitive  bidding  be¬ 
tween  local  authorities  for  the  services  of 
desiralrle  teachers  will  be  greatly  reduced 
if  not  entirely  stopped.  But  more  im¬ 
portant  than  all  else  is  that  the  condition  of 
unrest  that  prevailed  to  such  an  alarming  extent  in  the  rank.s  of  the 
teachers  seems  to  have  been  allayed.  The  proper  work  of  the 
schools  will  now  proceed  without  the  distraction  of  unseemly  dis¬ 
sension,  and  without  the  uneasiness  that  comes  from  uncertainty. 

The  unres  tamong  tire  teachers  of  England  iminodiately  after  the 
war  was  far  more  seriou.s  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  American  schools.  British  teachers  made  no  genei-al  demand 
for  salary  increases  dmirrg  the  th'st  three  years  of  the  war,  hut 
accepted  the  salaries  which  they  had  previously  received,  in  a 
sjfirit  of  hel]rfulness  and  as  a  matter  of  ]ratriotisnr.  The  privations 
result iirg  from  war  and  the  irrounting  Cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
forced  the  teachers,  however,  to  join  iir  the  general  demand  for 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington. 

The  appalling  losses  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  through  fires  that  might  have  been 
prevented  need  only  to  be  realized  to 
enlist  one’s  sympathy  aird  aid  in  the 
campaign  to  safeguard.  Every  fire 
means  destruction  of  an  exhaustible 
resource.  Prevention  is  the  remedy  and 
our  duty.  Every  boy  and  girl,  man,  and 
I  woman  should  be  a  committee  of  one, 
resolved  to  do  his  or  her  part  in  the  work. 

E.  C.  FINNEY, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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higher  pay  which  was  nrade  by  all  salaried 
workers. 

Many  of  the  local  education  authorities  rec¬ 
ognized  the  justice  of  the  teachers’  attitude, 
and  w'ithout  hesitation  granted  the  increases 
which  they  asked .  Other  authorities  resisted 
so  strenuously  that  a  lamentable  feeling  of  an- 
tagon  ism  d  eveloped  in  many  localities .  Both 
sides  proceeded  to  form  organizations  for 
united  action,  or  to  strengthen  organizations 
already  existing.  So  acute  did  the  contro¬ 
versy  become  that  in  some  instances  the  teach¬ 
ers  declined  to  serve  at  the  old  rates  of  pay 
and  the  schools  were  closed  for  considerable 
periods.  Such  occurrences  became  some¬ 
what  frequent  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
Many  highly  competent  persons  in  discour¬ 
agement  left  the  business  of  teaching  en¬ 
tirely,  and  it  became  exceedingly  difficult 
to  fill  the  vacancies  that  occurred,  or  to 
obtain  the  normal  number  of  students  for 
the  teacher-training  colleges.  With  so  much 
of  dissension  over  salaries  the  profession  was 
fast  losing  its  attractiveness. 

An  Intermediate  Agency  Proposed. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  II.  A.  L.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Education,  to  provide  a  cen¬ 
tral  organization  representing  local  educa¬ 
tion  authorities  and  teachers  in  order  to 
solve  the  salary  problem  in  public  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  by  agreement  on  a  national 
Imsis.  At  his  suggestion  a  meeting  was  held 
on  August  12,  1919,  of  a  constituent  com¬ 
mittee  representing  associations  of  local  edu¬ 
cation  authorities  and  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Fisher's  proposal. 

It  was  decided  to  create  a  “standing  joint 
committee”  of  representatives  of  local  edu¬ 
cation  authorities  on  one  side  and  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  on  the  other. 
When  completely  organized  that  committee 
comsisted  of  2  representatives  of  the  London 
County  Council,  8  representatives  of  the 
County  Councils  Association,  0  representa- 
ti-ces  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Coiqto- 
rations,  6  representatives  of  the  Association 
of  Education  Committees,  and  22  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Burnham  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  his  activity 
was  such  that  his  name  has  l)een  promi¬ 
nently  associated  with  all  its  actions.  The 
committee  itself  is  popularly  known  as  “Lord 
Burnham’s  committee.” 

Minimum  Scale  Produces  Good  Results. 

Its  first  important  action  was  a  report 
dated  November  21,  1919,  presenting  a 
“pi'o visional  minimum  scale  of  salaries  for 
teacher.s  in  public  elementary  schools.'’ 
The  report  met  with  general  approval. 
Every  local  education  authority  in  England 
and  Wales  whose  scale  was  previously  below 
that  minimum  scale  took  action  within  a 
few  months  to  raise  its  salaries  to  at  least  the 
level  of  the  scale. 


The  result  was  wholly  beneficial.  The 
position  of  teachers  and  the  prospects  offered 
to  candidates  for  the  profession  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  improved,  and  the  first  approach  was 
made  toward  a  national  basis  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  salary  problem.  In  many  locali¬ 
ties  scales  of  salaries  in  excess  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  scale  were  adopted  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  authorities  and  their  teachers, 
and  it  was  recognized  that  such  scales  were 
justifiable  and  appropriate.  No  standards 
were  available  for  the  higher  scales  except 
those  based  upon  competition  for  desirable 
teachers.  The  solution  of  the  salary  problem 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  jKojudiced  by  the 
multiplication  of  local  settlements. 

Work  of  Joint  Committee  Develops. 

In  February,  1920,  the  standing  joint  com¬ 
mittee  determined  to  carry  their  work  a 
stage  further  by  formulating  standard  scales 
to  be  applied  by  agreement  between  the 
several  authorities  and  their  teachers,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  standing  joint  committee. 
The  task  was  complex  and  difficult,  but  in 
October,  1920,  a  report  was  presented  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  committee 
in  which  three  standard  scales,  namely, 
Nos.  II,  III,  and  IV  w'ere  set  forth.  The 
original  provisional  minimum  scale  was  re¬ 
printed  with  the  three  new'  standard  scales 
and  temporarily  constituted  the  first  of  the 
series.  A  new  Scale  I  was,  however,  pub¬ 
lished  in  December,  1920. 

Omitting  special  provisions,  the  scales 
and  the  principal  ]>ro’\'isions  of  the  report 
are  as  follow's: 


Scales  for  certificated  assistant  teachers,  two 
years  college  trained. 


Scales. 

Men. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Annual 

incre¬ 

ment. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Provisional  minimum  scale . 

Standard  Scale  I . 

Standard  Scale  II . 

Standard  Scale  III . 

Standard  Scale  IV . 

£  s. 
160  0 
172  10 
172  10 
182  10 
200  0 

£  s. 
10  0 
12  10 
12  10 
12  10 
12  10 

£  s. 
300  0 
325  0 
340  0 
380  0 
425  0 

Seales. 

Women. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Annual 

incre¬ 

ment. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Pro'asional  mUnraiim  scale. 
Standard  Scale  I . 

£  s. 
150  0 

ICO  0 
160  0 
170  0 

187  10 

£  s. 
10  0 
12  10 
12  10 
12-  10 
12  10 

£  s. 
240  0 
260  0 
272  0 
304  0 
310  0 

standard  Scale  II . 

Standard  Scale  III . 

Standard  Scale  IV . 

Scales  for  certificated  head  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  head  teachers’  salaries  schools 
shall  be  graded  according  to  average  attendance  thus: 

Grade  I.  Not  over  100  in  average  attendance. 

Grade  II.  Over  100  but  not  over  200  in  average 
attendance. 

Grade  Ill.  Over  200  but  not  over  S.'iO  in  average 
attendance. 


Grade  IV.  Over  350  but  not  over  500  in  average 
attendance. 

Grade  V.  Over  500. 

An  assistant  teacher  on  appointment  to  a  head  teach- 
ership,  and  a  head  teacher  on  promotion  to  a  liighcr 
grade,  shall  have  his  or  her  existing  salary  increased  by 
a  promotion  increment  per  grade  of  school  as  follows: 


Scales. 

Men,  per 
grade  of 
school. 

Women, 
per  grade 
of  school. 

£ 

£ 

Provisional  minimum  scale . 

20 

15 

Standard  Scale  I . 

20 

15 

Standard  Scale  II . 

20 

15 

Standard  Scale  III . . . 

25 

20 

Standard  Scale  IV . 

25 

20 

Annual  increments  for  head  teachers:  £  s. 

Provisional  minimum  scale . 12  10 

Other  scales .  15  0 


Maxima  for  head  teachers. 


Scales. 

Grade 

I. 

Grade 

II. 

Grade 

III. 

Men. 

d 

g; 

S 

o 

Men. 

^  Women. 

Men. 

W  omen. 

Provisional  minimum 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

scale . 

330 

264 

360 

288 

390 

312 

Standard  Scale  I . 

3571 

286 

390 

312 

422i 

338 

Standard  Scale  II . 

374 

300 

408 

328 

442 

356 

Standard  Scale  III . 

418 

335 

456 

366 

494 

397 

Standard  Scale  IV . 

467i 

374 

510 

408 

552J 

442 

Scales. 

Grade  IV. 

Grade  V. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men . 

Women. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Provisional  minimum  scale. 

420 

336 

450 

360 

Standard  Scale  I . 

455 

364 

487i 

390 

Standard-^cale  II . 

476 

384 

510 

412 

Standard  Scale  III . 

532 

428 

570 

459 

Standard  Scale  IV . 

595 

476 

637i 

510 

Scales  for  uncertificated  assistant  teachers. 


Scales. 

Men. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

An¬ 

nual 

incre¬ 

ment. 

Maximum. 

Ap¬ 
pointed 
on  or 
after 
Apr. 

1, 1914. 

Ap¬ 

pointed 

before 

Apr. 

1, 1914. 

Provisional  mini- 

£  s. 
100  0 
103  10 
103  10 
109  10 
120  0 

£  s. 

6  0 

7  10 

7  10 

7  10 

7  10 

£ 

150 

160 

160 

180 

200 

£ 

180 

201 

204 

228 

255 

Standard  Scale  I... 
Standard  Scale  II. . 
Standard  Scale  III. 
Standard  Scale  IV. 

Women. 

Provisional  mini- 

£ 

£  s. 

£ 

£ 

mum  scale . 

90 

6  0 

140 

150 

Standard  Scale  I... 

96 

7  10 

150 

164 

Standard  Scale  II. . 

96 

7  10 

150 

164 

Standard  Scale  III. 

102 

7  10 

160 

182 

Standard  Scale  IV. 

112 

7  10 

170 

204 

“Carry  over;”  retroactive  effect. — It  w'as 
provided  that  the  correct  position  of  any 
teacher  on  the  scale  adopted  should  be  the 
{Continued  on  page  40.) 
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(Fire  Prevention  Da)- — 1921.) 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

■^Tiereas  the  United  States  suffers  through  destruction  tay  fire  an  annual 
loss  of  life  estimated  at  15,000  human  beings,  most  of  them  -women  and 
children,  and 

Whereas  in  the  face  of  the  world’s  dire  need  for  American  products  our 
fii'e  losses  increased  during  1920  to  over  $500,000,000,  and  during  the 
previous  five-year  period  -totaled  over  $1,416,375,000 — buildings,  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  other  created  wealth  needlessly  -wiped  out  of  existence — and 
Wliereas,  in  addition  to  the  above,  forest  fires,  during  the  five  years  ended 
with  1920,  further  reduced  our  diminishing  timber  resources  by  a  total 
of  over  $85,000,000,  also  threatening  -with  aridity  over  56,000,000  acres 
of  liitherto  productive  woodland,  and 

Whereas  most  of  our  fire  losses .  are  due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance  and 
may  be  easily  prevented  by  increased  care  and  education  on  the  part  of 

OX^iZ  6XXS  * 

Therefore,  I,  WARKEN  G  HARDING,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
urge  upon  the  Governors  of  the  various  States  to  designate  and  set  apart 

I  October  10th,  1921 — anniversary  of  the  Chicago  fire — as  Fire  Prevention 
Day,  with  these  principal  objects  in  -view,  to  -wit: 

To  request  the  citizens  of  their  States  to  plan  for  that  day  and  period, 
through  pulpit,  through  open  forum  and  through  the  schools,  such 
instructive  and  educational  exercises  as  shall  impress  the  public  mind 
•with  the  calamitous  effects  and  threatened  economic  disaster  of  such 
unnecessary  fire  waste; 

To  urge,  as  an  everyday  duty  of  citizenship,  indi-vidual  and  collective 
efforts  in  conser-ving  our  country’s  natural  and  created  resources,  and 
To  promote  systematic  instruction  in  fire  prevention  in  our  schools, 
constant  observance  of  the  ordinary  precautions  that  safeguard  us 
from  fires,  and  orderhness  in  home  and  community,  that  we  may  over¬ 
come  this  lurking  peril. 

Fire  is  a  danger  that  never  sleeps. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixe-'l. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  27th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 

I  [Seal  ]  Twenty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth. 

WARREN  G  HARDING. 

By  the  President: 

Charles  E  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  Stale.  ' 


Evening-school  teachers  in  Ne'w  York  City 
■will  henceforth  be  appointed  just  as  day- 
school  teachers  are  for  a  probationary  period 
of  three  years,  and  then,  if  their  -work  is 
satisfactory,  they  will  receive  a  irermanent 
license.  Formerly  a  new  eligible  list  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and 
teachers  were  appointed  for  that  term  only. 
Teachers  will  be  paid  as  before  on  a  jrer  diem 
basis. 


Members  of  the  extension  division  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Agricultural  College  who  have  education 
equal  to  that  of  regular  collegiate  faculty 
members  are  now  entitled  to  equal  ranldng 
with  them.  Many  such  teachers,  who  have 
been  known  as  directors,  leaders,  or  associate 
professors,  are  now  ranked  as  professors. 


Inclines  or  ramps  from  floor  to  floor  are 
used  in  place  of  stairs  in  the  high  schools  at 
Healdsburg  and  Watson-^ille,  Calif.  The 
floors  are  of  concrete  covered  with  cork  car¬ 
pet.  These  ramps  promote  safety  of  move¬ 
ment  for  classes  going  from  one  floor  to 
another. 


Pennsylvania  State  College  is  preparing 
to  build  residence  halls  that  will  accommo¬ 
date  10,000  students,  about  three  times  the 
number  now  cared  for.  Alumni  and  other 
friends  of  the  college  will  be  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  fund  of  $2,000,000.  The  State 
legislature  has  granted  an  emergency  fund 
of  $250,000,  which  will  be  used  to  start  the 
building  program. 


IVfany  schools  in  New  York  City  have 
motion-picture  machines,  and  have  been 
using  films  in  teaching  biology,  history,  and 
geograirhy.  It  is  expected  to  use  motion 
pictures  before  long  in  connection  with  the 
teachiTig  of  home  economics,  nature  study, 
physical  training,  and  English. 


Home  products  are  favored  in  Evansville, 
Ind.,  where  every  one  of  the  1921  graduating 
class  in  education  of  Evans-ville  College,  12 
in  number,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  This  is  the  first 
class  to  be  graduated  from  the  department  of 
education  of  that  institution. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ESTHONIA  IN 
CONFUSION. 


Language  Problem  Offers  Serious  Difficul¬ 
ties — German  is  Permitted  in  a  Few 
Schools;  Others  Use  Esthonian. 


Esthonia,  the  newly  created  sovereignty 
bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  has  groat  difiicidty  in  organizing 
its  school  system.  Four  languages,  succes¬ 
sive  changes  in  government,  -war,  and  lack 
of  means  have  thrown  the  schools  into  con¬ 
fusion. 

Wlien  in  the  spring  of  1918  Gorman  troops 
expelled  the  bolshevik  nders,  the  schools 
w'ere  ignored  until  later  in  the  year,  when 
they  were  reorganized  according  to  tho  ■ 
Prussian  pattern.  The  two  lower  classes 
•w'ere,  however,  given  instruction  in  Estho¬ 
nian,  two  pri  vate  gymna.sium.s  v/ere  permit¬ 
ted  to  teach  Russian,  and  intermediate 
classes  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
eventually  changing  the  medium  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  branches  to  German. 

After  tho  collapse  of  Germany  in  1918 
Esthonia  began  to  establish  her  independ¬ 
ence,  and  Esthonian  became  the  language  of 
all  State  and  community  schools.  This 
change  occasioned  great  difficulty,  for  very 
few  teachers  were  prepared  to  use  the 
Esthonian  language  in  the  instruction  of 
advanced  pupils,  and  there  were  no  text¬ 
books  in  that  language.  After  long  negoti¬ 
ation  the  German  part  of  the  population 
were  granted  a  gymnasium,  a  modern  school, 
and  a  folk  school  in  Reval,  in  which  Ger¬ 
man  is  used  as  the  language  of  instruction. 
But  the  Russian  element  in  the  country 
was  not  granted  the  sam.e  privilege.  The 
coast  population  uses  the  Swedish  language, 
and  a  movement  was  started  to  provide 
instruction  in  Swedish.  The  Esthonian 
authorities,  howe\-er,  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  instruction  in  any  foreign  language. 
Conflicting  claim.s  in-  allegiance  and  lan¬ 
guage  have  left  the  schools  as  disorganized 
units,  which  time  and  labor  now  alone  can 
build  into  some  form  of  homogeneity. 

Private  schools  are  permitted  to  use  any 
language  desired  on  condition  that  added 
time  is  given  to  Esthonian. 


Dinners  at  less  than  half  of  the  cost  are 
provided  for  professors  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  by  the  American  Relief  Association. 
The  food  is  brought  from  America,  except¬ 
ing  the  \'egetables  which  are  bought  in 
Vienna.  These  dinners,  serAed  in  a  cafe 
near  the  university,  have  brought  together 
in  social  meeting  many  scientists,  artists 
literary  men,  etc.,  and  the  exchange  of 
thought  has  been  to  the  adA'antage  of  all. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  institution  of  the  daily 
dinner  meeting  will  be  continued  after  the 
economic  necessity  has  passed. 
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KDUCATTON  THE  BEST  INSURANCE 
AGAINST  FIRE. 

iConlinuci from  page  1.) 

and  installation,  all  have  their  share  in 
the  annual  average  loss  from  this  cause, 
approximating  $17,000,000.  Next 
comes  ‘‘matches  - smoking,”  which 
probably  presents  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  for  cutting  down  waste  than  any 
other  classification  It  includes  the 
careless  smoker  who  flicks  his  burning 
cigar,  cigarette,  or  match  into  the  air, 
indifferent  to  the  possible  loss  of  life 
and  property  that  may  easily  result 
from  his  thoughtlessness.  It  includes 
the  careless  housekeeper,  who  leaves 
matches  lying  about  where  children 
may  get  at  them.  The  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  homes  thus  burned  each  year 
is  astounding.  Next  come  “defective 
chimneys  and  flues,”  then  “stoves,  fur¬ 
naces.  boilers,  and  their  pipes,”  “spon¬ 
taneous  combustion,”  “lightning,” 
“sparks  on  roofs,”  “petroleum  audits 
products.”  and  so  on  down  through 
the  lesser  causes. 

Kducation  is  ihc  Best  Kemcdy. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  facts 
with  wlrich  you  are  familiar  I  have 
gone  into  this  matter  somewhat  in 
detail  The  reason  is  that  even  a  par¬ 
tial  analysis  of  these  fire  causes  can 
not  fail  to  suggest  the  remedy — 
EDUCATION.  We  know  by  expe¬ 
rience  that  it  is  difficult  to  teach 
adult  A-merica  new  habits.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  v'^e  should  begin  with  young 
America.  We  must  teach  our  children 
that  a  preventable  fii’e  is  a  sinful  waste. 
We  must  teach  them  to  recognize  the 
ordinary  fire  hazards  common  to  nearly 
every  home  and  community,  and  how 
to  eoiuect  them.  We  must  teach  them 
to  cai'ry  into  their  homes  and  to  their 
parents  practical  fire-prevention  infor¬ 
mation  and  careful  habits  of  fire  sani¬ 
tation.  All  children  should  help  in 
keeping  the  community  clean.  When 
they  once  leam  that  clean  streets, 
clean  alleyways,  clean  back  yards,  clean 
eella.re,  attics,  and  homes  mean  not 
only  fewer  fir'es  but  less  sickness,  they 
will  become  energetic  workers  for  the 
cause.  There  are  many  v/ays  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  their  civic  pride,  and  many 
ways  of  arousing  friendly  competition 
among  neighborhood  schools  that  wiU 
make  play  out  of  work  and  civic  better¬ 
ment  an  individual  ambition. 

Time  Weii  Spent  in  Freveniive  Instruction. 

A  number  of  States  have  passed  laws 
compelling  fire-preveution  instruction 
in  their  schools.  New  Jersey  has  had 
such  a  law  for  several  years.  Its  ex¬ 
ample  was  followed  by  ilhode  Island 
and  more  recently  by  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
West  Virginia,  and  Califoi'nia.  Every 
State  should  have  such  a  law.  The 
time  required  for  teaching  fire  preven¬ 
tion  is  well  spent,  considering  the  pos- 
rible  saving  of  life  and  property.  In 
some  States  a,  minimum  of  one  hour  a 
month  is  stipulated,  and  this  is  often 
divided  into  weekly  periods  of  15  min¬ 
utes  each.  A  half  hour  a  week  would 
be  better.  Fire-prevention  instruction 
can  also  be  worked  into  a  number  of 
other  courses  and  made  an  actual  part 
of  them.  Essays  on  this  subject  can 
be  made  equally  valuable  as  instruc¬ 
tion  in  English  composition  and  spell¬ 
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ing.  In  the  higher  grades  both  civics 
and  economics  should  include  fire-pre¬ 
vention  work,  for  it  is  logically  a  part 
of  each  course. 

October  9,  the  anniversary  of  the 
great  Chicago  fire,  and  this  year  its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  is  fixe-prevention 
day.  An  extensive  program  for  its 
national  observance  is  under  way,  and 
in  this  our  schools  should  take  a  lead¬ 
ing  part.  As  the  date  falls  on  Sun¬ 
day  it  is  suggested  that  school  exercises 
be  held  on  either  the  7th  or  10th.  A 
few  suggestions  are  given  elsewhere  on 
this  page,  and  additional  material  v/ill 
reach  school  superintendents  from 
other  sources. 

Certainly  consideration  of  this  whole 
question  place.?  a  large  responsibility 
on  our  schools,  both  public  and  private. 
The  chief  purpose  of  our  educational 
system  is  better  citizenship.  The  pre¬ 
vention  of  fire  is  undeniably  one  of  our 
prime  civic  duties,  and  I  bespeak  for 
its  furtherance  the  constant  coopera¬ 
tion  of  ail  who  have  to  do  v,dth  the 
teaching  of  the  future  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 


OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL  FOR  POOR 
CHILDREN. 

A  school  for  children  in  the  open  air  has 
been  established  in  Naples,  and  has  now 
been  operating  a  sufficient  time  to  pass  the 
experimental  stage  and  to  demonstrate  the 
success  of  the  project.  It  is  situated  in 
Via  S.  Giovanni  a  Carhonara,  where  a 
section  called  the  “Monacelle”  has  ])een 
improved  by  landscape  architects  and 
X>lanted  with  flowers  and  trees.  Small 
chalets  in  the  Swiss  style  have  been  built, 
in  which  the  children  are  housed  in  in¬ 
clement  weather.  A  farm  is  attached  to  the 
school  which  j^rovides  milk,  meat,  and  eggs 
and  serves  at  the  same  time  as  an  agricultural 
school  for  the  children.  Connected  with  the 
school  arc  a  kitchen,  baths,  and  shower  hath. 

The  .school  is  equipi>ed  to  handle  300 
children,  who  arrive  at  8  a.  m.  Luncheons 
are  serveil  at  2  j).  m.,  and  at  4  p.  m.  the 
school  closes  and  the  children  return  to  their 
homes.  A  part  of  the  system  provides  that 
during  the  summer  the  children  are  taken 
to  the  municipal  bathing  establishment  at 
-Mcrgellina  in  municipal  buses  and  given  the 
advantages  of  sea  baths. 

Only  the  children  of  the  poor  are  taken. 
<!'lothing  and  shoes  are  XDrovided  liy  the 
Neapolitan  School  Commission.  The  plan 
has  jiroved  .so  successful  that  six  similar 
schools  are  projected  and  are  now  being 
built  in  various  parts  of  the  city  .—From  a  re¬ 
port  of  Homer  M.  Byington,  U.  S.  Consul. 


( 'orresiiondence  courses  in  the  Marine 
<’orp.s  schools  at  Quantico,  Va.,  opened 
October  1.  Military"  organization,  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  service  of  security  and  infor¬ 
mation,  and  map  reading  and  use  of  co¬ 
ordinates  are  among  the  subjects  of  instiiic- 
tion. 


ROTATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 
AND  EQUIPMExNT. 


Three  Consolidated  Schools  in  Iowa  Com¬ 
bine  under  Direction  of  State  College  to 
Teach  Agriculture. 


Supervised  teaching  in  vocational  agricul- 
tm’c  at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  carried  on 
in  three  consolidated  schools,  all  within  10 
miles  of  the  college.  The  distinct  feature 
of  the  Ilian  is  that  the  work  in  each  school 
is  carried  by  a  suxiervisor  wdro  is  a  specialist 
in  his  particular  line.  At  the  Jordan  Con¬ 
solidated  School  the  specialist  teaches  farm 
crops  and  supervises  student  teaching  in 
that  subject.  At  the  Huxley  Consolidated 
School  animal  husbandry  is  the  subject 
handled.  At  the  Kelley  Consolidated 
School  farm  mechanics  is  the  subject. 

The  school  hoards  of  the  three  schools  liave 
entered  into  a  cooperative  arrangement  by 
which  they  rotate  in  equipment  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  a  three  years’  program  is 
provided,  but  the  work  in  each  case  is  car¬ 
ried  on  Ity  a  eitecialist.  The  work  is  unified 
by  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  who 
selects  the  instructors  and  is  directly  re- 
sjionsible  for  the  character  of  the  work. 


.AMERICAN  CHILDREN  AID  FRENCH 
SCHOOLS. 

War  orpliaus  and  other  needy  children  of 
France  are  made  self-suiiporting  and  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  health  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Farm  School  at  Fontaineroux,  France. 
Tliis  .school  was  established  through  the 
donation  of  §42,000  by  the  ituhlic  school 
children  of  Pittsbmgh.  A  three-year  course 
in  agricultui'e  is  offered.  The  Pittsburgh 
Junior  Red  Cross  has  appropriated  $1.5,000 
to  aid  in  the  erection  of  dormitories  housing 
GO  children  of  this  school. 

Fifteen  other  agricultural  schools  in 
France  liavc  received  contributions  from 
the  Junior  American  Red  Cross,  most  of  the 
money  being  devoted  to  improvement  of  the 
living  quarters  of  the  students.  These 
sdiools  are  mainly  supported  by  the  French 
Government,  and  teach  scientific  farming 
and  common-school  branches  to  boys  of  12 
to  17  years,  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
outer  workshops  and  factories. 


Biweekly  summaries  of  national  legisla¬ 
tion  concei'ning  public  health,  including 
school  hygiene,  are  issued  by  the  National 
Health  Council,  when  Congress  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.  These  summai'ies  list  and  abstract 
all  new  health  legislation  and  also  report 
progress  on  bills  XJreviously  outlined. 
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THE  DRAMA  A  RECOGNIZED  COLLEGE  SUBJECT. 


Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-Two  Courses  Are  Offered  in  146  Institutions,  with 
Credit  Amounting  to  988  Academic  Hours  — Seventeen  Colleges  Have  Well- 
Equipped  Theaters— Many  Open-Air  Theaters  in  the  West. 


Theater  arts  are  taking  a  higher  place  in 
colleges  and  universities.  Instead  of  being 
an  outside  activity,  frowned  upon  as  taking 
time  from  study,  the  production  of  plays 
is  now  recognized  in  many  institutions  as 
playing  a  part  of  the  student’s  cultural  de¬ 
velopment.  College  authorities  are  taking 
greater  interest  in  play  production  instead 
of  leaving  it  entii’ely  to  the  students, 
according  to  reports  from  164  colleges  and 
universities  compiled  by  J-Iiss  Sylvia 
Latshaw  from  answers  to  a  questionnau’e 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Drama  Courses  Lead  to  Degrees. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
has  a  school  of  drama,  rvith  courses  leading 
to  the  degi'ees  of  A.  B.  and  M.  A.  This 
school  has  been  in  existence  live  years,  and 
in  that  time  380  public  performances  have 
been  given,  with  the  scenery,  costumes, 
and  lighting  worked  out  by  the  students. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  acting  rather  than 
on  play  waiting,  but  students  frequently 
write  and  produce  their  own  plays,  under 
the  necessary  supenision.  The  school 
aims  to  train  teachers  of  dramatic  work  as 
well  as  professional  jiroducers. 

Such  serious  work  is  a  long  way  from  the 
annual  play  which  used  to  be  considered 
typical  of  college  dramatics.  This  was 
generally  a  musical  comedy,  and  was 
important  chiefly  as  a  social  event.  This 
type  of  play  is  still  given  by  such  societies 
as  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  of  Harvard,  the 
Triangle  Club  of  Princeton,  and  the  Masque 
and  Wig  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  clubs  sometimes  present  their 
plays  in  several  cites.  But  this  kind  of  per¬ 
formance,  however  good,  is  no  longer  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  dramatic  work  of  colleges. 

An  example  of  the  present  tendency  in 
the  dramatic  work  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  is  the  Harvard  “47  workshop,”  a  dra¬ 
matic  laboratory  conducted  by  Prof.  George 
Pierce  Baker  in  connection  with  Iris  class  in 
dramatic  technique,  known  as  “English 
47.” 

“Workshop  Company”  Take  All  the  Parts. 

The  purpose  of  the  “workshop  company^’ 
is  to  “present  plays  selected  from  the  work 
in  dramatic  composition  that  they  may  be 
judged  justly.”  Technical  faults  wliich  the 
author  can  not  see,  in  spite  of  class  criticism, 
sliow  when  tlie  play  is  presented.  About  30 
men  and  women,  mostly  Harvard  and  Ilad- 
cliffe  students,  comprise  the  workshop  com¬ 
pany.  Prof.  Baker  acts  as  director  of  plays. 
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Students  act  as  assistant  directors,  and  as 
volunteer  helpers,  even  as  stage  hands. 
Paid  assistance  has  been  eliminated  slowly, 
so  that,  according  to  Prof.  Baker,  from  the 
writing  of  the  play  to  the  dropping  of  the 
final  curtain,  through  acting,  directing, 
scene  and  costume  making,  lighting,  make¬ 
up,  and  scene  shifting,  the  47  workshop  now 
depends  on  its  own  members.  The  work¬ 
shop  company  does  not  sell  tickets  to  per¬ 
formances  at  Harvai'd,  but  in\dtes  persons 
who  are  especially  interested  in  experi¬ 
mental  theaters  to  attend.  Several  vol¬ 
umes  of  Harvard  plays  written  in  “English 
471^’  have  been  published,  and  the  Harvard 
Dramatic  Clul)  has  produced  some  of  the 
plays  written  by  this  class. 

Degree  Credit  in  69  Institutions. 

Although  credit  is  giA'cn  by  the  university 
lor  the  course  in  dramatic  teclinique,  no 
credit  is  given  for  workshop  acti\ities.  The 
UniA'ersity  of  North  Carolina  also  gives  credit 
for  the  course  in  play'writing,  but  not  for 
staging  and  acting  plaj's.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  C'ollege 
does  not  gir'e  any  courses  in  the  theory  of 
the  drama,  b\it  gives  credit  for  acting  in 
regular  college  irerformances.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville  Plaj'ers  receive  two 
credits  for  their  year’s  Avork  in  presenting 
fom  plays,  one  at  a  local  theater  and  three 
at  their  auditorium.  Tliis  work  is  eqiUA’a- 
lent  to  a  regular  class  in  dramatics.  Sixty- 
nine  institutions  giA'e  credit  for  dramatic 
Avork  in  connection  with  the  regiilar  curric¬ 
ulum. 

Dramatic  courses  are  usually  such  as 
“DeA'elopment  of  the  Drama”;  “Shakes¬ 
peare”;  “Critical  Studies  of  English 
Drama”;  “Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 
(Spanish)”;  and  “The  Greek  Drama  in 
English  Version.”  There  ai’e  382  such 
courses  giA^en  in  the  140  colleges  reporting, 
and  they  give  credit  for  988  academic 
hours.  In  some  schools,  when  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plays  is  carried  on  in  connection 
Avith  studies  in  the  regular  cmTicuhun, 
credit  is  given.  Some  colleges  arrange  for 
the  cooperation  of  Aarious  departments, 
such  as  the  schools  of  design,  electrical  engi¬ 
neering,  phy'sical  education,  etc.,  in  the 
productions. 

Auditoriums  in  Great  Variety. 

The  college  auditorium  is  usually  used 
for  dramatic  performances,  but  17  colleges 
have  theaters,  some  of  them  adapted  from 
buildings  formerly  used  for  different  pur¬ 
poses.  Wellesley  girls  remodeled  a  barn, 
and  they  are  noAv  planning  a  model  com¬ 


munity  theater,  to  be  built  when  funds  are 
aA'ailable.  At  the  Agiicultural  College  of 
North  Dakota  a  former  chapel  was  equipped 
as  a  college  theater.  The  UniA'ersity  of 
Vii^nia  has  its  auditorium  fitted  for  this 
puiqrose. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  has 
a  Avell-equipped  modem  theater  seating 
420  persons.  It  is  fitted  Avith  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  a  modern  commercial  theater. 
There  is  a  scene-painting  studio,  a  make-up 
room,  a  costiune-makiug  room,  and  a  green¬ 
room  for  use  when  two  groups  are  reheareing 
simultaneously.  Yale  also  has  a  theater, 
Avith  every  facility  for  staging  large  pro¬ 
ductions.  F ordham  L’niversity  has  a  theater 
seating  960  persons;  its  stage  is  fitted  Avith 
every  modern  couA'enience.  Other  colleges 
that  haAm  modern  theaters  are  Tufts,  Jack- 
son,  Vassar,  Dartmouth,  University  of 
Kentucky,  and  Ltniversity  of  Minnesota. 
Several  other  institutions  are  planning 
theaters  and  collecting  fimds  for  building 
them. 

West  Excels  in  Open-Air  Theaters. 

VTiile  several  eastern  institutions  have 
open-air  theaters,  the  West,  and  especially 
California,  leads  in  this  respect.  This  is 
largely  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
rain  in  that  region.  Altogether,  27  colleges 
reported  having  outdoor  theaters,  and  41 
others  gaA^e  pert’ormances  on  the  grounds. 
Among  the  eastern  out-of-door  theaters  are 
the  Yale  BoavI — Avhere  Maude  Adams  played 
in  “Joan  of  Arc”  and  GrauAdlle  Barker  pro¬ 
duced  “Iphigenia  in  Tauris” — the  HarA^ard 
Stadium,  and  the  stadium  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  Ncav  York.  Fordham  LTuiver- 
sity  has  a  concrete  out-of-door  stage,  used  for 
commencements  and  pageants. 

The  UniA'ersity  of  North  Dakota  has  an 
open-air  theater  Avhich  uses  the  natural  curve 
of  a  stream  to  separate  the  stage  from  the 
auditorium.  Yankton  College,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  has  a  garden  theater  modeled  after  an 
Italian  garden  of  the  Renaissance.  Mills 
College,  California,  has  two  outdoor  theaters, 
one  in  a  forest,  surrounded  by  eucalyptus 
trees,  the  other  Avith  a  concrete  stage  ex¬ 
tending  OA^er  a  lake. 

The  Greek  Theater  of  the  Unh-ersitv  of 
California  has  been  the  scene  of  Sophocles’s 
“ Electra’  ’  and  “Antigone,  ”  played  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Angbu,  of  JIaude  Adams’s  performance 
of  “As  You  Like  It,  ”  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  in 
“Phedre,”  and  many  other  reAUA-als  of  old 
English  and  Greek  plays. 

The  tendency  for  students  to  Aviite  original 
plays  is  groAving,  but  the  use  of  standard 
plays  is  still  common.  Of  1,088  plays  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  five  years,  only  281  were 
Avritten  by  stum  ni'^.  and  these  were  mostly 
one-act  plays,  pageants,  and  musical  plays. 
The  other  807  plays  jnesented  were  mostly 
serious  plays,  many  of  them  Shakespearean. 

Most  of  the  productions  gir-en  in  colleges 
are  under  student  direction,  with  faculty 
guidance.  In  fact,  of  164  institutions,  only 
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29  engage  professionals.  Usually  some  inem- 
Itors  of  the  English  faculty  undertake  the 
work.  The  Har\  ard  Dramatic  Club  engages 
a  ]nofessional  coach,  and  so  does  the  Yale 
Dramatic  .\ssociation.  The  Dartmouth 
Plavers  are  a  stock  comjrany,  and  both  actors 
and  directors  are  chosen  by  try-outs.  New 
men  wisliina  to  get  a  place  in  the  players  are 
ti allied  by  sophomores  who  aspire  to  be  as- 
si.stant  director.  1  he  most  successful  sopho¬ 
more  manager  is  usually  elected  assistant 
director,  and  he  succeeds  the  director  on  the 
latter's  graduation. 

College  Classes  Serve  Their  Communities. 

Sonu'  colleges  cooperate  with  the  com¬ 
munity.  Vassal'  students  have  united  with 
citizen.-!  of  Poughkeepsie  to  create  a  com¬ 
munity  theater.  Two  bills  a  month  are 
presen  ted .  ^'assar  also  assists  with  the  plays 
and  pageants  given  in  the  Arlington  and 
Poughkeepsie  public  schools.  Dartmouth 
gi'S'os  its  plays  for  the  public,  with  the  idea 
of  taking  the  place  of  a  regular  town  theater. 
The  University  of  Kentucky  also  aims  to 
serve  the  community,  a  number  of  pro- 
dnciiig  units  outside  the  university  com- 
liining  under  university  direction. 

Rural  community  drama  has  also  been 
encouraged  liy  the  colleges.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota  in  1905,  a  company 
of  players  was  formed  that  toured  the  State, 
presenting  plays  such  as  “The  Rivals,” 
and  “The  School  for  Scandal,”  with  a  view 
to  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  drama.  They 
constructed  an  adjustable  equipment  for 
scenery  and  lighting.  This  group  is  now 
known  as  the  Dakota  Playmakers,  and  is 
devoted  to  folk  plays  founded  on  local  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Agricultural  College  of  North 
Dakota  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement, 
and  cailcd  their  own  dramatic  organization 
“The  Little  Country  Theater.”  There  are 
now  several  “Little  Country  Theaters”  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Cornell 
University  added  to  the  impetus  of  this, 
movement  by  presenting  a  program  of  one- 
act  plays  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  with 
an  improvised  theater  and  simple  settings. 

Extension  Departments  Encourage  Drama. 

Some  universities  are  developing  com¬ 
munity  drama  through  their  extension 
department,  which  give  help  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plays  to  persons  who  desire  it.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  these  are  Cornell  University 
and  the  State  Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Indiana.  North  Dakota,  Kansas, 
and  North  Carolina. 

The  Carolina  Playmakers,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  weave  the  traditions 
of  the  locality  into  folk  plays.  In  this 
organization,  plays  are  written  with  class¬ 
room  criticism,  and  staged  vvdth  the  help  of 
the  faculty  and  any  of  the  townspeople  who 
wish  to  cooperate. 

Pageants  arc  popular.  The  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Education  gives  enough 
courses  relating  to  pageantry  to  enable  a 


student  to  major  or  minor  in  the  subject  for 
liis  degree.  Some  women’s  colleges  give 
pageants  as  the  culmination  of  the  courses  in 
aesthetic  dancing,  folk  dancing,  music,  and 
acting.  One  hundred  pageants,  53  of  them 
original,  have  been  produced  in  the  past 
five  years  in  the  reporting  colleges,  besides 
summer  school  performances  of  which  no 
record  was  kept.  Among  widely  known 
pageants  given  in  colleges  are  the  A^ale 
Pageant,  which  had  an  audience  of  25,000 
and  the  Centenary  Pageant  of  Allegheny 
College,  written  and  directed  by  Prof. 
Baker  of  Harvard. 

Universities  are  fostering  pageanti'j" 
through  the  development  of  cooperative 
authorship  under  the  direction  of  a  nnh'ersity 
professor.  With  the  collaboration  of  the 
faculty,  students,  and  community,  pageants 
have  been  produced  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Frederick  H.  Koch.  Two  of  these  are:  “A 
Pageant  of  the  Northwest”  and  “Shakes¬ 
peare,  the  Play-maker.” 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  FIND  FIRE 
HAZARDS. 

Children  search  out  fire  hazards  in  their 
homes  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  each  child 
in  the  public  schools  receives  from  his 
teacher  a  home -inspection  blank.  Ques¬ 
tions  regarding  rubbish  in  basement,  attic, 
and  yard,  protection  of  floors,  walls,  etc., 
from  overheating  of  stoves,  cleanliness  of 
chimneys,  availability  of  fire  alarms,  etc., 
are  answered  by  children  with  the  help  of 
their  parents,  and  the  blanks  when  filled  are 
turned  over  to  the  fire  chief. 

These  questions  call  attention  to  dangers 
that  parents  and  children  might  ueA'er  have 
noticed.  When  the  first  blank  was  sent  out, 
some  parents  objected  to  answering  the 
questions,  though  most  of  them  answered 
readily.  The  parents  became  accustomed 
to  the  idea,  however,  and  now  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  considered  an  important  branch 
of  the  fire-prevention  policy  of  the  city. 
More  than  5,000  hazards  have  been  found, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  remedied. 


In  connection  with  the  clean-up  program 
of  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  Boy  Scouts  in¬ 
spected  homes  for  tire  hazards,  and,  where 
conditions  warranted  it,  presented  “100 
per  cent  cards”  provided  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  Several  hundred  cards  were 
awarded  among  the  2,500  homes  inspected. 


If  the  house  or  flat  in  which  you  live  is  a 
fire  trap,  you  can  move  out.  If  you  be¬ 
lieve  a  hotel  or  theater  is  unsafe,  you  can 
move  out.  But  if  your  school  is  in  daily 
danger  of  becoming  a  fiery  furnace,  the  law 
compels  your  children  to  attend,  just  the 
same. — Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission. 


GOVERNMENT  TRAINING 
SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES. 


Nurses  in  Training  Receive  .$30  a  Month  in 
First  Two  Years  and  $.50  in  Third  Year. 


Training  schools  for  nurses  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Schools  will  open  on  September  1 
at  Fort  McHenry  in  Baltimore  and  at  Fox 
Hills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  The  service 
hospitals  provide  experience  in  surgical 
nursing,  including  orthopedic,  eye,  nose, 
and  throat;  medical,  including  communi¬ 
cable,  nervous,  and  mental  diseases;  X-ray 
and  laboratory  technique;  experience  in  the 
diseases  of  children,  and  public  health 
nursing.  Gynecology  and  obstetrics  will  be 
pro'vdded  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the 
course  through  affiliations  vdth  civilian  hos¬ 
pitals.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work  will  he  given  in  the  required  subjects 
in  each  hospital  training  school. 

Candidates  should  make  application  in 
person  or  writing  to  the  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  candidates  who  have  taken  the 
course  in  elementary  hygiene  and  Home 
care  of  the  sick  with  the  Red  Cross  or  who 
served  as  nurses  and  aides  in  Army  or 
ci\dlian  hospitals  throughout  the  war.  Can¬ 
didates  must  he  between  21  and  35  years  of 
age,  must  pass  satisfactory  physical  exami¬ 
nation,  and  must  be  graduates  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  high  school  or  present  evidence  of  an 
educational  equivalent. 

No  tuition  fee  will  be  required.  Students 
will  be  provided  with  quarters,  subsistence, 
laundry,  and  textbooks  through  the  course. 
They  must  pro'vide  their  own  uniforms.  A 
monthly  allowance  of  $30  will  be  made  for 
the  first  two  years  and  $50  for  the  third  year. 
Reasonable  medical  treatment  will  be 
supplied. 

Students  who  complete  the  prescribed 
course  and  pass  physical  examination  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  regular  United  States 
Public  Heal  Mr  Service  Nurse  Corps.  All 
students  except  those  to  whom  credit  for 
collegiate  or  techirical  work  has  been  given 
will  be  eligible  for  registration  in  any  State 
except  those  rec[uiring  tliree  full  years  in  a 
hospital.  They  will  also  be  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  American  Nurse  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  organizations  for  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  nursing  service  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  for  post-graduate  courses  in 
the  teaching,  administrative,  and  public 
health  fields. 


Disiuis.sal  from  the  high  schools  of  all 
teachers  who  have  not  a  college  degree  is 
expected  in  South  Dakota,  where  a  law 
has  been  pas.sed  requiring  all  high-school 
teachers  to  be  college  graduates. 
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FIRE  PREVENTION  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


t'ountry  Schoolhouses  Frequently  Burn,  but  Loss  is  Usually  not  Great — Many 
Recently  Built  Consolidated  Schools  Are  Dangerous  Fire  Traps. 


By  Katherine  M.  Cook. 


Are  fire-prevention  facilities  needed  in  the 
rural  schools  of  the  country?  For  years  the 
universal  answer  has  been  “No,”  with  some 
degree  of  justice.  The  box-car  type  of 
school,  isolated,  with  half  a  dozen  children 
in  attendance,  was  not  a  fire  trap  in  reality, 
e^'en  if  it  did  disregard  all  regulations  on 
the  subject  of  fire  prevention.  It  burned 
down  often — very  often,  indeed.  The 
teacher  or  children  who  built  the  fires 
mornings  and  who.se  duty  it  was  to  put  them 
out  nights,  often  forgot  and  went  home 
lea\'ing  a  fire,  or  at  least  lii'e  coals.  In 
either  case  the  danger  to  the  inflammable 
material  of  the  cheaply  built  schoolhouse 
was  great,  and  disaster  often  resulted.  Such 
fires,  however,  usually  took  place  when  no 
one  was  in  the  building;  if  any  were  there, 
they  were  few,  and  the  windows  and  door 
offered  exits  enough  for  safety.  The  real 
danger  to  the  lives  of  children  was  insignifi¬ 
cant.  The  loss  of  a  building  of  so  little 
value  was  principally  in  the  time  required 
to  build  a  new  one. 

The  day  of  the  one-room,  one-teacher 
school  of  the  box-car  type  is  passing,  slowly 
we  must  admit,  but  surely,  we  believe  and 
hope.  The  old  buildings  are  being  replaced 
by  larger  ones,  generally  better  and  more 
substantially  built,  but  falling  short  of  mod¬ 
ern  ideals  in  plan  and  equipment.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  com¬ 
munity  to  change  ideals  at  once  from  the 
log  school  or  frame  shanty  to  a  modern  plant 
and  facilities.  These,  after  ah,  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  slow  evolution  and  have  grown  out  of 
the  necessities  of  crowded  cities  as  well  as 
progressive  ideas.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
new  buildings  in  the  country,  though  larger 
and  better,  represent  a  stage  in  progi'ess 
rather  than  the  ultimate  goal — a  building 
embodying  the  best  modern  ideas. 

Consolidated  Schools  Often  Dedcient. 

Fire  prevention  is  not  established  as  a 
necessity  in  the  minds  of  country  people. 
It  is  not  always  so  considered  by  State 
authorities  who  regulate  sanitaiy  and  other 
conditions  of  schoolhouses.  It  is  not  strange 
then  that  new  buildings,  in  many  cases 
buildings  at  least  relatively  expensive,  have 
been  and  are  being  built  throughout  the 
countrj"  in  response  to  the  new  movement 
for  consolidated  schools,  with  no  thought  of 
the  possibilities  of  fire  and  no  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  lives  of  the  children  in  case 
one  occurs. 

School  buildings,  like  other  public  build¬ 
ings,  follow  the  fashion  and  custom.  In 


many  parts  of  the  country  two-story  build¬ 
ings  are  almost  universally  used  whenever 
large  buildings  are  contemplated,  net  be¬ 
cause  ground  is  expensive  or  hard  to  get,  but 
merely  following  the  custom.  The  new 
movement  for  auditoriums  in  school  build¬ 
ings  and  the  demand  for  high -school  depart¬ 
ments  in  large  country  schools  have  aroused 
a  desire  to  provide  these  facilities  even  when 
the  money  available  is  so  limited  that  vari¬ 
ous  expedients  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  secure  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
build  two-story  wooden  schoolhouses  with  an 
auditorium  on  the  second  floor,  and  only  one 
narrow  stairway  to  furnish  an  exit  for  50  or 
100  children  housed  there. 

Schoolhouses  Built  Without  Expert  Advice. 

One  example  will  illustrate  a  widespread 
condition:  A  thriving,  ambitious  rural  com¬ 
munity  built  a  new  schoolhouse;  during  the 
first  year  of  its  occupany,  it  burned  to  the 
ground.  There  was  no  insurance.  The 
community  rallied  to  the  call  of  the  school 
board  and  by  popular  subscription  raised 
several  thousand  dollars,  enough  with 
donations  of  material  and  labor  made  by 
citizens  and  patrons  to  replace  the  building 
at  an  early  date. 

Will  the  very  enterprise  and  sphit  of  that 
community  be  its  undoing?  The  visitor  is 
impressed  with  that  possibilit  y .  The  school- 
house  was  built  as  are  many  other  countrj- 
schoolhouses,  without  benefit  of  expert 
advice  as  to  plans  or  equipment.  It  houses 
nearly  500  children  and  tempts  disaster  by 
fire  every  school  day.  It  is  a  two-story 
building,  has  an  unfinished  basement  with 
rafters  and  board  floors  exposed  above  and 
so  low  that  one’s  head  nearly  touches  them. 
In  the  basement  are  the  laboratories  for 
physics  and  chemistry  and  the  electric  light 
and  heating  plants.  Of  the  12  grades,  six 
usually  enrolling  150  children  are  housed 
on  the  upper  floor.  There  is  one  inside 
stairway,  neither  wide  nor  light.  The 
high  school  boys  manage  the  furnace  and 
the  lighting  plant.  There  is  a  surface 
well  on  the  grounds  but  no  water  in  the 
building.  Drills  for  quick  exit  are  not 
practiced  and  no  special  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  what  time  would  be  required  to 
empty  the  building.  One  can  only  hope 
that  the  next  fire,  which  seems  ine^'itable, 
will  not  occur  in  school  hours. 

Final  Precautions  Generally  Overlooked. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  New 
schoolhouses  are  often  built  in  the  country 


by  volunteer  labor  on  the  part  of  patrons  or 
by  rural  carpenters  _  who  have  had  little 
experience  with  or  regard  for  provision  for 
prevention  of  fire  or  safety  in  case  of  one. 
Repair  work  is  usually  done  by  patrons  or 
board  members,  and  cans  of  oil  left  from 
painting  or  oiling  floors,  left-over  boards, 
paper,  and  the  like  are  often  stored  in  the 
closets  or  half-basements  or  in  other  places 
dangerously  near  the  schoolroom.  Care¬ 
lessness  generally  prevails.  In  the  cities 
even  the  poorest  buildings  have  water 
facilities,  fire  escapes,  and  regular  fire  drills— 
all  of  them  are  rare  in  the  country. 

Yet  disastrous  fires  are  not  uncommon 
in  rural  communities.  The  tall  brick 
chimneys  standing  isolated  in  fields,  which 
are  so  numerous  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
South,  usually  mark  a  burned  cabin  or 
cottage.  Of  the  schoolhouses  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  United  States,  a  high  percentage 
were  in  the  open  country.  Lack  of  foresight 
in  the  original  provisions,  as  well  as  lack  of 
sensible  j)rocedure  when  fire  comes,  results 
in  great  loss  of  property  and  constant  danger 
of  death  or  personal  injury'.  A  campaign  of 
education  in  the  necessity  for  and  means  of 
fire  protection  is  nowhere  needed  more  than 
in  rural  communities. 


APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY  MAKING 
TRIUMPHAL  PROGRESS. 

Practical  psychology,  starting  in  America, 
is  making  its  triumphant  progress  around  the 
world,  says  Leipziger  Lehrerzeitung.  It  is 
accepted  in  Germany  notwithstanding  the 
coolness  and  aloofness  of  the  master  in  this 
field,  Wilhelm  Wundt.  In  the  Journal  of 
Practical  Psychology  Prof.  Kojima  says  that 
in  Japan  special  departments  have  been 
established  at  the  universities  for  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  applied  psychology.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  these  departments  extend  to 
education  and  to  medico-psychological 
problems.  Lately  tests  for  industrial  and 
vocational  adaptability  of  pupils  have  been 
carried  out.  During  recent  years  psycho- 
technical  methods  have  been  applied 
throughout  the  entire  Japanese  fleet. 


PUBLIC  DISCUSSION  OF  SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS. 

Parents  and  all  others  who  are  interested 
in  New  Y'ork  City  schools  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  schools  during  the 
week  of  October  10.  This  week  has  been 
set  apart  as  New  Y"ork  School  Week,  and  the 
schools  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public^ 
that  all  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
housing  conditions  in  the  schools,  as  well  as 
to  see  what  teachers  and  pupils  are  doing. 

Public  meetings  for  parents  will  be  held 
in  each  school,  at  which  the  work  of  the 
schools  wull  bo  demonstrated.  General 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  school  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  best  methods  of  solving  them 
will  also  be  held  during  that  week. 
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An  index  to  Volume  VI  of  School  Life, 
with  a  title  page,  has  been  printed  for  use  in 
binding.  It  may  be  obtained  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Volume  Vi  embraces  the  numbers  from 
Janiiaiy  1  to  June  15,  1921,  inclusive. 


.SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  REDUCED  TO 
30  CENTS. 

Hereafter  ihe  subscription  price  of  School 
Ihpe  will  be  30  cents  a  year.  That  2irice  is 
fixed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
in  agreement  with  tlie  legal  requirement 
that  Government  publications  shall  be  sold 
at  the  cost  of  printing  from  stereotype  jilates. 
It  covers;  therefore,  nothing  but  the  cost  of 
material  and  of  mechanical  work,  and  only 
liart  of  that,  for  typesetting,  proof  reading, 
making-up,  and  all  the  other  processes  that 
go  before  the  actual  jiriiitiiig  are  included  in 
the  cost  of  the  free  edition,  which  is  jiaid  by 
the  Government.  Even  ^lostago  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  fixing  the  subscriiition  price,  and, 
of  course,  editorial  work  and  overhead  ex- 
jienses  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  School  Life,  being  a 
liiiblic  document,  contain.s  no  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  that  important  source  of  income 
to  jirivate  publications  is  not  available  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  subscribers  of  this  paper. 

Forty  thotisand  copies  are  distributed 
gratuitously.  That  number  is  sufficient  to 
supply  only  a  part  of  the  demand,  but  it  is 
all  our  aitiiropriations  jtermit  us  to  print. 
The  free  coities  are  sent  to  superintendents, 
Jiigh-school  iirincipals,  libraries,  and  the 
heads  of  other  educational  institutions,  in 
the  hope  tliat  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  readers  may  be  reached  through  the 
administrative  officers. 

At  least  750,000  Amerii’ans  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education.  It  is  our  ambition 
to  reach  them  all ;  but  we  can  not  do  it  with¬ 
out  tlteir  cooperation.  The  cost  of  that  co- 
ojteration  Ls  in.signiticaiit. 

^ince  the  iirice  covers  only  the  actual  cost 
of  the  items  included  in  it,  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  furtlier  reductions  to  clubs  nor  to 
offer  commissions  for  itrocuring  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  as  we  are  often  asked  to  do. 
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DENMARK  RETIRES  GERMAN  TEACH- 
ERS  WITH  PENSION. 

The  change  of  sovereignty  in  a  few  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Euroite  has  created  border  zones 
where  two  or  tliree  languages  are  sjjokeu  and 
where  popular  allegiance  is  <livided.  In 
such  districts  the  schools  are  greatly  dis¬ 
rupted. 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  published 
recently  an  article  on  “Danish  disregard 
for  law  and  justice”  with  a  protest  from  the 
folk-school  teachers  of  the  territory  recently 
annexed  to  Denmark.  The  pro-German 
teachers  of  these  districts  complain  Ititterly 
of  the  recent  Danish  law  which  provides 
that  on  a  certain  day  all  teachers  in  the 
newly  annexed  territory  shall  be  dismissed 
with  pension  in  order  that  the  communities 
may  decide  whether  they  wish  to  retain  the 
teachers  of  the  old  rt%ime  or  elect  other,?. 
The  German  complainants  allege  thatin  1864, 
when  the  same  territory  was  taken  by  the 
Germans,  teachers  were  at  liberty  to  retain 
their  iiositions  if  they  tvished.  The  Dan¬ 
ish  rejoinder  is  that  when  a  State  takes 
over  new  territory  it  assumes  no  obligation 
toward  the  foreign  officeholders,  but  Den¬ 
mark  has  nevertheless  done  so  by  offering 
to  pension  them. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  OHIO’S  EDU¬ 
CATION  DEPARTMENT. 

To  lift  Ohio  from  twelfth  itlace  in  education 
to  first  is  the  aim  of  the  new  iState  department 
of  education  which  for  the  past  year  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  department  of 
public  instruction.  Several  State  boards 
have  been  attached  to  the  dejiartment, 
including  the  State  board  of  accountancy, 
the  nurses’  examining  committee,  the  State 
board  of  optometry,  the  State  board  of 
pharmacy,  the  State  dental  board,  and  the 
State  board  of  embalming  examiners.  A  j 
State  library  board  with  the  director  of  I 
education  as  chairman,  has  been  created 
within  the  department.  The  work  of 
motion  picture  censorshi})  has  also  been 
transferred  to  the  department  of  education. 


ALABAMA  BUREAU  OF  CHILD  WEL¬ 
FARE. 

To  take  children  out  of  blind  alley  jobs, 
but  of  factories  and  shoits,  to  keep  them  from 
jobs  too  heavy  for  their  strength,  and  to 
keep  them  in  school  until  they  have  enough 
education  to  give  themselves  a  fair  start,  is 
the  aim  of  the  State  Child  Welfare  Dejtart- 
ment  of  Alabama,  which  was  created  in 
December,  1919. 

Representatives  of  the  department  found 
that  hundreds  of  children  younger  than  14 
years  of  age  were  qualifying  as  14  and  leav¬ 
ing  school  with  little  education.  Only  11 
per  cent  of  the  children  who  were  receiving 


work  permits  had  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  and  30  iter  cent  had  not  completed 
the  work  of  even  one  grade,  hut  had  left 
School  without  being  able  to  .sign  their 
names.  The  law  now  requires  completion 
of  the  fourth  grade  by  every  child  who 
receives  a  work  certificate. 

Many  children  were  undertaking  jobs  for 
which  they  were  not  ithysically  fit,  and  to 
combat  this  condition,  as  weU  as  to  enforce 
^•he  age  requirement,  the  department  set  as 
its  first  task  the  supervision  of  issuance  of 
certificates,  so  that  no  child  younger  than 
14  would  be  allowed  to  leave  school,  and  that 
no  child  would  endanger  his  health  by  taking 
up-  work  too  heavy  for  him. 


EXTENSION  INSTRUCTION  IN  MANY 
FIELDS. 

Extension  service  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  includes  many  activities  besides 
evening  and  correspondence  courses  and 
extension  lectures.  Concerts  and  other 
entertainments  given  are  under  the  auspices 
of  the  extension  service.  Amateur  theat¬ 
ricals  are  encouraged  by  the.  drama  service, 
thi’ough  which  dramatic  clubs  and  school 
societies  are  given  advice  about  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  copies  of  plays  are  lent  for 
reading  and  selection.  Advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  are  given  to  all  social  activities  by  the 
community  service.  Schools  and  clubs 
which  desire  the  use  of  motion-picture  films 
and  lantern  slides  may  obtain  them  through 
the  loan  system  under  which  the  bureau  of 
vi.sual  instruction  distributes  its  collection. 

A  municipal  reference  bureau  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  extension  service.  This 
compiles  and  fm-iushes  to  city  officials 
information  regai'tUng  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  and  .administration.  Another  helpful 
branch  is  the  agricultm'al  instruction. 
Lectui'es,  demonstrations,  institutes,  and 
short  cotu’ses  are  given  under  the  direction 
of  the  college  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
home  economics. 


A  POET  BECOMES  .AN  EDUCATOR. 

Rahindraiiath  Tagore’s  poetic  ideas  are 
given  actiialitj-  and  life  through  a  school 
that  he  ha-  founded  in  Bolitur,  India.  All 
instruction  is  imiiarted  in  the  open,  in  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  nature.  The  games  and 
•siiorts  of  the  West  are  freely  adopted  in  the 
phy,sical  training  ^tart  of  the  work.  The 
discipline  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  themselves.  One  of  the  basic 
pruiciples  of  Tagore’s  method  is  to  awaken 
the  subconscious  soul  activity  of  the  pupils. 
A  tnily  eastern  touch  is  silent  contempla¬ 
tion,  to  which  15  minutes  are  devoted  every 
morning  and  evening.  During  these  periods 
the  pupils  freely  and  silently  surrender 
themselves  to  meditation.  The  name  of 
Tagore’s  school  Ls  Shantiniketaii. 
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PAN-PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 


Sessions  Held  in  Throne  Room  of  Hawaii’s  Kings— President  Harding  Sends 
Greetings — To  Attain  the  Ideal  of  Humanity  by  Accelerating  International 
Understanding  by  Education. 


By  Julia  Wade  Abbot. 


The  United  States  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Conference  sailed  fi’om 
San  Francisco  on  the  good  ship  Wilhdmina 
August  3 .  The  beneficent  natui’e  of  our  mis¬ 
sion  seemed  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  gi-eat 
ocean  that  bears  the  name  “Pacific,”  and 
the  wind.s  and  waves  were  beautifully  be¬ 
haved  dming  the  entire  rmyage.  It  was 
on  board  shiir  that  the  conference  had  its 
real  Ijegiuning,  for  on  those  broad  blue 
waters  all  boundaries  disappeared  and  we 
began  to  have  a  vision  of  the  sweep  of  the 
countries  circling  that  great  ocean,  and  we 
saw  in  our  imagination  those  islands  in  the 
center  of  the  great  circle  where  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  flying. 

Many  National  Organizations  Represented. 

In  our  party  many  national  organiza¬ 
tions  were  represented,  .and  there  were  a 
gi-oup  of  delightful  people  who  w'ere  en¬ 
gaged  in  different  phases  of  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  work  in  the  island,- who  were  return¬ 
ing  to  Honolulu.  Among  the  organizations 
represented  by  delegates  were  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers,  the  National  League 
of  Teachers’  Associations,  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  the  International  Kin- 
deigarten  Union,  and  the  Association  of 
U nivemity  W omen .  The  people  from  Hono¬ 
lulu  represented  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  the  International  Institute 
of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Association  Develops  Understanding. 

For  six  days  we  lived  together.  We 
talked  and  we  walked  and  we  played  and 
we  •■conferred.”  And  so  we  developed  a 
common  understanding  which  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  the  deeper  unity 
which  pen-aded  the  more  formal  sessions 
of  the  conference  itself.  And  after  we  left 
the  steamer  we  did  not  leave  play  behind. 
Hawaii  breathes  the  spirit  of  joy  and  friend¬ 
ship — “Aloha,”  that  most  lovely  word, 
“slid  into  our  souls.”  As  our  smaller 
group  had  developed  a  common  under¬ 
standing  on  the  voyage  over,  we  grew  into 
friendsliip  with  men  of  other  races,  as  we 
met  together  in  all  the  wonderful  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  for  us  by  the  different 
peoples  and  gi’oups  on  the  island.  Dr. 
Jordan  was  fond  of  quoting  Charles  Lamb 
as  saying  to  a  friend,  “I  hate  that  man,”  as 
an  individual  passed  by  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street.  And  the  friend  said,  “I 
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thought  you  didn ’t  know  him .  ”  “I  don ’t,  ” 
responded  Lamb,  “if  I  knew  him,  I  wouldn’t 
hate  him.” 

The  keynote  to  the  conference  was  given 
at  the  dinner  preceding  the  formal  opening 
of  the  conference.  And  this  keynote  was 
given  by  Gen.  Summerall  in  his  first  pub¬ 
lic  utterance  after  he  had  taken  over  the 
command  of  the  military  forces  in  Hawaii, 

“We  may  well  be  proud  that  we,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  nations  and  races 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  meeting 
here  to-night  as  friends,  as  fellow  members 
of  that  broader  nationality,  the  human  race, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  that  spirit 
of  world  friendship  and  true  international¬ 
ism  that  will  insure  lasting  peace.” 

At  the  opening  session,  the  following 
letter  was  read  from  President  Harding; 

The  White  House, 
Washimjton,  July  22,  1921. 

My  Dear  Gov.  Parrixgtox:  The  Pan- 
Pacific  Congress  on  Education  soon  to  meet, 
has  greatly  appealed  to  my  imagination, 
and  1  want  to  express  my  ho])es  that  it  will 
be  marked  by  a  measure  of  success  that  will 
justify  all  the  hopes  that  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  for  it.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that 
we  thought  of  the  broad  Pacific  as  separating 
two  unrelated  ■worlds:  now  w-e  have  come  to 
regard  it  as  world  by  itself,  the  greatest  of 
neighborhoods,  the  romantic  meeting  place 
of  East  and  West,  where  each  merges  into 
the  other  and  both  discover  that  at  last  the 
supreme  interests  of  humanity  are  common 
to  all  men  and  races.  Two-thii’ds  of  the 
earth’s  iiopulation  live  in  the  lands  of  the 
Pacific,  numbering  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  of  organized  communities,  and, 
characteristic  of  our  times,  their  mighty 
ocean  is  come  to  be  regarded  by  all  of  them 
as  a  bond  rather  than  a  barrier.  In  a  large' 
way  we  must  feel  that  the  future  of  the  race, 
the  hope  of  creating  a  time  community  of 
men  and  nations  and  cmlizations,  each 
retaining  its  own  traditions,  character,  and 
independence,  yet  all  human  progress  must 
greatly  depend  on  the  development  of  your 
fine  ideal  of  a  Pan-Pacific  neighborhood. 
With  better  acquaintance,  more  intimate 
interdependence,  riper  mutual  understand¬ 
ings,  we  shall  advance  toward  realization 
of  such  an  ideal.  I  feel  that  your  Edu¬ 
cational  Congress  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
means  of  dra-wing  these  communities  thus 
closer  together,  and  therefore-  have  special 
reasons  to  wish  it  well. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington, 

Governor  of  Hav:aii, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  t;onferenco  was 
held  August  11  witli  an  imprcs.'^ive  and  pic¬ 


turesque  ceremony  at  the  Government 
building,  which  was  formerly  the  palace  of 
the  Hawaiian  royal  family.  All  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  conference  were  held  in  the 
gorgeous  red  and  gold  throne  room,  and 
from  the  portraits  on  the  wall  looked  out 
the  benign,  dark  eyes  of  Hawaii’s  kings  and 
queens,  as  if  the  leaders  of  tliat  gentle  race 
were  giving  silent  approval  to  the  speeches 
of  the  delegates  in  behalf  of  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  Pacific.  There  was  a 
picturesque  flag  ceremony  on  the  steps  of 
the  palace  when  Gov.  Wallace  R.  Farrington 
was  foimerly  inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union.  Girl  Scouts  with  the 
flags  of  the  various  states  lined  the  steps, 
and  under  the  cohunns  of  the  portico  stood 
two  Hawaiian  warriors  with  the  bright 
feather  capes  of  their  order.  As  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner”  was  played  a  beautiful 
American  flag  sent  by  President  Harding 
was  presented  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and 
received  by  Gov.  Farrington. 

Children  of  Many  Lands  Sing  “America.” 

While  this  ceremony  was  taking  place, 
there  had  been  gathering  under  the  strange, 
tropical  trees,  a  most  gorgeous  assembly  of 
colors.  Little  children,  clad  in  the  native 
costume  of  many  lands,  were  waiting  to  pay 
their  tribute  to  the  flag  to  which  all  owed 
allegiance.  Portuguese  and  Japanese,  Phil¬ 
ippine,  American,  Hawaiian,  British,  Chi¬ 
nese,  Russian,  Porto  Rican,  and  Korean,  all 
bearing  American  flags  proclaimed  in  their 
childish,  staccato  voices. 

Our  country  is  America, 

Our  flag,  red,  -white  and  blue, 

Asd  to  the  land  of  ‘Washington, 

Wo  ever  will  be  true. 

The  fervor  and  earnestness  of  those  little 
children,  their  simplicity  and  beauty 
brought  tears  to  om’  eyes,  and  before  us  rose 
a  vision  of  the  millions  of  children  in  the 
lands  around  the  Pacific  for  whose  future 
welfare  we  were  come  together. 

Dr.  Anesaki  Discusses  Objectives. 

The  first  sessions  of  the  conference  were 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  tlie  objectives  of 
the  conference.  Dr.  Anesaki,  of  Tokyo  Im¬ 
perial  University,  stated  the  aim  of  the  con¬ 
ference  as:  “How  can  we  attain  the  ideal 
of  himianity  by  accelerating  international 
understanding  and  cooperation,  at  least  be¬ 
tween  nation.s  bordering  on  tlie  Pacific, 
through  educatiori?”  In  vivid  words.  Dr. 
Anesaki  brought  before  us  the  significance 
of  our  coming  together  in  Honolulu.  Ha 
said : 

“Is  it  by  imue  chance  of  geogi^aphical 
location  tliat  vc  ai-(i  assembled  now  here  in 
these  islands,  i’”-  renter  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean? 

■‘No-.sajdng,  perhaps,  has  done  more  harm 
to  our  common  cause  than  the  famous  verse 
of  Rudyard  Kipling,  ‘East  is  East  and  West 
is  West.’  And  is  it  not  curious  that  the 
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people  citing  that  verse  forget  the  same 
poet’s  sa\ing,  that  when  man  and  man  meet 
face  to  face  there  is  no  East  nor  West?  This 
conference  ought  to  bo,  and  certainly  is,  a 
living  testimony  to  the  latter  of  Kipling’s 
verses.  East  and  West  are  meeting  here 
not  only  in  commerce  and  communication, 
but  in  spirit  and  life.  We  are  meeting  here, 
man  to  man,  not  only  face  to  face,  but  eye 
to  eye  and  heart  to  heart  in  the  western¬ 
most  ^'anguard  of  the  West,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  easternmost  outpost  of  the 
East.” 

At  the  same  session  a  remarkable  addre.ss 
was  given  by  Dr.  Y.  B.  Tsai,  chancellor  of 
Peking  University.  Dr.  Tsai  does  not  speak 
English  and  his  paper  was  written  in  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  paper  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Wei,  of  the  Canton  Christian  College  who 
translated  the  intricate  Chinese  characters 
into  fluent  English  as  he  read  at  sight.  At 
the  close  of  Dr.  Wei’s  reading  of  Dr.  Tsai’s 
address.  Dr.  Jordan  remarked,  “E\'idently 
language  is  no  barrier  to  a  mingling  of  the 
civilizations  of  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient.  ’  ’ 

In  addition  to  the  delegations  from  China 
and  Japan,  there  were  delegates  from  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Korea,  and  India. 
Australia,  Java,  and  Siberia  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  people  who  were  residing  on  the 
islands,  but  were  natives  of  these  countries 
or  had  lived  in  them. 

National  Systems  of  Education  Interpreted. 

Two  sessions  were  devoted  to  interpre¬ 
tative  descriptions  of  the  national  systems 
of  education  in  the  countries  of  the  Pacific 
and  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  was  then  centered  upon  those 
studies  in  the  curriculum  which  bear  di¬ 
rectly  upon  human  relationships.  Dr. 
Sisson  urged  improvement  of  the  teaching 
of  history.  He  suggested  that  there  ^va3 
much  irrelevant  and  misleading  matter  in 
the  textbooks,  and  that  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  bearing  of  historical  events 
upon  present-day  conditions.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  Mr.  Milner,  the  delegate  from  New 
Zealand,  told  of  using  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  representing  different  points  of  view 
as  textbooks  in  a  large  high  school  for  boys 
in  Oamaru,  New  Zealand.  He  said  that 
history,  as  frequently  taught,  should  be 
made  over.  It  is  likely  to  be  provincial, 
narrowly  national.  It  gives  the  boy  the 
idea  that  the  most  important  acti'vdty  of 
man  is  war.  Mr.  Milner  went  on  to  say; 
“The  newspaper  is  a  great  textbook  if  in¬ 
telligently  used.  The  teacher,  to  use  it 
properl}',  should  be  well  informed  on  inter¬ 
national  matters.  The  use  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  helps  prepare  the  student  to 
take  part  in  affairs  and  cultivates  an  in¬ 
terest  in  international  topics  which  so  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  all  humanity.  It  makes  the 
students  broad-minded  and  able  to  envis¬ 
age  big  irroblems  in  an  intelligent  way. 
We  must  get  away  from  this  narrow  inter¬ 


pretation  of  history  and  show  that  economic, 
constitutional,  and  human  aspects  are  the 
essential  ones.” 

This  aspect  of  education  was  considered 
so  important  that  it  was  embodied  in  two  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference. 
The  first  read,  “That  there  be  incorporated 
in  the  educational  programs  of  Pacific 
nations  definite  teaching  inculcating  the 
ideals  of  peace  and  the  desirability  of  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
means  other  than  war.”  The  second  resolu¬ 
tion  read,  “That  all  possible  educational 
agencies  and  especially  the  subjects  of 
liistoiy,  civics,  economics,  and  geography  be 
utilized  to  eliminate  racial  prejudice  and 
antagonism  and  to  promote  better  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific.” 

Preparation  for  Achieving  W'oiUI  Peace. 

The  final  sessions  were  given  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  function  of  the  chief  divisions  of 
public;  education  in  preparation  for  achiev¬ 
ing  world  peace  and  were  presented  under 
these  divi.sions;  (a)  Kindergarten,  (b)  the 
elementary  schools,  (c)  secondary  education, 
(d)  higher  education. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  feeling  of 
consecration  to  the  cause  of  education,  as  a 
factor  in  solving  the  complex  problem  of 
international  relationships.  This  sense  of 
consecration  was  ex-pressed  by  one  of  the 
delegates  in  these  words:  “We  must  seek 
ever  to  raise  our  youth  from  the  narrowness 
of  selfish  aims  and  the  poverty  of  material¬ 
ism  to  the  richness  of  human  relations  and 
the  nobility  of  idealism,  to  foster  his  s'  nse 
of  the  beauty  of  his  own  land  and  his  own 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  common 
humanity  which  transcends  language  and 
customs  and  complexion,  knowing  always 
that  the  aims  of  the  Nation  and  the  great 
impulses  of  world  order  can  be  realized  only 
when  the  prevailing  majority  of  the  people 
themselves  have  attained  the  necessary 
qualities  of  intelligence  and  heart.” 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  IN  RETAIL 
SELLING. 

Leading  department  stores  will  be  used  as 
laboratories  in  the  study  of  salesmanship  and 
administration  by  girls  of  the  Boston  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts.  After  tw'o  years  of 
regular  high-school  work,  pupils  will  be 
admitted  to  the  cooperative  course,  in  which 
they  will  follow  a  plan  of  alternate  Aveeks 
of  work  in  the  store  and  of  academic  study 
at  school.  Two  students  will  hold  the  same 
Iiosition  in  the-  store,  working  alternately 
a  week  at  a  time. 

Besides  training  in  actual  selling,  the  girls 
will  receive  instruction  and  experience  all 
other  aspects  of  department  store  problems, 
so  that  they  can  choose  a  branch  for  speciali¬ 
zation.  Tlie  store  will  pay  them  $10  or  $12 
a  week. 


SMOKE-PROOF  TOWER  STAIR¬ 
WAYS  ARE  BEST. 


Familiarity  with  Stairways  is  a  Great  Ele¬ 
ment  of  Safety  Outside  Fire  Escapes  a 
Last  Resort. 


Smoke-proof  towers  containing  built-in 
stairways  not  only  provide  a  safe  exit  for  pu¬ 
pils  and  teachers,  but  reduce  the  danger  of 
fire  spreading  from  one  floor  to  the  next.  An 
open  stairway  provides  the  opportunity  for 
flame  and  smoke  to  rise.  Even  if  the  stairs 
are  fireproof,  a  smoke-filled  stairway  may 
cause  a  panic  when  the  flames  are  still  at  a 
distance.  It  is  difficult  to  load  a  class  into  a 
stairw'ay  fidl  of  smoke.  But  if  the  staircase 
is  inclosed  with  fire-resistive  material,  such 
as  wired  glass,  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
building,  classes  are  much  more  likely  to 
reach  the  street  safely.  The  elimination  of 
the  vertical  opening  betiveen  floors  will 
probably  confine  any  fire  to  the  floor  Avhere  it 
began. 

The  tow'er  stairway  is  reached  from  open- 
aii’  balconies  on  each  floor,  Avith  fire  doors 
that  close  automatically.  In  some  schools 
doors  are  held  open  by  locks  that  will  melt 
in  the  heat  of  a  fire  and  allow  the  door  to 
close.  The  pupils  use  the  stairway  every 
day  for  ordinary  entering  and  leaving,  thus 
avoiding  the  handicap  of  a  strange  route  in 
case  of  fire.  The  tower  stair Avay  should 
lead  directly  to  the  street. 

The  steps  should  be  of  such  Avidth  that  two 
lines  abreast  may  pass  down,  each  child  using 
a  handrail.  There  should  not  be  room 
enough  lor  a  third  line  to  push  into  the  cen¬ 
ter.  It  is  the  third  child  Avho  is  Avithout  the 
support  of  a  handrail  Avho  causes  blocking  of 
the  lines. 

An  outside  fire  escape  should  not  bo  built 
except  as  a  last  resort,  wffien  it  is  found  im¬ 
possible  to  construct  a  proijer  stairAvay 
AAdthin  the  building.  In  such  a  case  the 
AAddth  of  the  steps  and  height  of  risers  should 
correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of 
the  steps  the  children  are  accustomed  to 
using. 


An  hour  a  day  of  the  firm’s  time  is  spent  by 
employees  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.  attending  a 
continuation  school  conducted  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  All  employees  who  Avish  to  enter  the 
school  may  do  so,  and  this  year  137  receiA^ed 
certificates  admitting  them  to  higher  classes 
in  night  schools.  The  Altman  school  has 
existed  seven  years. 


While  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the 
division  of  university  extension  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  increasing,  the  cost  of  giAung  courses 
has  been  coming  steadily  down.  In  1915 
the  aA'erage  cost  per  student  was  aliout  $14; 
now'  it  is  less  than  $4. 
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FIRE-PREVENTION  DAY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


Fire-prevention  instruction  is  a  regular 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  thousands  of 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  many  places  it  is  made  com- 
pulsorj^  by  law;  in  many  others  educational 
authorities,  realizing  the  importance  of 
teacliing  fire  prevention  to  the  children, 
have  arranged  suitable  com'ses  on  their  own 
initiative. 

Whore  instruction  in  fire  prevention  is 
already  a  regular  feature  of  school  work,  the 
special  oliservances  at  the  time  of  October 
9  will  give  added  interest  to  the  regular 
fire'prevention  work  through  the  year. 
Where  fire  prevention  is  not  already  a 
regular  feature  of  instruction.  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  Day  will  make  an  excellent  start,  after 
which  suitable  instruction  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  school  year. 

Children  Enjoy  Firemen’s  Talks. 

Talks  by  uniformed  officers  of  the  fire 
dei:)artment  have  been  found  to  be  the  best 
appeal  to  children.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  with  the  fire  chief  so  that  every 
child  will  hear  a  fireman  speaker  at  least 
once  during  the  Fire  Prevention  Campaign. 
Such  talks,  when  accompanied  by  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  methods  of  operating  extinguishers 
and  of  sending  lire  alarms,  are  particulaidy 
valuable. 

Preparation  for  Fire  Prevention  Day  in 
the  schools  usually  begins  about  a  week 
before  October  9.  F.very  day  some  time  is 
given  to  the  subject,  general  instruction, 
home  inspections  and  reports,  preparation 
of  essays,  all  leading  up  to  the  day  of  the 
fire-prevention  exercises.  During  the  week 
the  children  will  also  be  participating  in 
the  various  outside  acti^dties,  especially 
the  home  clean-up.  The  school  fire-pre¬ 
vention  exercises,  to  which  parents  are 
imdted,  should  be  assigned  a  specific  day 
near  the  end  of  Fire  Prevention  Week,  but 
not  the  same  as  that  observed  throughout 
the  city  as  Fire  Prevention  Day.  Thus 
there  will  be  no  conflict  between  school  and 
other  observances,  and  the  children  will 
be  free  later  to  participate  in  the  parade 
and  other  outside  features  winch  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  them. 

Teachers  Should  Explain  Significance. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  October  9,  in  the  school,  some 
preparation  is  necessarj^;  the  full  possibili¬ 
ties  will  only  be  realized  if  the  teachers 
have  already  explained  to  their  classes 
sometliing  about  the  significance  of  the 
fire  waste  and  the  more  common  hazards. 

The  witing  of  competitive  essays  in  the 
various  schools  for  prizes  offered  by  public- 
spirited  individuals  or  organizations,  has 


proved  an  excellent  expedient  for  keeping 
the  subject  of  fire  prevention  well  before 
the  pupils’  minds;  and  where  the  local 
press  is  willing  to  cooperate  by  publishing 
daily,  for  a  week  or  so  prior  to  October  9, 
a  short  article  on  some  fire-prevention  topic, 
concluding  the  series  with  the  publication 
of  the  winners’  names,  the  educative  value 
of  the  competition  is  enhanced.  The 
pai'ents  as  well  as  the  cliildren  are  reached 
in  this  way. 

Inspection  Blanks  Give  Good  Results. 

Another  successful  method  of  reaching 
parents  as  well  as  children  is  the  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  children  of  inspection  blanks 
upon  which  to  report  the  fire  hazards  of  their 
own  homes.  Sometimes  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  best  reports,  but  in  any  case  the  mere 
process  of  inspection  by  the  children  can 
not  altogether  fail  of  effect  upon  their  adult 
relatives.  Children  find  pleasure  in  assum¬ 
ing  responsibilities  of  this  sort.  A  good  way 
of  following  up  the  inspection  is  to  urge  the 
children  to  regard  themselves  as  permanent 
fire  wardens  of  their  homes.  Even  where  it 
was  impracticable  for  competitive  inspec¬ 
tion,  very  gratifying  results  have  been  found 
to  follow  from  the  distribution  of  pamphlets 
with  an  appeal  to  the  children  for  service  as 
fire  wardens. 

The  inauguration  of  a  Junior  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  League  may  also  be  made  a  feature  of 
Fire  Prevention  Day  observance.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  each  school  may  select  10  boys  of 
good  character  and  reputation  for  leadership 
to  be  assistants  of  the  fire  captain  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  inspection  of  premises.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  boys  to  report  violations  of  the 
fire  ordinances  and  any  hazardous  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
which  may  tend  to  cause  fires  or  to  impede 
the  work  of  the  firemen  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak.  As  part  of  the  exercises  the  boys 
may  be  decorated  with  the  metal  badge  of 
the  league  and  the  ceremony  made  the 
occasion  for  addresses  by  uniformed  firemen. 

Essays  Will  Arouse  Interest. 

If  collections  of  really  good  essays  written 
by  the  boys  and  girls  in  these  competitions 
can  be  made  and  published,  these  will  arouse 
greater  interest  than  even  the  most  simply 
written  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of ‘fth’hdult. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  firh  'drills  aid 
periodically  executed  in  'OA^ery  'flchbol.  In 
any  case,  they  mil  ptob'lib'ly  form  a  part  of 
the  exercises  of  Fire  Prevention  Day,  when, 
however,  they  will  be  anticipated  and  con¬ 
sequently  mil  have  little  value  except  for 
exliibition  purposes.  There  is  something 
wrong  in  the  school  which  needs  any  special 
rehearsals  to  enable  it  to  make  a  good  show¬ 


ing  in  its  Fire  Prevention  Day  fire  drill. — 
Uandbook,  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SCHOOL 
EXERCISES. 

To  stimulate  interest  the  exercises  of  all 
the  grades  should  be  combined,  taking  place 
in  the  school  hall,  fllre  hall  decorated  in 
fire-prevention  colors;  stage  made  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  possible.  Blackboards  may  have 
drawings  showing  causes  or  results  of  fire, 
or  statistics  and  mottoes.  Green  wreaths 
tied  with  the  colors  hung  at  back  of  stage,  at 
height  of  ordinary  doorway,  to  form  pretty 
headpiece. 

1.  Visitors  seated.  Pupils  march  in  by 
the  various  aisles,  to  piano  or  other  music, 
wearing  the  colors,  carrying  fire-provention 
flags.  They  mass  in  front  of  stage,  facing 
audience,  and  sing  the  national  anthem. 

2.  Reading  of  the  President’s  or  governor’s 
proclamation.  By  a  pupil. 

3.  Selected  pupils  troop  onto  stage  to 
music;  go  through  march  or  fire  drill,  using 
flags,  closing  with  some  animated  figure  and 
salute,  after  which  they  repeat  in  chorus, 
“We  are  for  fire  prevention,”  and  go  off. 

4.  Brief  composition:  “What  I  have 
learned  about  Fire  Prevention  Day  and 
why  we  have  it.”  By  a  pupil. 

5.  Brief  essay:  “AVhat  use  this  school 
could  make  of  the  money  lost  by  fire  in 
this  city.”  By  a  pupil.” 

6.  Recitation. 

7.  Song. 

8.  Reading  by  one  of  the  teachers,  of 
25  original  paragraphs,  prepared  by  as  many 
pupils:  “Ways  to  aid  in  fire  prevention.”- 
Each  paragraph  signed  by  the  writer. 

9.  “What  fire  means  to  the  fireman,  and 
how  school  children  may  help  him.”  Talk 
by  a  member  of  the  fire  department. 

10.  “What  things  can  start  a  lire  at 
home.’-  By  a  pupil. 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SESSIONS  AID  WAGE 
EARNERS. 

Starting  the  high  school  session  at  7.30 
a.  m.  gives  many  pupils  in  Marietta,  Ohio, 
opportunity  to  work  half  a  day  and  still 
keep  up>  their  studies.  The  session  lasts 
until  11.30.  Boys  and  girls  who  work  in  the 
morning  may  start  school  work  at  12.30. 
About  half  of  the  boys  and  about  one-fourth 
of  the  girls  in  the  school  take  advantage  of 
this  plan.  Some  of  the  boys  work  in  shifts 
in  factories.  Some  pupils  earn  from  $1.50 
to  $2.10  a  day  and  keep  up  all  their  school 
work. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  FIRE-PREVENTION  DAY. 


THE  BELLS. 

near  the  loud  alarum  bcUs— 

Brazen  bells! 

■\Vhat  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  Uirbulciicy  (ells! 

Ill  (lie  startled  ear  of  night 
.  How  (hey  scream  out  their  affright! 

Too  much  horrified  to  speak. 

They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 

Out  of  tune. 

In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 

In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  file 
Leaping  higher,  higlier,  higher, 

With  a  desperate  desire. 

And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now — ^now  to  sit,  or  never. 

By  the  side  of  the  pale-faeed  moon. 

Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells! 

What  a  tale  then' terror  tells- 
Of  despair! 

— Edgar  A  lien  Poe. 


VAMPIRES  THREE. 

Wind  Speaks. 

1  speed  tlio  sailor  and  whirl  the  mills 
And  make  a  harp  of  the  tree; 

I  waft  the  sliowers  that  bring  the  flowers 
To  dapple  each  dale  and  lea. 

But  w'oeful  the  ways  that  in  hunger  I  ehooso 
To  blast  with  my  owful  breath. 

For  I  shatter  and  wreck  and  naught  may  check 
My  terrible  dance  of  death. 

Watei’  Speaks, 

I  bear  the  vessels  and  turn  the  wheels 
And  give  the  desert  the  rose. 

1  ripple  in  rills  and  leap  down  the  hUls 
Or  lie  in  a  glassy  repose. 

Though  I  do  man's  best  without  spoil  or  meed 
Cooi^ed  up  hi  river  or  lake. 

When  I  surge  in  wrath  from  my  wonted  path 
Wild  ruin  I  leave  in  my  wake. 

Fire  Speaks. 

I  am  vassal  of  man  and  I  do  his  ivUI 
In  many  a  wondrous  way; 

If  he  chain  me  sure  I  am  fain  to  endure 
His  mastery  night  and  day. 

But  should  I  escape  from  my  dungeon  red 
By  charring  the  bolts  and  bars, 

1  chasteu  my  master  with  hell’s  disaster 
And  flaunt  my  head  to  the  star.s. 

—0.  H.  Roesner,  in  Quarterly  Magazine  of 
the  N.  F.P.A. 


PREVENTION  DAY,  PREVENTION  DAY. 

{Tunc,  “Maryland,  My  Maryland,”) 

We  dedicate  this  hour  to  thee. 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 

Tliat  on  the  laud  and  on  the  sea. 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 

From  loss  and  danger  we  may  be. 

And  carelessness,  forever  free, 

And  over  lire  win  victory. 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day. 

Nerve  us  to  hold  our  purpo.se  fast. 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 

.ind  thus  escape  the  flaming  bla-st. 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 

And  give  discretion  to  outlast 
The  lessons  of  our  thoughtless  past, 

Where’er  our  fortunes  may  bo  cast,  I 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day. 


We  need  thy  counsels  in  our  laud, 
Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 

To  save  us  from  the  burning  brand. 
Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 

Long  we’ve  been  deaf  to  thy  command. 

Too  long  refused  thy  outstretched  hand. 

Then  make  us  a  Prevention  Band, 
Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day. 

We’ll  send  thy  voice  with  might  and  main. 
Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 

From  ov'ry  hill  and  ov’ry  plain, 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 

Till  it  returns  to  us  again. 

Made  joyous  with  the  glad  refrain. 

No  more  the  fl’ry  fiend  shall  reign. 
Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day. 

—V.  T.  liraigg. 


FIRE  SONG. 

( Tune,  “  Marching  Through  Qeorgia.”) 

Listen  to  my  story  old— my  mission  well  you  know:  j 

I  warm  you  with  my  balmy  breath  when  chilly  breezes  ! 
blow. 

The  spirit  of  the  Flame  ami,  God’s  gift  to  man  below — 
Blessing  or  bane,  as  ye  make  me. 

FIRST  CHORUS. 

Rejoice!  Rejoice!  Your  Servant  true  I’ll  be. 

But  O  beware!  From  all  abuse  I’ll  flee. 

Your  homes  I'll  turn  to  ashes,  while  I  laugh  aloud 
with  glee— 

Blessing  or  bane,  as  yc  make  me. 

I’m  the  Iving  of  Fireland — my  subjects  love  my  swa,y; 

I  hide  within  the  mati  hes;  in  the  glowing  embers  play; 

I  warm  the  httle  fingers  on  a  frosty  winter  day — 
Ble-ssing  or  bane,  as  yc  make  me. 

.SECOXn  CHORU,S. 

Rejoice !  Rejoice !  Of  service  true  1  sing. 

But  O  beware,  lest  cruel  Death  I  bring! 

To  ov’ry  whid  of  lieavon  I  would  now  this  warning 
lling:— 

Blessuig  or  bane,  asyo  make  me. 

I’m  the  Eing  of  Fireland— my  scepter’s  tipped  with 
flame. 

I  stretch  it  forth,  and  things  I  touch  are  ncv’ennorc  the 
same; 

Imprison  mo  near  walls  of  wood,  and  yo  must  bear  the 
blame— 

Blessmg  or  bane,  as  yc  make  me. 

C Use  M  chorue  here.) 

I’m  the  icing  of  Fhcland— my  I  ouch  all  things  eau 
change; 

For  Oil  and  Gasoline  I  have  a  longing  passing  strange; 

I  care  not  who  may  perish;  when  they  come  within  my 
range— 

Blessing  or  bane,  as  ye  make  me. 

(  Use  ftf  ehorus  hcre.) 

I’m  the  King  of  Fireland— 1  leap  across  the  whes; 

In  “circuits  short”  I  make  my  ro'nnds,  a)id  kindle 
mighty  fires. 

With  tiniest  hit  ofmatch-hc.ads  I  eau  light  my  fun’ral 
pyrc.s— 

Blesshig  or  bane,  as  yc  make  me. 

( Itsc  2d  choTue  hert.) 

— Jilinois  Eire  Preoeution  Day  Program. 


•Only  a  litiie  matchdicad 
DropiJcd  on  tlie  olosel  floor: 
Only  a  little  apron 
Hanging  beside  the  door; 

Only  a  little  creeping 
Up  to  the  apron-strings; 

Only  a  home  in  ashes; 

Think  of  these  "little  things!'? 


FIRE  DEMON’S  BOAST. 

I  'am  Fire.  I  respect  no  man,  no  place,  no  tiling. 

I  have  left  my  mark  upon  every  land  and  on  every  race. 

I  liavo  destroyed  largo  areas  and  consumed  whole  cities. 

I  have  killed  multitudes  and  I  still  keep  on  doing  so. 

I  never  stop  until  1  destroy  aU  that  lies  within  my  path. 

I  strike  at  the  hovel  and  the  palace,  the  great  and  the 
small. 

I  am  a  ruthless  tyrant,  destructive  alike  to  life  and 
property. 

My  time  is  any  time,  my  jilaee  is  any  place,  my  method 
Is  any  method. 

Man  has  tried  to  master  me  and  has  failed. 

I  strike  when  and  where  ho-least  expects  me. 

He  has  invented  appliances  to  cheek  and  retard  me. 

He  has  thouglit  himself  safe  with  Ms  meager  protection. 

He  has  allowed  Ms  children  to  play  with  mo  as  if  I 
were  a  toy. 

He  still  doesn’t  realize  that  I  am  Ms  inveterate  enemy. 

Ho  has  felt  Mmself  secure  and  has  not  w'atched  for  my 
coining. 

Ho  has  paid  me  my  price  for  Ms  ignorance— His  life. 

Ho  knows  that  I  am  dangerous  and  he  stiU  invites  me. 

Ho  has  tried  to  combat  me  witli  Ms  appliances  and 
failed. 

Ho  flees  from  mo  whenever  I  show  myself. 

He  has  legislated  against  me  and  failed  to  enforce  the 
laws. 

Ho  has  aided  mo  by  placing  in  my  way  that  which  I 
feed  on. 

Whenever  I  destroy,  I  do  not  discriminate  between 
the  old  and  the  young. 

When  I  destroy,  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  disappears  in 
a  few  hours. 

The  catastrophes  wMch  I  cause  do  not  Mnder  my 
operations. 

The  lessons  wMch  I  teach  by  my  destruction  do  not 
show  results. 

I  amstrongcr  this  year  than  I  was  last  year. 

The  ton  I  exact  is  getting  larger  every  year, 

WMch  proves  that  mankind  has  not  mastered  mo  yet. 

He  has  tried  to  prevent  me  from  starting  and  has  got 
results. 

I  am  never  goMg  to  bo  olimhiatcd  as  long  as  man  Is 
careless. 

If  I  am  allowed  to  start  I  will  keep  on  destroying. 

And  I  am  never  going  to  stop  until  I  am  prevented, 

Because  I  am  all  that  is  wicked  and  destructive. 

I  AM  FIRE, 


AMERICA. 

My  country,  ’tis  of  thec. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing: 

Land  vdiere  my  lathers  died; 
Laud  of  the  pilgrims  pride; 
From  cv’ry  moimtain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country  theo, 

I.and  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills. 
Like  that  above. 

Let  innsio  swell  the  breeze, 
And  I'iug  from  aU  the  trees, 
Sweet  freedom’s  song; 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake. 
Let  all  tliat.  breathe  partake; 
Let  rooks  I  heir  silenee  break, 
The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathens’  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Tbee  wo  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright. 
With  freedom’s  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Groat  (!ocl,  our  King. 


SCHOOL  LITE. 
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STANDARDS  FOR  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS. 


Minimum  Requirements  for  Successful  Consolidation-District  Should  Contain 
Taxable  Property  Actually  Worth  About  $1,000,000- Success  Depends  on 
Teaching  Force— Personality  of  Superintendent  is  a  Big  Factor, 


By  C.  C.  Swain,  Slate  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

[From  ail  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Rural  Education,  National  Education  Association, 

at  Des  Moines.] 


1.  Size. — This  will  be  determined  more  or 
less  by  transportation  2>oasibilities.  The 
minimum  area  should  iirobably  be  not  less 
than  36  sections.  One  of  our  good  consoli- 
<Iated  schools  in  Iowa  has  73  sections.  The 
■emollment  should  be  80  or  more  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  (grades  1  to  0)  and  the  same 
for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
IVlienever  the  enrollment  makes  a  junior- 
senior  organization  iiractical,  it  should  be 
established.  But  this  meant  something 
more  fundamental  than  departmental  teach¬ 
ing.  To  put  the  question  on  a  teacher  basis, 
a  consolidated  school  should  be  large  enough 
to  demand  not  less  than  six  teachers.  High- 
school  advantages  should  be  brought  witliin 
a  reasonable  distance  of  every  country  boy 
and  girl.  The  valuation  should  be  large 
enough  to  support  a  good  modern  school  on 
a  rt-asonable  tax  levy.  Eigmns  can  not  be 
used  because  of  our  different  methods. of 
assessment.  In  Iowa  the  minimum  figure 
should  be  close  to  $1,000,000  taxable  valua¬ 
tion  or  $2-50,000  assessed  valuation.  All 
good  things  cost,  and  we  must  expect  that  a 
consolidated  school  will  also  cost  more  than 
a  one-room  school,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
taxes  must  not  become  confiscatory.  This 
danger,  however,  is  more  apparent  in  our 
cities.  The  one  outstanding  hope  of  the 
consolidated  school  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  jfer  capita  valuation  is  comparatively 
high.  Can  om  farmers  afford  to  support  a 
good  school?  If  they  can  not,  who  can? 
The  school  building  should  be  located  on, 
or  there  should  be  accessible  for  agricultural 
work,  athletic  fields,  playgrounds,  etc.,  10 
acres  of  land.  The  building  should  meet 
all  modern  requirements  for  good  elementary 
and  high  school  instruction.  In  addition, 
there  should  bo  a  library  room,  accessible  to 
the- community  as  well  as  the  pupils,  a  gym¬ 
nasium  and  auditorium  (in  smaller  schools 
the  latter  may  be  combined  ivith  the  gym¬ 
nasium  or  made  possible  by  combining  two 
or  more  classrooms).  The  building  should 
iiuther  jirovide  for  instruction  in  agiicultm’e, 
manual  training,  and  home  training.  A 
limch  room  is  also  a  desirable  featoe. 

2.  Equipment. — The  building  should  fiist 

1) 0  2n'02)erly  equip2red  for  instruction. 
There  should  be  .special  equipment  for  the 
special  departments.  The  industrial  de- 

2) artmeut  should  be  especially  equipped 
for  practical  work.  In  2>lace  of  our  ordinary 


courses  in  manual  training  a  consolidated 
school  should  offer  a  more  general  industrial 
com’se.  This  would  require  equipment  for 
woodwork,  cement  work,  ironwork,  harness 
repair,  machine  and  automoliile  repair. 
The  gymnasium  should  have  its  standard 
equipment,  and  without  question  play¬ 
ground  equipment  should  be  provided. 

3.  Transportation.— ThG  routes  should  be 
laid  out  with  greatest  care..  In  no  case 
should  a  child  be  on  the  road  more  than 
one  hour  and  one-half,  and  where  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  are  used  the  longest  distance 
should  be  not  more  than  6  miles.  When 
teams  are  used,  routes  should  be  so  planned 
that  pupils  generally  are  not  hauled  farther 
tlian  the  actual  distance  from  their  homes 
to  the  schoolhouse.  As  far  as  possible  all 
children  should  be  hauled  to  and  from  their 
homes.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
children  walk  farther  than  throe-fom'ths  of 
a  mile  to  meet  the  bus.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  tjqie  of  bus  used.  It 
should  be  a  standard  make  and  constructed 
from  the  standpoint  of  moral  as  well  as 
23hysical  safety  of  school  cliildreu.  Only 
glass  sides  should  be  tolerated.  The  driver 
shoidd  sit  inside  the  ^•ehicle  with  the 
children.  The  body  should  be  wide  enough 
to  prevent  the  knees  of  children  sitting 
o2iposite  each  other  from  touching.  The 
same  standard  of  cleanliness  maintained 
for  schoolrooms  should  be  a2i2ilied  to  the 
bus.  There  is  not  a  question,  however, 
that  motor  transportation  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  the  horse-drawn  type,  just  as 
the  electric  car  is  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
stage  or  horse  cars.  I  think  figures  will 
prove  that  automobile  transportation  is 
just  as  economical,  even  more  so,  than  the 
use  of  horses.  A  good  substantial  motor 
should  be  23rovided,  and  I  think  it  a  part  of 
wisdom  to  hire  one  man  who  is  a  mechanic 
and  will  spend  the  time  when  not  driving 
the  bus  in  keeping  all  the  vehicles  in  re2>air. 
Only  good  reliable  peotile  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  drivers.  Boys  and  girls  should 
not  be  employed. 

4.  Teachers. — When  all  has  been  done 
and  said  the  success  of  a  consolidated  school 
is  de25endent  iqion  its  tc-acliiug  force.  The 
standards  that  are  ininimum  for  our  larger 
city-schools  shoidd  a2iply  to  all  consolidated 
schools.  The  elementary  teacher  should  | 
have  had  two  years  of  training  beyond  the  ! 


high  school  and  somewhat  specialized  for 
the  pai-ticular  grade  to  bo  taught.  All 
8econdai*y-school  teachers  should  lie  college 
graduates.  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  have  a  supply  of  luoperly 
trained  rmal-minded  teachers  in  om’  con¬ 
solidated  schools  from  the  kdndergarten  to 
the  su2>erintendent.  A  special  teacher 
should  be  provided,  with  special  training 
for  manual  training,  homo  training,  and 
agriculture.  In  addition  the  school  should 
employ  a  good  music  teacher  who  can  also 
develop  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  and  school 
bands.  One  teacher  should  devote  at 
least  a  2iart  of  her  time  to  library  su2iervi- 
sion  and  shoidd  have  had  training  for  that 
service.  While  all  (he  teachers  have  a 
part  to  play  in  consolidated  school  success, 
the  big  factor  in  this  school  service  must  be 
the  superintendent.  He  should  first  of  all 
be  a  trained  superintendent.  The  idea 
that  anyone  who  has  had  the  smattering  of 
agriculture  or  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
country  and  loves  country  life  can  be  a 
successful  superintendent  is  pm’e  igno¬ 
rance.  A  consolidated  school  is  all  that 
any  other  school  should  be— plus.  The 
superintendent  should  therefore  haie  at 
least  the  academic  and  professional  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  now  demanded  of 
those  who  a.spire  to  be  su2Xirintendente  in 
our  large  cities.  He  must  know  how  to 
organize  and  administer  a  school  system  os 
.such.  The  schools  that  I  have  in  mind  are 
large  enough  to  employ  a  82Jecial  teacher  of 
agriculture.  For  this  reason,  v'hile  the 
superintendent  should  have  studied  the 
industrial  subjects  so  that  he  knows  how  to 
organize  coiuses  and  judge  instruction,  it 
is  alisurd  to  say  that  he  should  hold  a 
degree  from  an  agricultural  college.  All 
superintendents  should  be  community 
leaders,  but  this  leadershqi  is  more  urgent 
in  a  consolidated  school.  What  our  super¬ 
intendents  need  is  a  vision  of  their  op2mr- 
tunities  and  possibilities.  Oiu  consoli¬ 
dated  schools  must  not  be  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  city  type,  but  on  the  other  hand 
tliey  mu.st  not  -be  all  froth.  Proper  bal¬ 
ance  is  essential. 

5.  Course  of  Study. — This  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  field  in  which  to  suggest  standards. 
There  is  nothing  that  shows  up  a  siqierin- 
tendent  quite  as  much  as  his  course  of  study. 
To  adequately  meet,  in  a  sound  and  practical 
way,  the  needs  of  society  and  the  individual 
requires  the  best  thought  and  energy  of  a  real 
school  man,  a  real  scientist  in  education. 
Such  a  person  must  not  only  be  technically 
trained  in  the  field  of  school  administration 
and  supervision  but  must  devote  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  study  and  inv’estigation. 
The  Superintendent  will  consider  what  in¬ 
formation  a  modern  farmer  needs  to  have,  as 
well  as  the  best  methods  of  imparting  this 
knowledge.  He  must  know  the  princi2Jle3 
of  vocational  guidance  and  v'ocatioual  train¬ 
ing;  the  general  principles  for  cuniculum 
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making,  now  quite  generally  accepted,  will 
apply  to  consolidated  schools. 

Industrial  work  should  begin  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade.  The  work  in  the  junior  high 
school  will  be  verj'  largely  in  the  nature  of 
club  work.  Definite  work  in  home  train¬ 
ing,  industrial  work,  and  agriculture  should 
be  offered  in  the  senior  high  school.  The 
best  i)reparation  for  the  vocation  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  found  in  studies  that  embody  life 
situations  in  the  concrete.  The  boy  is 
taught  through  the  solution  of  actual  farm¬ 
ing  situations.  No  work  will  better  fit  into 
this  situation  than  home  projects.  All 
industrial  work  should  therefore  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  home  projects.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  special  teachers  should  plan 
and  supervise  these  projects  with  utmost 
care.  This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the 
superintendent  and  the  special  teacher  in 
agriculture  should  be  employed  for  and 
actually  work  in  the  district  all  year.  Both 
should  be  hired  for  twelve  months.  All 
industrial  work  must  justify  itself  in  the 
school  curi-iculum  because  of  its  thought 
content.  It  must  be  well  presented  in 
class.  There  is  no  gain  in  any  field  without 
thorough  discipline.  I  can  see  great  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  so-called  Smith-Hughes  work 
in  secondary  schools.  AVhat  is  said  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  equally  true  of  home  making. 

Finally,  as  greater  time  for  leisure  lias 
come  also  to  the  farmer,  the  consolidated 
school  has  been  given  an  added  opportunity 
and  responsibility.  This  leisure  time  must 
be  properly  used,  so  that  it  will  function  in 
the  upbuilding  of  our  civilization  rather 
than  the  dissipation  of  life’s  forces.  To  this 
end  the  consolidated  school  must  minister 
to  those  who  are  now  not  in  school.  For 
the  younger  out-of-school  popidation,  con¬ 
tinuation,  part-time  classes,  short  courses,  or 
evening  classes  should  be  organized  during 
that  time  of  the  year  when  farm  work  is  not 
too  pressing.  For  the  community  generally, 
the  consolidated  school  will  foster  commu¬ 
nity  acti\ities  for  instruction  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  This  will  be  accomplished  through 
lyceum  courses,  parent-teachers’  meetings, 
community  cooperative  associations,  motion- 
picture  entertainments,  library  service,  etc. 
A  community  council  is  suggested  to  pre¬ 
vent  duplication  of  effort  and  misunder¬ 
standing.  Regular  community  meetings 
should  be  held  at  least  once  a  month. 
With  the  other  activities  suggested,  the 
gymnasium  or  auditorium  may  be  in  use 
practically  every  night  throughout  the 
school  year. 

Are  these  standards  too  high?  Do  they 
sound  idealistic?  From  actual  observation 
I  am  confident  that  they  are  realizable. 
However,  if  they  should  be  idealistic,  the 
answer  may  be  that  no  one  has  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  too  high  ideals.  Our  farm  popu¬ 
lation,  which  is  now  a  little  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  our  entire  population,  means  so 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  that  they 
should  be  given  the  very  best  opportunities 


obtainable.  Of  all  the  agencies  at  work  in 
the  solution  of  the  so-called  countiy^-life 
problem,  no  institution  is  so  fortunately 
situated  as  the  one  dedicated  and  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  all — the  American  public 
school.  Let  this  problem  take  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  storm  and  let  us  intelligently  plan 
to  carry  our  ideals  out  into  practice.  Let 
us  dedicate  ourseh’es  spontaneously,  joy¬ 
ously,  devotedly  to  the  task  of  bringing  to 
the  people  of  the  countrj-'side  a  greater  ray 
of  hope  for  the  future  through  equality  of 
opportunity. 


FIREMANSHIP  A  STUDY  FOR  BOY 
SCOUTS. 

Boy  .“couts  do  good  work  in  fire  preven¬ 
tion.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  scouts  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  fire-in.-^jiection  bui'eau 
after  passing  an  examination  given  by  the 
fire  chief.  The  boy.s  are  considered  a  great 
help  to  the  department.  Scouts  in  .lack- 
son'vullc,  Fla.,  who  have  been  approved  by 
the  chief,  and  passed  his  examination,  help 
to  fight  fire.i  as  well  a.s  to  prevent  them. 
They  carry  drinking  water,  ])ull  hose,  and 
do  everything  else  they  can.  Ogden,  [Ttah, 
and  Topeka,  Kans.,  are  among  the  other 
cities  that  benefit  by  the  fire  inspection 
work  of  the  scouts. 

Iderit  badges  in  firemaiiship  may  be 
earned  by  boy  scouts.  To  obtain  this  badge, 
a  scout  must — 

1.  Know  how  to  turn  in  an  alarm  of  fire.  • 

2.  Know  how  to  enter  burning  buildings. 

3.  Know  how  h>  prevent  panics  and  the 
spread  of  fires. 

4.  Understand  the  use  of  esc  apes,  ladders, 
and  chutes,  and  know  the  location  of  exits 
in  buildings  which  he  frequents. 

5.  Know  how  to  improvi.se  ropes  and  nets. 

6.  Explain  what  to  do  in  case  of  panic, 
understand  the  fireman’s  lift  and  drag,  and 
how  to  work  in  fumes. 

7.  Understand  the  use  of  fire  extinguish¬ 
ers;  how  to  rescue  animals;  how  to  save 
property;  how  to  organize  a  bucket  brigade; 
and  how  to  aid  the  police  in  keeping  back 
crowds. 


SEVEN  SCHOOLS  OWN  37  PHONO¬ 
GRAPHS. 

Appreciation  of  music  is  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  with  the  help  of 
phonograph  records.  In  the  7  schools  of  the 
town  there  are  37  phonograiths.  The  ma¬ 
chines  were  paid  for  by  the  pupils’  music 
club,  which  includes  600  boys  and  girls. 
Each  school  has  a  complete  library  of  rec¬ 
ords,  and  the  phonographs  and  records  repre¬ 
sent  an  investment  of  more  than  $5,000. 
A  special  textbook  in  music  appreciation 
guides  the  teachers  in  this  work,  and  the 
music  supervisor  of  the  town  schools  con¬ 
siders  the  teaching  successful. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  HAS  A  PLACE  IN 
LITERATURE. 

A  spark  neglected  makes  a  mighty  fire.-i- 
Ilerrick. 

Little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. — ■ 
Shakespeare. 

From  little  spark  may  birrst*  a  mighty 
flame. — Dante. 

Fire,  that  is  closest  kept,  burns  most  of 
all. — Shakespeare. 

Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth! — James  3:5. 

F'rom  small  fires  comes  oft  no  small  mis¬ 
hap. — George  Herbert. 

Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire  for  fear  of 
burning. — Shakespeare. 

The  fire  which  enlightens  is  the  same  fire 
v/hich  consumes. — Ayyiiel. 

The  fire  which  seems  extinguished  often 
slumbers  in  the  ashes. — Corneille. 

Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his 
clothes  be  not  burned? — Proverbs  8:27. 

Those  that  with  haste  mil  make  a  mighty 
fire,  begin  with  weak  straws. — Shakespeare. 

Oh!  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 

Shakes2)eare. 

Neglecta  solent  incendia  sumere  vires.  [A 
neglected  fire  always  gathers  strength]. — 
Horace. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out;  which 
being  suffered,  rivers  can  not  quench. — ■ 
Shakespeare. 

As  the  fire  burneth  a  wood,  and  as  the 
flame  setteth  the  mountains  on  fire. — • 
Psalms  83:14. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 

They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds 
their  fury.  — Shakespeare. 

As  from  one  fatal  spark  arise 

The  flames,  aspiring  to  the  skies 

And  all  the  crackling  wood  consumes. 

—  Wheelwright’s  Pindar. 

Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
cities  about  them  .  .  .  are  set  forth  as  an 
example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire. — Jude  23. 

E\'ery  man’s  work  shall  be  made  manifest 
for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall 
be  revealed  by  fire;  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is. — Corin¬ 
thians  3:13. 

If  fire  breaks  out,  and  catch  in  thorns,  so 
that  the  stacks  of  corn,  or  the  standing  corn, 
or  the  field  be  consumed  therewith ;  he  that 
kindleth  the  fire  shall  surely  make  restitu¬ 
tion. — Exodiis  22:6. 
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STATE  INSURANCE  OF  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 


A  Fund  Will  Be  Accumulated  in  Ten  Years  Whose  Income  Is  Expected  to  Meet 
All  Fire  Losses  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina — All  Public  Schoolhouses  Are 
Insured. 


By  51.  J.  Milleu,  Secretary  South  Carolina  Sinking  Fund  Commission. 


The  late  5rar.'?haU  P.  De  Briilil,  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  liCgislature  from  Abbe¬ 
ville  County,  prepared  and  introduced  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  of 
1900  a  bill  providing  for  State  insurance  of 
public  property  by  the  sinking  fund  com¬ 
mission.  This  bill  became  law  largely 
•through  his  individual  efforts,  and  in  after 
years  as  assistant  attorney  general  he  took 
a  lively  interest  in  working  out  the  scheme, 
aiding  in  having  several  important  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  law  passed. 

Business  Developed  Slowly  at  First. 

At  the  outset  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  insurance  on  the  county  property  and 
the  State  institutions  was  carried,  the  bal¬ 
ance  being  carried  concurrently  by  the  old 
line  insurance  companies.  This  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  sinking  fund  commission 
without  assistance  or  resources  of  any  kind 
whatsoe\er,  and  there  has  never  been  one 
penny  of  public  funds  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  or  support  of  the  work. 

After  due  consideration  it  was  decided 
that  rather  than  make  an  effort  to  pro^■ide 
insiu'ance  at  cost  to  the  various  State  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  counties  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  fix  the  rate  charged  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  rate  that  would  be  charged 
by  relial>le  stock  insurance  companies  for 
insuring  this  property  and  the  profits,  if 
any,  to  be  placed  in  a  fund  to  be  designated 
as  the  insurance  sinking  fund,  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  providing  fred  insurance  for 
the  various  properties  insured. 

Accumulation  Is  Limited  by  Law. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  law  limits  the 
accumulation  of  this  insurance  sinking  fund 
to  $1,000,000,  and  when  this  figure  is  reached 
'  that  no  further  premiums  may  be  collected 
and  all  of  this  insurance  shall  be  carried  free 
of  charge,  the  theory  being  that  the  interest 
on  this  sum  invested  will  take  care  of  losses 
and  expenses.  Our  experience  for  the  past 
20  years  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  amply 
do  so.  Not  only  should  the  interest  cover 
all  losses  and  expenses  but  it  shoidd  create 
a  surplus,  which  should  be  returned  to  the 
policyholders  annually  in  the  form  of  a  divi¬ 
dend.  An  amendment  to  the  law  embody¬ 
ing  this  will  be  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
next  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

The  accumulation  of  this  fund  was 
naturally  very  slow  during  the  first  few 
years  of  operation,  as  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  insurance  was  carried  by 


this  commission.  In  1914  the  law  was  so 
amended  as  to  require  this  commission  to 
carry  all  of  the  insurance  on  the  State  and 
county  institutions  and  reinsure  that  por¬ 
tion  which  had  formerly  been  carried  by 
the  stock  insurance  companies.  This  was 
a  good  move,  inasmuch  as  the  commission 
receives  the  commission  on  the  reinsurance, 
and  this  commission  is  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  insurance  sinking  fund. 

In  1916  the  law  was  further  amended  so 
as  to  place  the  insurance  of  all  brick  and 
concrete  public  school  buildings  under  this 
commission.  This  added  an  enormous  vol¬ 
ume  of  business,  and  in  1919  the  law  was 
again  amended  so  as  to  include  all  school 
buildings  regardless  of  the  class  of  construc¬ 
tion  under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
insurance  act.  Under  this  last  amendment 
this  commission  is  required  to  insure  all 
frame  school  buildings  in  the  State. 

School  Insurance  Is  Heavy  Addition. 

The  volume  of  insurance  carried  has 
steadily  increased  until  on  December  31, 
1919,  the  insurance  in  effect  amounted  to 
$9,811,639.71,  which  was  apportioned  as 
follows: 

County  property .  $1,481,783.50 

State  property .  3,  704, 809. 00 

Public  schools .  4,  626, 047.  21 

9,  811,639.71 

As  previously  stated,  this  insurance  is 
carried  at  approximately  tariff  rates,  or  the 
same  rates  that  are  employed  by  reliable 
stock  insurance  companies.  Our  rates  are 
in  no  case  in  excess  of  the  tariff  rates  and 
in  most  instances  are  less  than  tariff  rates. 
For  instance,  the  rate  employed  by  this 
commission  on  a  rural  school  building  of 
frame  construction  with  shingle  roof  is  1.50, 
as  against  a  tariff  rate  of  1.90. 

Business  Is  Extremely  Profitable. 

The  business  of  State  insurance  of  public 
property  proved  extremely  profitable  from 
its  inception.  The  net  profits  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  losses  and  expenses  have  averaged 
slightly  more  than  90  per  cent.  This  means 
that  approximately  90  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  paid  over  to  the  sinking  fund  com¬ 
mission  as  premiums  on  insurance  policies 
issued  has  actually  been  saved  for  the  as¬ 
sured  and  placed  to  their  credit  in  our 
insurance  sinking  fund  for  the  eventual 
purpose  of  providing  free  insurance  for  the 
property  insured. 


MODEL  FIRE  PREVENTION  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  LAW. 


California  Requires  Substantial  Course  of 
Study  in  Public  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Normal  Schools. 


AX  ACT  T  opro\'ide  for  theorganization  and  supervision 

of  course  in  firo  prevention  in  the  elementary,  second. 

ary,  and  normal  schools  of  the  State. 

[Approved  May  13, 1921.] 

The  ^eojFe  of^the  State  of  California  do  enact 
'  ~as  foiroics: 

Sectiox  1.  The  board  of  education  of  each 
county,  city  and  county,  and  city,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  for 
the  elementary  schools  of  such  county,  city 
and  county,  and  city ,  shall  prescribe  a  course 
of  study  in  fire  prevention  dealing  with  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  against  loss 
and  damage  as  a  result  of  preventable  fire  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  this  act  for 
all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day  elementary 
schools;  and  the  high  school  board  of  each 
high  school  district  shall  prescribe  a  suitable 
course  of  fire  prevention  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  for  all  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  day  high  school  of  such  district. 

Sec.  2.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
courses  of  fire  prevention  established  under 
the  provisioirs  of  this  act  shall  bo  as  follows: 
(1,1  To  create  an  understanding  of  the  cause 
and  origin  of  fires;  (2)  to  emphasize  the 
dangers  of  carelessness  and  neglect  in  homes 
and  public  buildings  and  the  necessity  of 
care  in  the  use  of  fires;  (3)  to  promote  an 
interest  in  preventing  fii’es  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  lives  and  property. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  of  every  county,  city 
and  county,  or  city,  of  eveiw  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  board  of  school  trustees  or  high  school 
board,  to  enforce  the  course  of  fire  preven¬ 
tion  prescribed  by  the  proper  authority. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  in 
any  public  school  of  the  State  of  California 
to  devote  a  reasonable  time  in  each  month 
during  which  such  school  is  in  session  to  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  thereof  in  said 
course  of  study  and  fire  prevention  compris¬ 
ing  the  ways  and  means  of  preventing  loss 
and  damage  to  lives  and  property  through 
preventable  fires. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  board  of  education  in 
standardizing  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  several  normal  schools  of  the 
State  shall  prescribe  a  course  in  fire  preven¬ 
tion,  and  shall  make  the  completion  of  such 
course  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
board  of  education  to  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  course 
in  fire  prevention  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 
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BUBNHAM  SCALES  BRING  STAND¬ 
ARDIZATION. 

(Coniinued  from  page  2.) 
position  which  that  teacher  would  have 
reached  if  that  scale  had  been  in  force 
throughout  his  term  of  service.  The 
stipulation  was  made,  however,  that  the 
difference  between  the  correct  scale  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  salaiy  should  be  ascertained; 
one-half  that  difference  should  be  paid  as 
part  of  the  salary;  the  remaining  two- 
fourtha  should  be  paid  on  the  first  and 
second  anniversaries,  respectively,  of  the 
introduction  of  the  standard  scale.  In 
other  words,  the  increase  was  made  retro¬ 
active  over  a  period  of  one  year,  but  the 
back  pay  is  to  be  paid  in  three  installments. 
It  was  provided  that  other  annual  incre¬ 
ments  should  accrue  normally.  Teachers 
who  render  unsatisfactory  serAuce  are  not 
entitled  to  increment. 

Allocation  of  the  standard  scales. — ‘Every 
local  education  authority  was  requested  to 
confer  with  its  teachers  and  to  reach  an 
agreementas  to  which  standard  scale  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  its  arrest.  The  standing  joint 
committee  asked  that  it  be  notified  of  the 
agi'cement  within  four  months.  The  com¬ 
mittee  uudei'took  to  consider  all  such  agree¬ 
ments,  and  to  publish  within  six  months  a 
schedirle  showing  which  standard  scale  is 
appropriate,  in  its  opinion,  to  each  local 
e.dmjation  authority.  It  was  contemplated 
that  disagreements- should  be  adjusted  by 
the  standing  joint  committee. 

('■‘hange  of  scale: — Any  local  education 
authority  in  agreement  -with  its  teachers 
may  proceed  from  one  standard  scale  to 
another,  with  the  consent  of  the  standing 
joint  committee;  but  noeducation  authority 
(rutside  the  London  area  may  adopt  Scale 
IV  except  by  confirmation  of  the  standing 
joint  committee.  It  was  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated  that  no  scale  heretofore  adopted  should 
be  reduced  by  action  of  this  report. 

Afininnim  duration  of  standard  scales. — 
Adoptions  of  the  standard  scales  were 
intended  to  be  effective  not  later  than 
April  1,  1921,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
teachers  should  abstain  from  pressine  upon 
the  local  education  authorities  for  further 
increase  until  .\pril  1,  1925.  The  standing 
joint  committee  Avill  consider  adjustments 
of  the  standard  scales  if  certain  specified 
abnormal  increases  occur  in  the  cost  of 
licing. 

.4nother  Committee  for  Secondary  School  Salaries. 

Lousideration  of  the  salaries  of  teachera 
in  public  elementary  schools  naturally  led 
to  parallel  action  relating  to  salaries  of 
teachers  in  public  secondary  schools. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  education 
called  a  meeting  of  a  constituent  committee 
representing  associations  of  local  education 
authorities  and  asfxxriations  of  teachers  in 
secondary  s»:hools,  and  that  committee 
adopted  resolutions  on  May  4,  1920,  setting 


forth  the  desirability  of  a  central  organiza¬ 
tion  to  solve  the  salary  problems  in  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  correlation  with  similar 
action  for  elementary  schools.  A  committee 
was  constituted  forthwith,  consisting  of  2G 
members  representing  the  local  edixcation 
authorities  and  an  equal  number  of  members 
representing  the  five  associations  of  second¬ 
ary-school  masters,  mistresses,  and  assist¬ 
ants.  Lord  Burnham  was  chosen  chairman 
of  this  coimnittee  also,  and  16  members  of 
the  other  committee  Avere  members  of  this. 
The  fii'st  meeting  was  held  May  21,  1920. 

Follows  Plans  of  Elementary  Comrailtee. 

It  transpired  that  in  some  respects  the 
adjustments  to  be  made  by  the  secoudarj'- 
school  committee  Avere  more  difficult  than 
those  considered  by  the  elementary  school 
committee,  but  the  ground  had  been  broken 
and  the  broad  principles  of  action  had  been 
determined  in  adAmnce.  The  committee 
was  able,  therefore,  to  make  a  definite  and 
unanimous  report  on  October  20,  1920. 

The  folloAving  is  the  basic  scale  adopted: 

Scales  for  assistant  masters  and  mistresses. 

A.  GRADUATES. 


A.ssistant  masters. 


Areas. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Annual 

inore- 

ment. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

England  and  Wales  {except 

£240 

£15 

15 

£500 

London. .  ^ . 

290 

550 

B.  NONGRADUATES. 


England  and  Wales  (except 

£190 

£12J 

12J 

£400 

London . 

210 

450 

A.  GRADUATES. 


Assistant  mistresses. 


Areas. 

mum. 

^Annual 

inore- 

meut. 

Maxi- 

miun. 

England  and  Wales  (except 
London) . . . 

£225 

£15 

£400 

London . 

275 

15 

440 

B.  NONGRADUATES. 


England  and  Wales  (except 

£177J 

197.1 

£124 

12i 

£320 

London... . . 

360 

The  London  scale  was  not  limited  to  the 
metropolitan  police  district,  but  might  be 
applied  to  other  aieas  by  agreement  betAveen 
the  local  education  authorities  and  their 
teachers  or  by  the  standing  joint  committee 
in  the  event  of  disagreement  between  them. 
Additions  were  made  to  these  scales  for 
“good  honours  degrees®’  for  post-graduate 
training  in  teaching  and  for  certain  other 
special  qualifications  and  requirements. 


It  was  found  impossible  to  fix  a  uniform 
scale  for  head  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
OAving  to  the  Aurrying  types  of  schools  and 
the  differing  local  conditions.  It  was 
agreed,  howoAmr,  that  the  minimum  salary 
of  a  head  master  should  be  not  less  than 
£600  and  of  a  head  mistress  not  less  than 
£500. 

Reports  Arouse  GcneraJ  Enthusiasm. 

In  respect  to  carry  oAmr,  change  of  scale, 
rcAusion  in  the  event  of  increased  cost  of 
living,  minimum  duration,  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  serAuce,  the  report  followed  the  general 
lines  of  the  report  on  public  elementary 
schools. 

The  reports  of  the  Burnham  committees 
were  receiAmd  Avith  enthusiasm  and  the 
feeling  preAmiled  that  an  important  historic' 
step  had  been  taken.  The  criticism  that 
arose  was  not,  apparently,  of  serious  charac¬ 
ter.  Women  teachers  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  over  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
committee  contained  only  5  Avomen  and  39 
men,  and  they  protested  against  the  ride 
by  which  women  receixm  only  four-fifihs  as 
much  as  men  for  similar  Axmrk.  The  salaries 
assigned  to  rural  teachers,  namely,  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  four  scales,  were  also  criticized  on 
the  ground  that  the  prWations  of  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  are  such  that  teachers  Arid  not 
remain  there  without  special  inducements. 
Such  criticisms,  hoAvevcr,  appear  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  general  approval,  and  the 
prospect  of  at  least  four  years  of  “peace” 
Avas  hailed  Avith  gratification. 

It  was  inevitable  that  disagreements 
should  arise  in  determining  the  scales  to 
be  applied  in  specific  localities.  Teach¬ 
ers  Avere  inclined  to  demand  Scale  III  or 
Scale  IV,  and  in  many  instances  flatly 
refused  to  accept  Scale  II  when  it  AA'as 
offered  by  the  education  authorities. 

A  tendency  appeared  in  some  parts  of 
England  for  contiguous  education  authori¬ 
ties  to  “combine”  in  reaching  their  con¬ 
clusions.  Such  agreements  were  in  general 
opposed  by  the  teachers,  although  they 
were  even  more  emphatic  in  their  disap¬ 
proval  when  an  authority  ventured  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  scale  lower  than  that  proposed  in  a 
neighboring  area. 

Mr.  Fisher  Adopts  Attitude  of  Caution. 

The  board  of  education,  which  under  the 
Fisher  law  of  1918  must  pay  60  per  cent  of 
the  teachers’  salaries,  did  not  at  once  make 
any  definite  expression  on  the  Burnham 
scales  and  the  Burnham  reports.  On  De¬ 
cember  24,  1920,  however,  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
president  of  the  board,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Lord  Burnham  in  which  he  recognized  the 
value  of  the  Avork  of  the  standing  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  and  accepted  with  appreciation  its 
proposal  for  a  continuance  of  its  actiAuties. 
He  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that 
April  1,  1921,  is  much  too  early  to  allow 
time  for  the  full  consideration  of  all  the 
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questions  involved  in  the  complete  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  standard  scales  to  he  applied  to 
each  of  the  316  areas  in  England  and  Wales. 

Mr.  Fisher  further  stated  that  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  agree  in  advance  to  be  bound  by  the 
action  of  the  committee  without  complete 
knowledge  of  the  result  of  that  action.  The 
effect  of  the  carry-over  and  of  the  allocation 
of  the  higher  scales  might  produce  demands 
upon  the  exchequer  which  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  meet. 

He  insisted,  therefore,  that  time  should  be 
given  to  the  board  for  a  study  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  committee  -as  a  whole,  and  he 
proposed  arrangements  for  cooperation  by 
the  board  in  the  committee’s  deliberations 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  pronounced 
divergence  of  view  when  the  matters  are 
finally  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  board.  He  declined  to  give  the  stand¬ 
ard  scales  official  character  to  the  extent  of 
refusing  to  recognize  all  other  scales,  but 
expressed  the  purpose  of  making  as  full  use 
of  them  as  practicable. 

Letter  Causes  Great  Anxiety. 

The  effect  of  the  letter  was  likened  to  that 
of  a  bombshell.  The  negotiations  between 
the  local  education  authorities  and  their 
teachers  were  sharply  inteiTupted,  and  those 
who  had  reached  agreements  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The 
entire  scheme  so  laboriously  wrought  out 
seemed  to  be  in  jeopardy.  Not  only  the 
date  of  application  and  the  length  of  the 
carry  over,  but  the  standard  scales  them¬ 
selves  appeared  to  be  in  grave  danger. 

A  wave  of  economy  was  sweeping  over  the 
land ,  and  Mr.  Fisher’s  letter  was  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  it.  “Attacks  on  education”  were 
reported  from  many  pa>’ts  of  England:  im¬ 
provements  already  planned  were  halted, 
and  further  extension  of  educational  effort 
was  postponed.  A  number  of  the  local 
education  authorities  took  the  opportunity 
to  cancel  the  agreements  they  had  made 
with  their  teachem.  Teachers  generally 
were  discouraged,  and  the  members  of  the 
teachers’  panel  of  the  standing  joint  com¬ 
mittee  were  exceedingly  anxious. 

Moved  by  these  conditions,  Inrd  Burn¬ 
ham,  on  January  22,  1921,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Fisher  asking  for  a  definite  statement  of  his 
attitude  on  foirr  points  which  the  standing 
joint  committee  considered  fundamental. 
The  reply  came  promptly  and  it  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  satisfactory  by  the  standing 
joint  committee. 

Mr.  Fisher  stated  without  reservation  that 
reasonable  and  proper  allocation  of  scales 
which  considered  not  only  local  conditions 
but  also  the  total  financial  effect  would  be 
approved,  and  would  be  the  basis  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  grants.  He  agreed  to  the  principle 
of  the  carry  over,  and  modified  the  com¬ 
mittee  ’s  plan  only  to  the  extent  of  stipulat¬ 
ing  that  payments  should  be  in  equal  install¬ 
ments  in  three  successive  years.  April  1, 
1921,  was  fixed  as  the  earliest  commencing 


date,  instead  of  the  latest,  for  the  operation 
of  the  scales. 

^hese  matter’s  being  settled,  the  standing 
joint  committee  at  once  resumed  the  work 
of  allocating  airpropriate  scales  to  the  several 
areas.  Local  education  authorities  were 
urged  to  make  their  agreements  rvith  their 
teachers  without  fm’ther  delay.  Negotia¬ 
tions  to  this  end  proceeded  apace. 

Spirit  of  Conciliation  Prevails. 

In  the  majority  of  the  local  ai-eas  provis¬ 
ional  agreements  were  reached ;  in  other  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  decision  to  the 
standing  joint  committee.  The  committee 
was  able  to  decide  all  but  19  cases,  and  on 
April  26th  it  submitted  a  report  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  which  the 
entire  matter  was  referred  to  that  body  for 
final  action.  That  action  was  declared  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Fisher  to  Lord 
Burnham  on  .Tune  28,  1921,  and  made  pub¬ 
lic  a  few  days  later. 

The  decisions  of  the  standing  joint  com¬ 
mittee  affecting  297  areas  were  adopted 
practically  in  toto  by  the  board  of  education 
as  a  basis  of  expenditure  to  March  31,  1925. 
In  the  19  cases  still  in  dispute  the  boai’d 
decided  tentatively  to  apply  Scale  III;  it 
is  understood  that  in  all  of  them  the  teachers 
had  demanded  Scale  IV.  A  recapitulation 
of  the  findings  shows  that  Scale  I  was  allo¬ 
cated  to  28  areas.  Scale  II  to  73,  Scale  III  to 
to  187,  and  Scale  IV  to  28. 

Many  matter’s  of  detail  arose  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  report  and  they 
were  determined  by  the  Board  as  far  as 
practicable.  It  is  expected,  natm’ally,  that 
a  multitude  of  minor  disputes  will  come  up 
in  the  application  of  the  scales,  and  to  aid  in 
setthng  them  “reference  committees”  will 
continue  in  existence  indefinitely. 

Settlement  Means  Heavy  Increases. 

The  entire  matter  of  salaries  in  its  larger 
aspects  is  now  considered  settled,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  strife  is  assured,  certainly  until 
1925.  A  feeling  of  gratification  is  univer¬ 
sally  expressed,  although  on  one  hand  many 
teachers  do  not  receive  increases  as  great  as 
they  confidently  expected,  and  although 
on  the  other  hand  the  increase  in  expendi¬ 
ture  which  the  new  scales  will  require  is 
very  heavy.  The  extent  of  that  increase  is 
indicated  by  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Fisher,  in  response  to  a  ciuestion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
public-school  system  in  England  and  Wales 
was  £31,800,186  in  1913-14,  and  £42,166,191 
in  1918-19,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
will  amount  to  £84,685,116  in  1921-22.  The 
expense  is  more  than  doubled  in  three 
years,  notwithstanding  the  prevalent  cry  for 
governmental  economy. 

The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  improved 
condition  is  worth  the  price,  and  that  un¬ 
stinted  praise  is  due  to  the  wise  statesman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Fisher  in  initiating  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  whole  movement,  to  the  extraordin¬ 


ary  tact  and  judgment  of  Lord  Burnham, 
who  was  able  to  procure  the  unanimous  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  committee  upon  nearly  all  import¬ 
ant  questions,  and  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  accommodation  that  marked  the  actions 
of  the  several  “  panels’  ’  which  composed  the 
committees. 

It  does  airpear  that  final  action  has  not  yet 
been  taken  on  the  secondary  school  scales 
nor  on  the  scales  for  technical  teachers,  but 
unquestionably  these  will  bo  determined  in 
the  same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  conciliation 
which  has  marked  the  conduct  of  the  entire 
matter. 

Salaries  in  Technical  and  Continuation  Schools. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  salaries 
of  teachers  of  technical  schools  was  made 
public  only  in  July,  1921,  although  it  is  un- 
derstoorl  that  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
board  of  education  some  time  before.  This 
re})ort  covers  teachers  in  technical  schools, 
schools  of  art,  junior  technical  schools,  eve¬ 
ning  schools,  and  day  continuation  schools 
under  the  control  of  local  education  authori¬ 
ties. 

Full-time  teachers  in  such  schools  are 
classified  in  five  grades:  (1)  Principals, 
headmasters,  or  headmistresses;  (2)  heads 
of  departments;  (3)  graduate  assistants  (i.  e., 
graduates  of  universities);  (4)  nongraduate 
assistants;  and  (5)  instnictoi’s. 

The  committee  found  it  impossible  to 
formulate  by  agi’eement  scales  of  salaries  for 
classes  1,  2,  and  5,  because  of  the  varj-ing 
types  of  schools  and  the  differences  in  local 
conditions.  They  suggested  that  the  local 
education  authorities  formulate  their  own 
scales  for  these  positions  in  analogy  to  the 
scales  for  sei.-ondary  teachers. 

The  following  scales  were  proposed  for 
graduate  and  nongraduate  assistants,  respec¬ 
tively: 

A.  graduate  assistants. 


Assistant  masters. 

Areas. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Annual 

incre¬ 

ment. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

England  and  Wales  (except 

£ 

24G 

£ 

15 

£ 

500 

London . 

290 

15 

550 

B.  NONGRADUATE  ASSISTANTS. 


Eiiglanil  and  Wales  (except 

190 

12i 

12i 

400 

210 

450 

A.  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS. 


Assistant  im.stresses. 


Areas. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Animal 

incre¬ 

ment. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

England  and  Wales  (except 

£ 

£ 

£ 

London) . 

225 

15 

400 

London . 

275 

15 

440 

42 
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B.  NONGRADUATE  ASSISTANTS. 


Assistant  mistresses. 


Areas. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Annual 

incre¬ 

ment. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

England  and  Wales  (except 

£ 

£ 

£ 

London) . 

177J 

121 

220 

London . 

12i 

260 

Additions  were  recommended  for  non¬ 
graduate  teachers  with  three  years  training, 
for  senior  mistresses  of  mixed  schools,  and 
for  other  posts  of  special  responsibility.  In 
respect  to  carry  over  and  other  provisions 
this  rejrort  followed  the  plan  of  the  other 
•reports. 


EFFECTIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF  HOME 
ECONOMICS. 

Home  economics  courses  in  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  have  been  reorganized, 
and  there  are  now  five  departments,  each 
with  an  administrative  head.  The  home 
economics  building  consists  of  three  stories 
over  a  high  basement  and  is  built  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta.  Heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  systems  of  the  most  modern  type 
are  installed,  and  every  provision  is  made 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  young 
women  taking  the  work  in  home  economics. 
An  electric  elevator,  rest  room,  reading 
room,  lockers,  and  dressing  room  are  pro¬ 
vided. 

Special  laboratories  for  weaving,  dyeing, 
laundry  work,  etc.,  are  included  in  the 
equipment  and  the  dining  room  and 
kitchens  serve  300  persons.  Two  sets  of 
rooms  are  fitted  up  to  show  effective  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  living 
room  suitable  to  a  low  family  income  and 
to  a  moderate  income,  respectively. 


How  to  send  in  a  fire  alarm  was  one  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction  at  the  “fire  preven¬ 
tion  exhibit-’  at  Ironwood,  Mich.  Five 
hundred  persons  received  this  instruction, 
as  well  as  other  advice  for  fire  prevention. 
The  use  of  hand  fire  extinguishers  was 
taught.  Cards  containing  the  numbers  and 
locations  of  the  fire-alarm  boxes  in  the  city 
as  well  as  pamphlets  entitled,  “Stop  Burn¬ 
ing  Up  Homes,”  were  distributed. 


Close  by  the  site  of  the  Collinwood  School, 
that  ])urned  13  years  ago  with  the  loss  of 
174  lives,  Cleveland’s  Memorial  School,  a 
modern  fireproof  building,  now  stands.  In 
memory  of  the  children  who  were  burned 
to  death  in  the  Colhnwood  fire  memorial 
gardens  have  been  planted  on  the  spot 
where  the  old  school  stood. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ON  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  BASIS. 

Buffalo  pupils  not  only  learn  to  do  by 
doing,  but  they  sell  their  products.  Techni¬ 
cal  High  School  students  operate  a  studio 
shop  for  art  and  craft  work,  and  take  orders 
for  all  kinds  of  lettering  and  designing. 
Letterheads,  folders,  booklets,  menu  cards, 
and  bookplates  are  produced  and  sold. 
Batik  decoration  is  also  done,  and  table 
runners,  trays,  scarfs,  parchment  shades, 
etc.,  are  among  the  products.  At  the  first 
exhibition,  more  than  800  persons  Ausited 
the  shop,  and  orders  were  taken  amounting 
to  $535. 

The  shop  supports  itself  and  shows  a 
profit.  Even  at  the  start,  the  students  did 
not  receive  any  money  from  the  school 
authorities.  All  the  buying  of  materials  is 
done  by  the  students  outside  of  school  hours. 
Books  are  kept,  showing  costs  of  materials, 
time  spent  in  making  articles,  sales  price.?, 
and  profits. 

“The  stitchery”  in  the  same  school 
makes  gowns,  skirts,  and  blouses  to  order  for 
moderate  sums.  The  catering  class  also 
works  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  sells 
salads,  rolls,  cakes,  etc.  Some  of  the  girls 
of  the  class  go  out  to  private  hom.es  and 
assist  at  afternoon  or  evening  parties  to 
earn  money. 


MEETING  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCA¬ 
TION  OFFICIALS. 

Child  accounting  and  the  school  census 
will  be  discussed  at  the  eleventh  annual 
convention  of  the  National  League  of  Com¬ 
pulsory  Education  Officials,  which  will  be 
held  at  Detroit,  November  9  to  12.  Among 
the  other  subjects  related  to  compulsory 
education  that  will  be  taken  up  are  “The 
physical  welfare  of  employed  children  ” 
and  “The  relation  between  school  attend¬ 
ance  and  juvenile  delinquency.”  This 
meeting  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  the  league  has  ever  held,  and 
speakers  of  National  prominence  have 
agreed  to  be  present.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  delegates  to  visit  points 
of  educational,  social,  and  industrial  interest 
in  and  near  Detroit. 


Kindergarten  classes  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
are  brought  to  fire  department  headquarters 
to  receive  lessons  in  fire  prevention  from 
the  fire  chief.  Every  kindergarten  class 
that  has  entered  school  in  the  past  1C  years 
has  received  this  instruction  as  a  beginning 
and  has  continued  the  study  through  the 
grades.  According  to  the  fire  chief,  pre¬ 
vention  of  fire  has  become  se(;ond  nature 
for  the  children  of  the  town.  They  are 
continually  reporting  hazards  that  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
firemen. 


INCREASING  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  COMPULSORY  LAWS, 


Ohio  Legislature  of  1921  Inserts  New  Pro¬ 
visions  that  Add  to  Responsibility  of 
Teachers. 


Teachers  have  a  large  part  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  in  enforcing  Ohio’s  new  attendance 
law,  not  only  in  reporting  violations  of  the 
law  to  the  county  attendance  officer  but 
also  in  preventing  such  violations  as 'far  as 
possible.  To  convince  parents  and  children 
of  the  necessity  for  full  and  regular  attend¬ 
ance  is  often  difficult,  but  it  is  the  first  step 
in  bringing  about  regularity.  Some  parents 
think  that  their  children  should  be  allowed 
to  start  the  school  term  late  and  leave  before 
it  closes,  and  it  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  law  requires  attend¬ 
ance  at  school  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  Amry  end  of  the  term. 

To  eliminate  idleness  among  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  the  law 
provides  that  a  child  more  than  16  years 
of  age  may  leav'e  school  to  go  to  Avork  if  he 
has  completed  the  work  of  the  seventh 
grade,  has  passed  a  physical  examination, 
and  can  present  a  written  promise  of  em¬ 
ployment.  In  these  circumstances  he  re¬ 
cedes  an  “age  and  schooling”  certificate, 
but  this  is  not  a  permanent  release  from 
school;  it  is  a  release  for  the  time  the  child 
is  employed.  If  he  changes  his  employer 
he  must  have  a  new  certificate.  If  the 
child  is  to  work  for  his  parent  the  procedure 
is  the  same  as  if  he  were  to  work  for  another. 
If  he  is  not  employed  he  must  attend  school 
until  he  is  18  years  old.  The  law  thus  keeps 
account  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18,  and  sees  that  they  are  either 
legally  employed  or  attending  school.  The 
teacher  furnishes  the  record  of  attendance, 
and  must  see  that  the  child  returns  to  school 
if  he  does  not  go  to  work. 

The  new  law  provides  better  opportunities 
for  children  to  work  when  school  is  in  session 
than  they  have  had.  Vacation  certificates 
or  special  age  and  schooling  certificates  may 
be  issued  to  children  as  young  as  14  years 
for  certain  occupations,  and  younger  chil¬ 
dren  are  permitted  to  work  four  hours  a  day 
in  light  Avork  with  rest  periods. 


Eight  governors  of  Pacific  Slope  States 
have  each  volunteered  to  contriljxite  a  silk 
American  flag  to  the  school  in  his  State  that 
shows  the  greatest  efficiency  in  fire  preven¬ 
tion. 


Los  Angeles  Boy  Scouts  to  the  number 
of  over  1,500  have  pledged  their  united 
efforts  as  aids  in  fire  prevention. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  WRITE  OF 
FIRE  PREVENTION. 


Letters  from  Chief  School  Officers  Concern¬ 
ing  Action  in  Certain  States — Nearly  All 
Show  Interest. 


California. — Every  week  is  fire-preven¬ 
tion  week  in  California.  The  law  requires 
a  course  in  fire  prevention  in  the  schools.  I 
have  sent  a  bulletin  to  superintendents  con¬ 
cerning  the  observance  of  the  \a,-w.—Will  C. 
Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Comudeut. — A  year  or  two  ago,  in  some 
40  or  50  schools,  particularly  in  the  rural 
schools,  a  handbook  entitled  “Safeguarding 
the  home  against  fire,  ”  which  was  prepared 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
was  used. 

The  question  of  fire  drills,  their  frequency, 
character,  etc.,  is  one  which  is  handled 
locally. 

’At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill 
wa.s  introduced  requiring  a  certain  amount 
of  instruction  in  connection  with  fire  pre¬ 
vention  in  all  the  schools  but  this  failed  of 
passage. —  .1.  B.  Meredith^  Cmnmissioner  of 
Education. 

Drills  Without  Formal  Regulations. 

Dela  irare. — Most  of  the  schools  in  this  State 
are  pro\  ided  with  fire  escapes  and  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishers,  and  fire  drills  are  held  at  in¬ 
tervals,  but  there  are  no  printed  regulations 
concerning  fire  prevention. — H.  V.  Hollo- 
wmj.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

District  of  Columbia. — The  commissioners 
have  dtwignated  October  10  as  the  day  to  be 
observed  as  Fire  Prevention  Day  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  rolumbia. 

!.  Our  regulations  require  that  fire  drills 
shall  take  place  in  all  school  buildings  from 
Septeml^er  to  November,  inclusive,  of  each 
year,  and  monthly  thereafter. 

2.  Talks  have  been  made  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  fire  department  in  om-  schools 
from  year  to  year  in  the  past;  undoubtedly 
they  will  be  repeated  this  year. 

:b  Our  buildings  erected  within  the  past 
several  years  are  of  first-class  fireproof  con¬ 
struction. 

4.  On  Fire  Prevention  Day  last  year  talks 
were  given  liy  teachers  and  officers  through¬ 
out  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  circular  of 
instructions  was  issued  to  officers  of  the 
schools  on  this  subject  last  year.  A  cor¬ 
responding  circular  will  soon  be  issued  for 
the  observance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day  tliis 
year. — F.  IF.  Ballou,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Appropriate  Suggestions  to  County  Superintendents. 

Idaho. —I  have  taken  up  with  the  county 
superintendents  of  this  State  the  matter  of 
the  observance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day  and 


have  also  made  suggestions  to  them  regard¬ 
ing  different  kinds  of  provisions  for  pre¬ 
venting  fii'es,  etc.  Most  of  our  schools  con¬ 
duct  fire  drills.  The  only  law  that  we  have 
in  regard  to  fire  prevention  and  fire  escapes 
is  found  on  pages  120-121  of  the  school 
laws. — Ethel  E.  Redfield,  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Very  Active  Work  for  Observance. 

Indiana. — Very  active  work  is  done  in 
this  State  by  the  State  fire  marshal  in  regard 
to  the  observance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day. 
He  is  now  preparing  a  letter  and  suggested 
program  which  is  to  be  sent  early  next  week 
to  all  county  and  city  superintendents.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  governor  will 
issue  a  proclamation  asking  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day.  The  hand¬ 
book,  “Safeguarding  the  home  against  fire,” 
has  been  sent  out — some  10,000  copies — for 
distribution  throughout  the  schools  of  the 
State.  With  this  work  by  the  fire  marshal 
we  believe  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do 
more  than  to  assure  the  school  officials 
throughout  the  State  of  our  hearty  sanction 
and  cooperation  in  the  work.  Our  school 
laws  provide  for  precautions  against  fire,  and 
our  course  of  study  gives  material  relating  to 
fire  prevention  and  safety  rules  for  the  use  of 
principals  and  teachers. — L.  N.  Hines,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Iowa. — We  arc  putting  our  emphasis  on 
Fire  Prevention  Day  through  our  State  fire 
marshal. — P.  E.  McClenahan,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Kansas. — We  have  a  law  which  compels 
fire  drills  in  all  our  schools.  Our  laws  are 
also  quite  strict  as  to  buildings  with  fire 
shafts,  fire  protection,  etc.  One  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Kansas  was  fined  last  year  for 
not  complying  with  the  law  regarding  fire 
drills  and  the  board  followed  this  court  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  dismissal.  We,  in  turn, 
checked  him  up  on  our  State  recommenda¬ 
tions  list  and  will  not  in  the  future  recom¬ 
mend  him  for  any  position  in  Kansas.  I 
give  you  this  information  that  you  may 
know  we  are  making  every  effort  to  see  that 
our  fire  prevention  laws  are  obeyed. 

Our  Governor  will  issue  a  proclamation 
fixing  Monday,  October  10,  as  Fii-e  Preven¬ 
tion  Day.  A  pamphlet  containing  material 
on  fire  prevention  is  now  in  press. — Lorraine 
Elizabeth  Wooster,  State  Superintendent  of 
Education . 

state  Fire  Marshal  Furnishes  Material. 

Louisiayia. — It  is  the  custom  here  for  the 
governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  setting 
aside  a  certain  day  to  be  observed  as  Fire 
Prevention  Day  and  for  the  schools  to  ob¬ 
serve  same  with  appropriate  exercises, 
material  for  which  is  usually  furnished  by 
the  State  fire  marshal.— P.  H.  Harris, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education. 

Massachusetts.— I  believe  there  is  no  uni¬ 
versal  observance  of  Fire  Pre^xmtion  Day 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  State.  The 


tendency  at  present  in  Massachusetts  is  to 
discoiuage  the  establishment  of  these 
special  days.  I  think  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  tendency  to  increase  the  mim-^ 
her  of  them  has  very  largely  destroyed 
whatever  educational  significance  they  may 
have  had. — Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Fullest  Cooperation  Is  Given. 

Michigan. — ^Fire  drills  are  conducted  in 
all  our  schools  according  to  State  law.  Our 
schools  are  inspected  by  both  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  by  the  fire  marshal’s  department. 
We  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent. — ■ 
T.  E.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Minnesota. — The  fire  marshal’s  office 
sends  out  bulletins  for  time  to  time  and 
devotes  much  of  its  educational  work  to 
the  children  in  the  public  schools. 

Fire  drills  are  generally  practiced  in  all 
schools  and  are  carried  on  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  fire  marshal’s  office. — S.  A. 
Challman,  Inspector  of  Buildings  and  Sani¬ 
tation. 

Mississippi. — We  have  never  observed 
Fire  Prevention  Day,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  putting  on  the  day 
in  Mississipiu. —  W.  F.  Bond,  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Education. 

Missouri. — Fire  Prevention  Day  has  never 
been  observed  in  all  of  our  Missouri  schools. 
Some  of  the  larger  cities  give  drills  along 
this  line.  Our  State  has  a  general  law  on 
fire  escapes. — Sam  A.  Baker,  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Nebraska.- — According  to  the  State  law 
Fire  Prevention  day  in  Nebraska  comes  on 
the  first  Friday  in  November.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  for  this  year  has  not  yet  been  prepared 
but  the  fire  marshal  is  working  upon  it. 
The  only  part  that  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  office  has  taken  in  the  matter  is  pre¬ 
paring  fire  lessons,  one  for  each  month,  to 
be  given  in  the  schools. — I.  N.  Clark,  Rural 
School  Inspector. 

Does  Not  Emphasize  Special  Days. 

Nev:  Hampshire. — We  are  rather  hesitant 
about  emphasizing  any  considerable  number 
of  special  days  or  special  weeks  for  the 
schools.  Fire  Prevention  Day  has  only 
local  observance.  The  elementary  program, 
however,  in  the  chapter  on  citizenship 
gives  the  following  suggestions: 

“Fire  and  accident  prevention. — Much 
detailed  direction  is  needed  to  avoid  the 
accidents  incident  to  complex  modern  life. 
In  particular  the  automobile  peril  and  the 
danger  of  the  highway  should  have  repeated 
attention.” — E.  W.  Butterfield,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education. 

Neiv  Jersey. — Information  and  regulations 
regarding  fire  prevention  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  for  use  in  the  New  Jersey  schools.— 
John  Enright,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

New  York. — In  our  school  code  is  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  of  fire 
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prev<?ntion  and  legal  requii’ements  of  the 
State  pertaining  thereto.  On  two  occasions 
within  my  knowledge  special  circulars  on 
the  subject  liave  been  issued  from  the 
commissioner's  office. — Frank  H.  Wood, 
Chief,  Dlcision  of  School  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 

.School  Authorities  Cooperate  Cordially. 

North  Carolina. — The  department  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  is  always  glad  to  cooperate 
v/ith  the  North  Carolina  fire  marshal  in  the 
teaching  of  fire  prevention  in  the  schools 
and  elsewhere. 

This  department  does  not  print  material 
hatdng  to  do  with  fire  prevention,  but  does 
distribute  from  time  to  time  such  material 
as  the  tire  marshal  in  tliis  State  prepares. — 
W.  IL  Pittman,  Secretary. 

Ohio. — It  will  be  the  plan  in  Ohio  to  ob- 
, serve  Fire  Prevention  Day,  but  it  is  possible 
that  we  shall  have  to  postpone  the  matter 
to  a  date  somewhat  later  than  October  9. 
This  is  because  we  are  waiting  for  our  text¬ 
book  on  Fire .  Prevention  which  is  required 
by  an  enactment  of  the  last  legislatiue. 
Tlie  new  edition  of  the  school  laws  con¬ 
tains  the  statutes  governing  tliis  mat¬ 
ter. — IF.  B.  Bliss,  Assistant  Director  of 
Education. 

Oklahoma. — We  ha-\'e  observed  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Day  in  this  State  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
governor  to  issue  a  proclamation.  This  de¬ 
partment  and  the  fire  marshal  have  cooper¬ 
ated  in  every  way  to  make  this  day  one  of 
real  value  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  puli- 
lic  schools.  Otir  school  law  provides  for 
fire  escapes,  and  the  fire  marshal  has  pre¬ 
pared  additional  material  for  distribution. 
In  our  bulletin  giving  suggestions  for  .special 
days  Fire  Prevention  Day  is  given  an  im¬ 
portant  place,  and  we  are  urging  throughout 
the  State  that  these  special  days  be  given  a 
real  place  in  the  school  work  throughout  the 
year.  A  circular  letter  has  just  been  sent 
to  the  news]iapers  of  the  State. — E.  N. 
Collette,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction . 

Oregon. — Since  1913  the  teachers  of 
Dregon  have  been  required  by  law  to  give 
instruction  weekly  on  fire  prevention. 
This  department  has  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  course  of  study  in  fire  prevention, 
and  such  a  pamphlet  has  been  used  by  the 
teacher’s  since  1913. 

We  have  fire  drills  in  all  of  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  the  law  governing  fire  escapes, 
extinguishers,  and  so  on,  is  enforced  by 
the  State  fire  marshal. — /.  A.  Churchill, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Pennsylvania. — Our  Arbor  Day  program 
for  April,  1920,  was  devoted  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  forests.  In  this  pamphlet  we 
devoted  considerable  space  to  forest  fires. 
The  school  code  of  this  State,  sections 
4701-4704,  irrovides  for  fire  drills  and  for 


instruction  in  fire  dangers  and  prevention. 
The  office  of  fire  marshal  was  abolished  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  power.s  aud  duties 
formerl}'  exercised  by  that  officer  are  now 
vested  in  a  department  of  State  police.  It 
has  been  my  practice  to  communicate 
annually  with  superintendents  and  teachern 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  school  authori¬ 
ties  taking  such  action  as  shall  give  adequate 
protection  not  only  to  school  property  but 
to  the  children  and  teachers  who  are  in  such 
buildings.^ — Thos.  E.  Finegan,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Education  Commissioner  Issues  Manuals. 

Rhode  Island.- — This  office  has  in  prepara¬ 
tion  a  manual  for  teacliing  fire  prevention, 
which  the  law  requires  one  hour  each  month. 

.  A  code  for  fire  drills,  the  law  requiring  fire 
drills  and  instruction,  and  a  pamphlet  on 
safeguards  against  fire  have  been  distribut¬ 
ed. — Walter  E.  Ranger,  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

South  Carolina. — Fire  protection  has  been 
greatly  neglected  in  the  schools  of  this 
State.  Our  best  schoolhouses  are  lire 
proof,  or  supposed  to  be  fire  proof. 

Most  of  the  larger  colleges  and  schools 
have  fire  escapes,  though  .some  of  these 
escapes  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Fire  instruction  in  the  schools  is  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department 
of  Insurance.  The  adequacy  of  school- 
houses  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the 
State  Board*  of  Health. — J.  E.  Swearingen, 
State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

South  Dakota. — We  have  observed  Fire 
Prevention  Day  aud  in  thi.s  way  have 
cooperated  with  our  fire  marshal  who, 
generally  speaking,  has  had  charge  of  this 
Work. — Fred  L.  Shaw.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Texas. — The  governor  has  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  designating  October  9  as  Fii’e 
Prevention  Day  and  has  called  on  the  mayors 
of  cities  to  disseminate  better  loiowledge  of 
the  causes  and  irreventability  of  fires.  A 
circular  on  fii’e  prevention  has  lieen  .sent  to 
all  mayors,  fire  chiefs  and  fire  marshals, 
police  and  fii-e  commissioners,  school  super¬ 
intendents,  women\s  clubs,  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations.  Copies  of  a  jirogram  for  Fire 
Prevention  Day  have  been  sent  to  all  schools. 
W^e  enforce  thoroughly  the  laws  concerning 
ffi’e  escapes  and  urge  the  installation  of  lire 
extinguishers  in  public  schools  and  other 
buildings. — G.  IF.  Tilley,  State  Fire  Ilarshal. 

Pupils  Well  Trained  in  Drills. 

Utah. — As  yet  I  have  issued  no  instruc¬ 
tions  to  om’  superintendents  on  the  observ. 
ance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day  during  the 
first  week  in  October.  I  shall  take  pleasme, 
however,  in  immediately  suggesting  to  them 
the  observance  of  this  'week. 

As  a  rule,  our  schools  are  conducting  lire 
drills,  and  the  pupils  are  very  well  trained 
in  the  same.  Also  we  have  fire  extinguishers 


of  vaiiaus  lands,  and  in  .some  buildings  fire 
esca2)es. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  we  have  no  law- 
regulating  these  matters;  but  our  siqrerin- 
endents  have  been  impressed  with  this 
importance  of  this  subject  for  many  years. — 
C.  N.  Jensen,  State  Supeiitendent. 

Vermont. — Om’  laws  require  regular’ 
(monthly)  fire  drills  for  all  of  our  imblic 
schools  with  the  jrossible  exception  of  one- 
room  rmal  school  buildings.  AVe  have  no 
printed  circulars  containing  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations.  Vermont  is  so  largely  a  rural  State 
that  there  has  irot,  apparently,  been  a  feeling 
that  intensive  work  should  be  done  in  tliis 
matter. — C.  II.  Dempsey,  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Virginia. — Tliis  department  has  sent  out 
letters  each  year  for  the  past  several  years 
with  reference  to  fire  prevention.  The  com¬ 
missioner  of  insurance  has  furnished  us  a 
bulletin  ghing  lessons  on  fire  prevention, 
published,  I  believe,  by  the  national 
association. 

Fire  drills  are  generally  practiced  in  the 
city  and  town  schools  in  Virginia,  and  in 
most  of  the  rural  graded  schools.  I  have 
urged  the  fire  drills  for  schools  of  all  types. — 
Harris  _Hart,  Sugyerintendent  of  Public 
Instruction . 


AMERICAN  TEACHERS  ENTER¬ 
TAINED  IN  VENEZUELA. 

Forty  Spanish  teacher’s  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  city  of  New  York  were  received  and 
entertained  as  the  guests  of  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  dm’ing  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  1921.  The  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  American  teachers  by  Dr.  Rafael 
Gonzalez  Rincones,  minister  of  inrblic  in¬ 
struction  for  A'euezuela,  through  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  foreign  oflice  in  October,  1920,  and 
was  accepted  definitely  March,  1921,  by 
the  New  York  High  School  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

This  is  the  .second  time  that  American 
teachers  have  been  entertained  during  the 
vacation  jreriod  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  announced  that  an  invitation 
is  to  be  extended  annually  hereal't  r  to 
teachers  of  Siranish  or  students  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  the  various  cities  of 
the  United  States  to  spend  two  or  three 
months  in  observation  and  study  in  the 
citj*  of  Carac-as. 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada 
have  sent  100  teachers  to  London  as  a  part 
of  the  jrlan  for  interchange  of  teachers  be¬ 
tween  London  and  the  dominions.  These 
teacher’s,  rvho  are  on  leave  of  absence  with¬ 
out  salary,  are  teaching  in  the  London 
County  Council  schools.  As  a  part  of  this 
system  of  exchange,  a  number  of  Loudon 
teachers  are  at  work  in  the  schools  of  the 
dominions. 
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SOME  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


Boa.«,  Ralph  Philip.  Youth  and  the  new 
world ;  essays  from  the  Atlantic  monthly. 
Boston,  The  Atlantic  monthly  press 
[1921].  viii,320p.  12°. 

A  group  of  selected,  articles  designed  to  acquaint 
young  man  and  women  v\dth  some  of  the  problems 
(»i7ceruing  America,  .such  as  education,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  si)irit,  the  assimilation  of  diverse  elements  in 
our  population,  the  question  of  inteniational  organ¬ 
isation,  and,  finally,  the  importance  of  spiritnal 
values. 

Bryce,  James,  Viscount.  Modern  dem¬ 
ocracies.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1921.  2v.  8°. 

The  main  part  of  this  treatise  describes  the  work- 
ing.s  of  six  typical  democracies — France  and  Switzer¬ 
land  in  Europe,  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
.America,  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Preceding  and  following  the 
main  body  of  the  work  are  sections  giving  consider¬ 
ations  applicable  to  democratic  government  in 
general,  and  general  reflections  on  some  present 
aspects  of  democracy  and  the  probable  course  of  its 
future  development.  Among  the  topics  here  con¬ 
sidered  are  democracy  in  its  relation  to  education 
and  to  letters  and  arts,  the  press  in  a  democracy,  and 
liublic  opinion.  In  discussing  the  relation  of  edu- 
f«ti<xn  to  popular  government,  the  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  only  one 
essential  requirement  for  a  good  citizen,  wliilo 
puljlic  spirit  and  honesty  are  yet  more  needful. 
Theoretical  training  in  civic  dntie.s  is  not  enough, 
init  practice  is  needed  to  vivify  knowledge.  The 
habit  of  local  self-government,  as  developed  in 
i?witzerland  and  in  early  Massachusetts,  is  the 
best  training  for  the  national  exercise  of  democratic 
government.  The  writer  also  outlines  the  tjTves 
of  civic  instruction  which,  in  his  judgment,  should 
be  imparted  by  the  elementary  schools,  tho  second¬ 
ary  .schools,  and  the  uiiiversitie.s,  respectively 
Ho  recognizes  the  great  serrdee  which  American 
imiversities  have  rendered  to  the  politioal  life  of  the 
country  in  recent  years. 

Douglas,  Paul  H.  American  appreutice- 
•ship  and  industrial  education.  New 
York,  Columbia  university,  1921.  348  p. 
8°.  (Columbia  university.  Studies  iii 
hi.story,  economics,  and  public  law,  \'ol. 
95.  no.  2) 

A  historical  study  of  industrial  education  in  Uio 
United  States  with  particular  reference  to  tJio 
apprenticeship  system.  The  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  apprenticeship  are  discussed,  as  a 
training  both  for  industrial  production  and  for 
citizensMp.  Tho  author  calls  attention  to  the 
limited  opportunity  in  modem  industry  for  working 
boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age.  He  bring, s  out 
the  economic  effects  of  industrial  education,  and 
tho  present  attitude  of  lalwr  and  capital  toward  it. 

Finegan,  Thomas  E.  The  township  sys¬ 
tem;  a  documentaiy  history  of  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  establish  a  town.ship  school 
system  in  New  York  from  the  early 
periods  through  the  repeal  of  the  township 
law  in  1918.  Albany,  University  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  1921.  1693  p.  plates, 
tables.  8°.  (Vol.  I  of  the  fourteenth 
annual  report  of  the  State  education 
department,  1918.) 

— — -.  Free  schools;  a  documentary 
history  of  the  free  school  movement  in 


New  York  state.  Albany,  University 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  1921.  682  p. 
plates.  8° .  (Vol.  I  of  the  fifteenth  annual 
report  of  the  state  education  depart¬ 
ment,  1919.) 

These  two  volumes  of  the  Now  York  State  edu¬ 
cation  report,  191S-1919,  are  not  narrative  histories, 
but  are  compilations  containing  ahinidant  source 
material  on  the’  subjects  named. 

Jordan,  Riverda  Harding.  Nationality 
and  school  progress;  a  study  in  American¬ 
ization.  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Public  school 
puhli.shing  company  [1921]  105p. 

diagi-s.,  tables.  12°.  (School  and  home 
education  monographs,  no.  4.) 

Thesis  (Ph.D.)— University  of  Minnesota,  1921. 

The  record  of  an  investigation  of  the  relation  of 
nationality  to  progress  of  school  children,  made  in 
selected  pubUc  schools  of  Mhmeapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

McClure,  Haven.  The  contents  of  the 
New  Testament;  an  introductory  course. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1921.  219p.  12°. 

This  hook  undertakes  to  present  tho  flndings  of 
(he  world’s  greatest  Bible  scholars  in  a  manner  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  younger  mind  and  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  based  on  a  number  of  years’  classroom 
experience  in  teaching  the  New  Testament  as  an 
elective  English  coarse  in  a  public  high  school  of 
over  .)00  students. 

Mead,  Ca'ru.s  D.,  cd.  Measuring  class¬ 
room  products  in  Berkeley.  Sections  1 
and  2.  Berkeley,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  press,  1921.  108p.  diagrs.,  tables. 
8°.  (Universitj’-  of  California.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  education.  Bureau  of  research 
in  education.  Study  no.  1.) 

Reports  the  results  of  a  survey  of  public  school 
work  in  Berkeley,  CaUf.,  made  l)y  the  seminar  in 
edncational  measurements  of  the  Department  of 
education,  University  of  California,  under  tho  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Cyrus  D.  Mead.  Measurements  of  class 
room  work  were  mado  in  liandwriting,  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetical  abilities,  composition,  and 
geography. 

Palmer,  Harold  E.  The  principles  of 
language-study.  Yonkers-on-IIud.son,  N. 
Y.,  World  hook  companj',  1921.  186p. 
12°. 

Discusses  how  both  the  spontaneous  capacities 
and  studial  capacities  for  language-acquisition  may 
best  be  utilized  Iwth  by  teachers  and  students. 

Pittman,  Marvin  Summers.  The  value  of 
school  supervision  demonstrated  with 
the  zone  plan  in  rural  schools.  Balti¬ 
more,  Wanvick  &  York,  inc.,  1921.  x, 
129p.  12°. 

Gives  the  result  of  a  test  of  tho  value  of  supeiwi- 
sion  made  in  the  rural  schools  of  Brown  coun,ty> 
South  Dakota.  Tho  zone  plan  of  supervision, 
wliich  was  employed,  is  descrihed.  A  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  00011(1^  schools  was  subjected  to  super¬ 
vision  mueli  more  intense  than  usual,  and  compari¬ 
son  made  with  an  equally  representative  group  of 
relatively  imsupcrvised  schools  with  conditions 
other  than  those  of  supervision  approximately  tho 
same.  It  was  found  that  work  in  tho  school  sub¬ 


jects  used  as  bases  of  measurement  was  rendei'ed 
deeidehly  superior  by  supervision,  and  gains  also 
in  tho  interest  and  activity  of  pupils,  teachers,  aud 
parents  were  clearly  manifest  where  the  schools  were 
supervised.  Prof.  F.  G.  Bonser,  of  Teachers  col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  university,  contributes  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  tho  book. 

Read,  Alfred  Z.antzingee.  Training  for 
the  public  profession  of  the  law;  his¬ 
torical  development  and  principal  con¬ 
temporary  problems  of  legal  education 
in  the  United  States,  with  some  account 
of  conditions  in  England  and  Canada. 
New  York  city,  522  Fifth  avenue,  Car¬ 
negie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of 
teaching,  1921.  xviii,  498p.  8°.  (Car¬ 
negie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of 
teaching.  Bulletin  no.  15.) 

The  makers  of  this  report  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  minds  of  the  legal  profession  are  inclined  to 
wait  upon  tradition  and  precedent.  Accordingly 
this  study  deals  not  merely  with  existing  law  schools 
and  present-day  tendencies  in  the  training  of  the 
lawyer  for  his  profession,  but  it  also  develops  the 
history  and  progress  of  American  legal  education 
from  Its  earliest  bcghmlngs.  It  brings  out  the 
relation  of  the  bar  and  of  the  bar  examinations  to 
legal  education,  discusses  the  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  tho  bar,  and  shows  the  historical  relation 
between  a  trained  and  educated  bar  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  Tho  present  volume  is  to 
he  followed  by  one  deaUng  with  the  contemporary 
situation  m  greater  detail. 

Wilson-Dorrett,  Olive  B.  Language  of 
music  inteipreted  from  the  child's  view¬ 
point.  Yonkers-Ou-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World 
book  company,  1921.  xxi,  296p.  music. 

12°.p 

Shows  how  the  color  and  play  method  may  suc¬ 
cessfully  ho  employed  in  teaching  music  to  young 
children. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  BURE.UU  OF 
EDUCATION. 

Educational  survey  of  the  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  ;  summary  of  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  Washington,  1921.  43  p. 

A  digest  of  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  University 
of  Arkan.sas,  made  at  tho  request  of  the  legislative 
committee  in  charge  of  the  survey,  tmder  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  tho  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Educational  work  of  the  commercial  mu¬ 
seum  of  Philadelphia;  by  Charles  R.  Too- 
thaker,  curator.  Washington,  1921.  28  p. 
12  plates.  Bulletin,  1920,  no.  13.) 

This  publication  describes  the  aid  which  the  mu¬ 
seum  gives  to  the  schools  in  teaching  commercial 
and  industrial  subjects. 

Facilities  for  foreign  students  in  American 
colleges  and  universities;  by  Samual  Paul 
Capen,  former  specialist  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  Bureau  of  Education.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1921.  269  p.  plates.  (Bulletin, 

1920,  no.  39.) 

This  bulletin  describes  the  organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  with  special  reference  to  imh’crsities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools;  states  and  ex¬ 
plains  admission  requirements  in  a  way  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  foreign  students;  and  outlines  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  specific  opportunities  to  be  found  at  Ameri¬ 
can  in.stitations  of  higher  education.  The  informa¬ 
tion  presented  is  of  value  not  only  to  the  prospective 
student  from  foreign  comitries,  hut  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  present  facilities  tor  higher  educa 
tion  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Francis  Scott  Key  school,  Locust  Point, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  by  Charles 'A..  Ben¬ 
nett.  Washington,  1921,  31  p.  (Bulle¬ 
tin,  1920,  no.  41.) 

A  study  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  people 
of  Locust  Point,  an  industrial  section  of  Baltimore, 
together  with  recommendations  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  public  school  of  the  section  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  now  school  building.  Contains  material 
which  may  be  helpful  to  the  boards  of  education  of 
other  cities  as  well  as  of  Baltimore. 

The  function  concept  in  secondary  school 
mathematics;  a  report  by  the  National 
committee  on  mathematical  requirements. 
Washington,  1921.  11  p.  (Secondary 

school  circular,  no.  8.  June,  1921.) 

The  committee  here  explains  what  is  meant  by 
the  statement  that  the  one  great  idea  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  in  scope  to  unify  the  secondary  school  course 
in  mathematics  is  that  of  the  functional  relation. 

State  laws  relating  to  education  enacted  in 
1918  and  1919;  compiled  by  William  R. 
Hood,  specialist  in  school  legislation.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education.  Washington,  1921. 
231  p.  (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  30.) 

A  classified  index  and  digest  of  State  educational 
legislation  enacted  during  1918  and  1919. 

Suggestions  for  a  program  for  health  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools;  by  J.  Mace 
Andress  and  Mabel  0.  Bragg.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1921.  107  p.  illus.  (Health  educa¬ 
tion  series,  no.  10.) 

This  pamphlet  imdertakes  to  define  the  goals  for 
an  effective  program  of  health  education  in  the 
schools,  to  analyze  the  various  factors  of  school  and 
community  that  form  an  integral  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  outline  in  a  general  way  the  school 
health  activities  and  the  methods  of  teaching  that 
may  prove  successful. 

The  teaching  of  civics  as  an  agency  for 
community  interest  and  citizenship;  by 
John  James  Tigert,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  Washington, 
1921.  10  p. 

Makes  suggestions  for  a  more  practical  course  of 
study  in  civics,  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  project 
method  in  civics  instruction. 


AGE  FOR  ENTRANCE  IS  TOO  HIGH. 

Shortage  of  teachers  in  Denmark  has  led 
to  an  investigation  as  to  why  young  people 
find  the  teachers’  calling  unattractive. 
One  reason  is  the  objection  against  the 
minimum  entrance  age  of  18  fixed  by  the 
teachers’  seminaries.  Many  do  not  wish  to 
wait  till  this  age  before  they  enter  on  what 
they  expect  to  make  their  life  work.  When 
a  young  man  of  15  or  16  who  has  fully 
mastered  all  other  entrance  requirements 
finds  that  he  must  wait  2  or  3  years  before 
he  can  be  accepted  at  the  teachers  seminary 
he  naturally  enters  another  line  of  work. 
What,  indeed,  should  he  do  during  the  2 
or  3  years  in  waiting  for  himself  to  get 
older?  The  framers  of  the  law  have  proba¬ 
bly  thought  he  would  spend  the  time  in 
learning  a  trade  so  as  to  be  up  with  the 
present  trend,  but  the  young  man  does  not 
always  understand  the  good  intention  of 
the  law,  and  gives  up  his  notion  of  becoming 
a  teacher. 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  OHIO 
CITIES. 

Boys  and  girls  in  Ohio  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18  who  have  had  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work  receive  school  advantages  in 
classes  authorized  by  a  new  law,  under 
which  boards  of  education  may  establish 
part-time  schools,  and  children  employed 
on  age  and  schooling  certificates  are  required 
to  attend  them. 

In  the  city  of  Columbus  the  board  of 
education  and  th^  civic  organizations  are 
uniting  in  the  effort  to  extend  educational 
opportunities  to  the  10,000  or  more  boys  and 
girls  of  the  city  who  are  working  in  stores, 
offices,  and  shops.  Many  of  these  young 
people  are  engaged  in  occupations  which  do 
not  pay  well,  and  they  have  little  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  because  they  have  not 
completed  their  school  course.  Several 
organizations,  such  as  the  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association,  the  Parent-Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Federation  of  Labor  have  com¬ 
bined  to  contribute  §2,500  for  cstablisMng 
continuation  schools. 

The  continuation  schools  give  special 
training  in  the  theoretical  side  of  the  work 
followed  by  the  pupil  imhis  daily  Job.  For 
example,  a  girl  clerking  in  a  store  can  take 
a  course  in  office  training,  salesmanship,  or 
some  other  subject  that  will  lead  to  advance¬ 
ment.  Employers  cooperate  by  arranging 
schedules  that  will  allow  several  continua¬ 
tion  piqiils  working  in  the  same  establish¬ 
ment  to  attend  classes  at  different  time, 
so  that  the  daily  work  vdll  not  be  handi¬ 
capped. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  pupil  to 
leave  school,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  find 
out  what  he  would  like  to  choose  as  a  voca¬ 
tion,  and  to  place  him  in  some  employment 
which  will  train  him  in  his  chosen  line. 
This  training  will  be  supplemented  by  the 
part-time  and  evening  work  in  the  con¬ 
tinuation  school,  Instruction  in  trades  and 
in  home  economics  will  also  be  given  in 
part-time  classes. 


HONOR  ORGANIZATION  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

Honor  students  in  high  schools  are  to 
have  a  society  similar  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
in  colleges..  It  is  called  the  “American 
Torch  Society.”  Candidates  eligible  to 
membership  must  have  a  scholarship 
rank  in  the  first  fourth  of  their  respective 
graduating  classes  and  are  required  to  be 
of  high  moral  character.  According  to 
the  constitution,  “  Preference  will  be 
given  to  those  students  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  effective  leadership  in  the  school 
activities  and  who  have  rendered  signal 
service  to  their  school  and  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.”  Only  accredited  secondary 
schools  are  entitled  to  membership. 


GERMAN  FOUNDATION  OR 
UNITY  SCHOOL. 


All  Children  Must  Attend  Common  School 
for  Four  Years -Instruction  Based  on 
Home  and  Community. 


The  lU'ogress  of  building  up  school  organ¬ 
ization  under  the  new  German  constitution 
is  not  easy  to  follow.  The  constitution  re¬ 
quires  at  least  a  four-year  foundation  school 
which  all  children  must  attend .  The  course 
of  study  for  this  period  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  and  has  now  been  given  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  most 
of  the  German  states. 

The  schedule  follows: 


Branch. 

First 

year. 

Sec¬ 

ond 

year. 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Eeligioii . 

2 

3 

3 

Horne  and  community 
study . 

3 

3 

5(4) 

7 

German  language . 

8 

8 

Writing . 

2 

2 

2 

AritiinTetic . 

4 

4 

4 

Drawing . 

2(1) 

2(1) 

2(1) 

(2) 

2 

Singing . 

1 

2 

Gymnastics . 

2 

3(2) 

(2) 

18 

22 

26 

28 

The  figures  in  parentheses  apply  to  classes 
composed  exclusively  of  guds. 

This  schedule  together  with  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  to  be  taught  presents  three 
features  which  indicate  the  present  trend 
and  outlook.  First,  home  and  community 
study  is  not  only  made  a  subject  coordinated 
with  the  three  R’s,  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taught  makes  it  the  center  and 
iroint  of  departure  for  all  the  other  subjects. 
The  home,  the  school,  and  the  community 
are  to  cooperate  in  their  common  interests. 
Out  of  these  interests  arise  school  projects 
in  language,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing, 
and  productive  handwork.  Second,  there 
are  no  scheduled  hours  for  the  first  year,  no 
severe  division  of  subjects,  only  a  total  of  18 
hours.  The  nucleus  is  home  and  commu¬ 
nity  study  conducted  as  object  lessons  and 
observation  instruction.  All  connects  with 
reading,  writing,  figuring,  and  drawing, 
kloral  and  religious  instruction  is  brought  in 
as  occasion  arises;  group  responsibility, 
obligation,  and  duty  are  made  real  in  ac¬ 
curacy,  conscientious,  and  helpful  work. 
Third,  the  new  arrangements  are  invariably 
accomjianied  by  suggestions  and  direction 
adopted  by  teachers’  organizations  and 
enjoined  by  school  authorities  to  the  effect 
that  the  spirit  in  which  the  instruction 
is  imparted  means  more  than  anything 
else.  The  demands  of  actual  life,  moral 
obligations  to  one’s  self  and  to  society 
must  dominate. — Ada-pted  from  Allgemeine 
Deutsche  Lehrergeitiing. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES. 


Report  of  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  District  of  Columhia. 


A  Little  Past  History  Reviewed. 

For  a  period  of  over  two  years;  from 
January,  1916,  to  April,  1918,  the  board  of 
education  gave  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  subject  of  fraternities  and  sororities 
and  took  formal  action  forbidding  any  high- 
school  student  to  join  any  fraternity  or 
sorority  under  penalty  of  expulsion  from 
school.  This  action  of  the  board  was 
initiated  by  a  report  and  a  recommendation 
of  the  Home  and  School  Association  of  the 
Eastern  High  School,  which  asserted  that 
“these  organizations  as  at  present  con¬ 
ducted  serve  no  useful  purpose  as  adjuncts 
to  the  school  life  but  tend  rather  to  establish 
a  divided  allegiance  and  to  form  cliques 
not  in  accordance  with  the  democratic 
principles  of  our  jmblic  school  system.” 

The .  board  also  authorized  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  board  on 
high  schools,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
three  citizens  who  were  parents  of  high- 
school  age,  and  three  representatives  of  each 
high-school  faculty.  This  commis.sion  draft¬ 
ed  a  report,  which  was  approved  by  the 
board  of  education,  indicating  plans  for  car¬ 
rying  the  abolition  of  fraternities  and  soror¬ 
ities  into  effect;  for  organizing  clubs  to  take 
the  place  of  fraternities,  and  for  placing 
membership  in  clubs  under  faculty  super¬ 
vision. 

The  action  of  the  board  in  disapproving 
fraternities  and  sororities  was  formally 
jrromulgated  in  a  communication  addressed 
“To  pupils  and  parents  or  guardians  of 
pupils  in  high  schools,”  and  they  were 
invited  to  assist  the  school  officials  in  seeing 
that  no  such  organization  was  promoted  or 
continued  in  existence.  The  board  of 
education  authorized  the  superintendent 
of  schools  to  exact  the  penalty  of  expulsion 
from  school  for  such  membership.  Neither 
the  records  of  the  board  of  education  nor  the 
records  of  the  superintendent’s  office  show 
any  formal  action  in  relation  to  fraternities 
since  April,  1918. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities  Continue. 

Despite  the  action  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  high-school  fraternities  and  sororities 
continued  to  exist  and  do  exist.  Since 
July  1,  1920,  when  the  present  superintend¬ 
ent  assumed  his  duties,  the  matter  of  fra¬ 
ternities  and  sororities  has  been  brought  to 
his  attention  in  several  ways. 

Parents  have  complained  that  their  boys 
and  girls  were  not  doing  their  school  work 
satisfactorily  because  their  attention  was  too 
much  distracted  by  these  organizations. 
High-echool  girls  have  requested  permission 
to  sell  candy  in  their  school  to  raise  money 


with  which  to  pay  their  initiation  fees  into 
sororities  in  order  to  avoid  asking  their 
parents  for  money  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
more  charitable  to  assume  that  these  ghds 
were  ignorant  of  the  board’s  action,  than 
to  believe  that  they  would  knowingly  invite 
the  board  of  education  to  assist  them  in 
breaking  the  board’s  rules. 

Parent  Objects  to  Rough  Treatment. 

One  father  of  a  high-school  boy  who  was 
recently  initiated  into  a  fraternity  asserts 
that  “the  chief  feature  of  the  initiation  was 
beating  him  with  heavy  clubs  until  the  lower 
part  of  his  back  and  hips  were  black  and  blue 
from  the  bruises.”  He  further  says  that 
“two  other  boys  were  initiated  at  the  same 
time  and  I  understand  that  one  of  them 
fainted  twice  during  the  beating  and  all  of 
them  had  to  be  helped  to  bed  afterwards.” 
He  says  further,  “I  am  not  making  any 
complaint  against  this  particular  fraternity 
for  the  reason  that  I  am  informed  that  this  is 
part  of  the  customary  initiation  with  all  of 
the  high-school  fraternities. 

This  father,  although  a  member  of  a  college 
fraternity,  disapproves  of  high-school  fra¬ 
ternities.  He  condemns  tliis  initiation  of 
his  son  as  “simply  brutal,  one  of  the  boys 
breaking  a  heavy  stick  on  him.”  He 
believes  that  “high-school  boys  are  not  able 
to  judge  whether  prospective  Auctims  are 
physically  able  to  withstand  such  treat¬ 
ment.”  He  thinks  “there  is  great  danger 
of  spinal  injury,  especially  as  these  initia¬ 
tions  are  carried  on  in  the  dark.” 

Finally,  high-school  princijAals  haA'e  stated 
that  these  organizations  are  flourishing  in 
spite  of  the  board ’s  action,  and  have  inquired 
whether  the  present  superintendent  intends 
to  enforce  the  rule  against  fraternities  and 
sororities.  Under  the  rules  of  the  board,  the 
superintendent  is  required  to  enforce  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  and  to 
put  into  effect  the  board’s  orders.  The 
superintendent  has  no  discretion  as  to  the 
enforcement  or  the  unenforcement  of  the 
order  of  the  board  abolishing  fraternities  and 
sororities.  The  board  of  education  may 
modify  its  own  rules,  or  its  orders,  but  the 
superintendent  of  schools  may  not  do  so. 
The  superintendent  intends  to  enforce  the 
board’s  rules  or  orders. 

Assuming  that  the  present  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  disapproA'es  of  fraternities  and  sororities 
and  similar  organizations,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  the  board’s  position: 

statement  of  Board’s  Position. 

“The  board  of  education  is  not  opposed  to 
secret  organizations  among  men  or  women. 


The  board  is  not  opposed  to  fraternities  and 
sororities  in  colleges  and  univ’ersities. 
The  board  is  not  opposed  to  fraternities  and 
sororities  in  the  high  schools  because  they 
possess  some  of  the  commoi\  characteristics 
of  such  organizations.  The  board  is  opposed 
to  fraternities  and  sororities  in  the  high 
schools  solely  because,  in  its  judgment,  such 
organizations  are  not  conducive  to  the 
achievement  of  the  best  educational  results 
in  the  high  schools. 

“The  board  of  education  is  opposed  to 
membership  on  the  part  of  junior  high-school 
or  high-school  pupils  in  any  organization, 
association,  club,  fraternity,  or  sorority 
whose  membership  is  narrowly  exclusive, 
self-perpetuating,  or  secret;  whose  members 
are  required  to  pledge  support  of  one  another 
as  against  nonmembers;  whose  eligibility 
requirements  for  membership  are  jpot  ap¬ 
proved  by  school  authorities  and  known  to 
all  pupils  so  that  all  may  qualify  for  mem¬ 
bership  if  they  wish;  or  whose  meetings  are 
not  held  under  school  auspices  and  under 
official  faculty  supervision.  Accordingly, 
membership  on  the  part  of  any  boy  or  girl  in 
a  junior  or  senior  high  school  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  club,  fraternity,  or  sorority  which 
possesses  any  of  the  characteristics  to  which 
the  board  of  education  is  opposed,  is  hereby 
disapproved.” 

Rescinding  of  Former  Action. 

To  the  end  that  a  new  method  of  enforcing 
the  Vjoard’s  order  against  membership  in 
disapproved  organizations  the  superintend¬ 
ent  recommends  that  the  board  of  education 
rescind  its  action  of  November  20,  1916,' 
proAuding  that  the  penalty  for  membership 
of  a  high-school  pupil  in  a  fraternity  or 
sorority  shall  be  expulsion  from  school. 

While  the  corporation  counsel  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  rule  prohibiting 
a  student  from  joining  a  fraternity  or  sorority 
is  Avithin  the  power  of  the  board  of  education 
and  will  Ire  sustained  by  the  courts,  noA'er- 
thele.ss  the  superintendent  belieA’es,  and  in 
this  belief  is  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  the 
same  corporation  counsel,  that  some  other 
penalty  may  be  preferable  to  expulsion  from 
school. 

Methods  of  Enforcement. 

To  carry  out  the  board’s  policy  the  super¬ 
intendent  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
olloAving  rules: 

1.  That  after  June  1,  1921,  membership 
on  the  part  of  any  junior  high  or  high-school 
pupil  in  any  association,  organization,  club, 
fraternity,  or  sorority  which  has  not  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  is 
forbidden. 

2.  That  an  association,  organization,  club, 
fraternity,  or  sorority  which  enrolls  in  its 
membership  pupils  of  a  junior  high  or  high 
school  shall  submit  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  such  information  as  he  may  require 
regarding  its  constitution,  by-laAA’s,  member- 
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ship,  eligibilit}’-  requirements  for  member- 
phip,  time  and  palace  of  meetings,  programs 
of  meetings,  and  any  necessary  information, 
as  a  basis  for  the  superintendent’s  approval 
or  disapproval  cf  said  organizations. 

o.  That  all  associations,  organizations, 
i  luljs,  fraternities,  or  sororities  which  may 
Ixereaf  ter  be  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  seliools  shall  be  placed  under  the  official 
supendsion  of  the  faculties  of  the  several 
junior  high  and  high  schools. 

Members  not  Eligible  to  Class  Honors. 

4.  Any  pupil  who  after  June  1,  1921, 
joins,  or  after  October  1, 1921,  has  not  discon- 
linued  Ills  membersliip  in  any  association, 
organization,  club,  fraternity,  or  sorority 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  shall  thereby  disqualify 
himself  or  herself; 

(«)  From  holding  a  commission  or  warrant 
in  ihe  high-school  cadet  brigade. 

(&)  From  holding  any  position,  either 
elective  or  appointive,  on  any  school  publi¬ 
cation. 

I'c)  From  representing  his  school  on  any 
team  in  competitive  athletics,  rifle  matches, 
interscholastic  debates,  or  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances. 

(d)  From  being  certified  as  eligible  to 
stand  for  election  to  any  class  office. 

I  c)  From  holding  any  position  in  a  high- 
school  bank. 

(■/)  From  holding  any  office  in  any  organi¬ 
zation,  club,  or  activity  which  comes  under 
the  direction  of  the  school. 

ig)  From  receiving  any  form  of  honors 
other  than  those  awarded  for  scholarship  at¬ 
tainments. 

(h)  From  holding  any  position  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  school. 

Senior  Class  May  Continue  Membership. 

The  provisions  of  rule  4  shall  not  apply  to 
members  of  the  senior  class  in  good  standing 
of  the  school  year  beginning  September, 
1921,  even  though  they  were  on  or  before 
May  1,  1921,  members  of  an  organization  not 
approved  by  the  school  authorities. 

5.  That,  after  September  1, 1921,  and  atthe 
beginning  of  each  semester  or  more  frequent¬ 
ly  if  requued,  each  pupil  in  a  junior  high  or 
liigh  school  sliall  be  required  to  furnish  the 
principal  of  the  school  with  a  signed  state¬ 
ment,  countersigned  by  one  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  his  or  her  guardian,  indicating  the  ■ 
associations,  organizations,  fi-aternity,  or 
sorority  of  which  he  or  she  is  a  member. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  regulation  to 
debar  a  pupil  from  securing  a  high-school 
education,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
above  provisions  to  exclude  from  repre¬ 
sentative  honors  pupils  who  continue  to  be 
members  of  oi'ganizations  which  exist  con¬ 
trary  to  the  regulations  of  the  board  of 
education. 


NEW  TRENDS  AND  THE  TLASSICS. 

The  postwar  trend  in  education  appears 
to  be  to  elevate  productive  liandwork  to  a 
higher  plane  than  it  formerly  occupied.  A 
larger  per  cent  of  those  who  pa.ss  through  the 
elementary  and  the  intermediate  scliools 
find  their  occupation  in  indusfrial  pui-euits. 
Adult  education  is  asked  of  the  universities 
through  extension  lectures  and  popular 
courses  adapted  to  mature  people.  The 
exclusiveness  of  the  learned  professions  and 
higher  scholarly  pursuits  are  no  longer 
recognized  according  to  the  old  traditions, 
it  is  said. 

In  England  and  Germany  the  humanists 
have  seen  something  in  the  movement  that 
militates  against  the  classics.  In  Germany 
a  sjmposium  by  some  eighty  intellectuals 
has  been  compiled  under  the  title,  ‘‘Das 
Gjmnasium  und  die  Neue  Zeit,”  and 
launched  as  a  defense  and  justification  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  labor  school  and  tire 
unity  school  movements  are  said  to  he 
indirect  and  veiled  attacks  upon  the  classics, 
enjoying  some  vogue  during  the  present 
time  of  educational  confusion.  But,  the 
classici.sts  say,  tlie  pendulum  will  oscillate 
until  it  reaches  a  point  between  the  present 
extremes;  to  be  itself  and  to  get  together 
with  itself  a  country  mu.st  recognize  the 
sources  that  feed  its  cultural  life. 

Report  of  Prime  Minister’s  Committee. 

In  England  this  problem  has  Ijeen  laid 
wide  open  by  the  report  of  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter’s  committee  on  the  ])oeition  of  the 
classics  in  the  educational  .system  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  report  i.s  a  volumi¬ 
nous  document  of  more  than  300  pages,  and 
it  deserv'es  careful  study  by  all  interested  in 
the  classics  generally. 

Evidently  the  authorities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  thought  that  at  the  present 
time,  when  every  community  in  Britain  is 
called  upon  to  build  up  its  schools  under  the 
new  law,  it  is  well  to  have  regard  for  all 
sources  of  enduring  cultural  values. 


FIRE  LOSSES  GREATER  THAN  STATE 
TAXES. 

Last  year  the  actual  fne  waste  of  Indiana 
amounted  to  $378,160  more  than  all  the  taxes 
paid  by  our  people  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  State.  To  be  exact,  the  entire  State 
taxes  paid  last  year  was  $9,5-10,017  and  the 
actual  property  waste  as  a  result  of  fire  was 
$9,924,177.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
accidents  and  deaths  re.sulting  from  lire, 
lihen  we  stop  to  consider  that  8.5  per  cent 
of  these  fires  were  due  to  carelessne.ss,  were 
preventable,  don’t  you  agree  that  thi.s  is  an 
important  subject  and  that  we  should  all  do 
our  part  in  helping  to  remedy  tire  situa¬ 
tion? — Newman  T.  Miller,  State  Fire  Marshal 
for  Indiana. 


MEXICAN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
FOR  FOREIGNERS. 


Courses  in  Spanish  Literature  by  Mexican 
University  Professors  Who  Show  Great 
Personal  Interest  in  Students. 


By  CoUN'ELiua  Fehels,  Jr.,  American 
Consul,  Mexico  City. 

Two  com’ses  of  free  instruction  for  for¬ 
eigner, s  were  given  by  the  University  of 
ISIexico  dui’ing  the  .summer  of  1921.  One 
course,  given  from  July  1  to  August  15, 
embiuced  Spanish  literature  twice  a  week, 
Spanish  language  three  times  a  week,  Mex¬ 
ican  history  tvdee  a  week,  art  twice  a  week, 
archaeology  once  a  week,  reading  and  inter¬ 
pretation  five  times  a  week,  conversation 
five  time.s  a  week,  reading  aloud  once  a 
week,  and  ilexican  literature  tv/icc  a  week. 
Eight  professors  of  the  university  faculty 
gate  the  instmetion.  Thirty-two  women 
and  seven  men  from  the  United  States 
attended;  nearly  all  of  them  wore  teachers 
from  the  southwestern  part  of  the  I'nited 
States.  A  second  course,  from  August  I  to 
September  15,  embraced  the  same  subjects, 
except  Spanish  literature  and  reading  aloud, 
but  added  geography  and  phonetics. 

It  is  understood  that  the  scliools  from 
which  the  students  came  in  the  United 
States  paid  tlieir  traveling  expenses  to  the 
Mexican  border.  The  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  I'miiished  their  transportation  from 
border  points  to  .Mexico  City. 

The  principal  inducement  to  attend  these 
summer  coui’ses  is  undoubtedly  to  study 
Sliani.sh.  The  students  express  themselves 
as  well  pleased  with  the  attention  thej-  have 
received  and  the  results  of  the  instruction. 
It  is  expected  that  similar  courses  will  be 
offered  next  year  and  that  there  will  be  a 
larger  attendance.  This  year  tlie  summer 
school  was  not  made  known  in  time  for 
many  people  in  the  United  States  to  become 
aware  of  it.  The  students  especially  apjire- 
ciated  the  facilities  offered  them  to  lisit 
places  of  interest  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  tlie  pers<mal  interest  shown  by  the 
member.s  of  the  faculty  in  accompanying 
them  and  instructing  them  in  regard  to 
such  places. 


First  aid  to  the  injured  will  be  the  subject 
of  classes  organized  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  employees  of  the  I’ost  Office  De¬ 
partment.  Women  postal  workers  at  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  0.,  will  have  a  class  in  home  hy¬ 
giene  and  care  of  the  sick,  conducted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  Rod 
(A’oss.  Other  local  chapters  will  cooperate 
with  jtostmasters  in  formation  of  similar 
classes.  First-aid  kits  at  cost  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  all  postal  centers. 
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A  GENERATION  BOWED  AT  THE  ALTAR  OF 
MATERIALISM. 


REGULAR  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM  IN  EVEN¬ 
ING  SESSIONS. 


We  Have  Tended  to  Make  Scholatship  Subordinate  to  Pursuit 
of  Money — The  Nation  Confronts  an  Educational  Crisis — 
Demand  for  Facilities  is  Beyond  Present  Provision — Not  a 
Condition  for  Misgiving — Small  ^Colleges  Should  Be  En¬ 
couraged  and  Maintained — Intimate  Association  With 
Instructors  Impossible  in  Great  Universities. 


By  Waeren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States. 

[From  an  address  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg, 

Va.,  Oct.  19,  1921. 

On  occasions  sucli  as  bring  ns  liere  to-day,  it  has  been  well- 
nigh  an  innneinorial  practice  to  speak  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  education,  and  to  urge  upon  the  young  that  by  prop¬ 
erly  equipping  themselves  in  the  realm  of 
Scholarship,  they  will  become  the  inheri¬ 
tors  of  both  the  culture  of  the  past  and 
the  chief  responsibilities  of  present  and 
future.  It  lias  seemed  to  me  that,  in 
view  of  conditions  which  surround  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  country  to-day,  we  might 
vary  that  custom,  and  consider  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  community  at  large 
toward  its  scholars  and  scholarship. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  a 
college  education  was  looked  upon  as  the 
pi-ivilege  of  ^im  who  should  be  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  attain  it ;  when  it  repre,sented 
the  assurance  of  place  among  the  intel¬ 
lectual  aristocracy,  the  satisfactions  of 
culture,  the  gratification  of  refined  tastes, 
and,  pre.snmably,  a  somewhat  easier 
mode  of  life  than  might  be  exi>ected  by 
the  less  fortunate  persons  who  had 
failed  to  attain  it. 

How  greatly  our  attitude  has  changed, 
how  different  has  become  the  status  of 
him  who  has  enjoyed  the  wider  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  is  suggested  by  the 
most  casual  consideration  of  the  present 
position  of  education  as  a  profession, 
and  of  the  educated  man  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  A  geueratiou  of  intemsified  material¬ 
ism  has  brought  a  change  that  is  no  less 
than  startling.  I  was  reminded  of  it 
recently  in  reading  an  address  of  the  late  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar  on  an  occasion  not  unlike  this  which  brings  us  here.  .  To 
the  commencement  assemblage  of  one  of  the  older  colleges  he 
spoke  of  the  long-maintained  domination  of  England  by  the 
aristocratic  “  county  families.”  He  pointed  out  that  for  centu¬ 
ries,  generation  after  generation,  their  peculiar  position  had 
(OonUmied  on  page  50.) 


Every  Degree  in  Every  Course  Offered  by  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  May  be  Obtained  by  Evening  Work — Instruc¬ 
tion  Equal  in  All  Respects  to  That  Given  in  Day  Sessions — • 
About  Eight  Years  Required  for  Complete  Course — More 
Than  11,000  Students  Attend — Evening  High  School  and 
Professional  Courses  Also  Available. 


By  IhiEDERiCK  B.  HoRiNSON,  Dcaii  of  the  School  of  Business  and 
Cicic  Administration  and  Director  of  the  Evening  Session, 
College  of  the  Citij  of  Neic  York. 

Evening  sessions  were  established  by  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  in  1909  to  enable  young  men  otherwise  employed 
during  the  day  to  pursue  college  courses  at  night.  The  courses 
offered  were  those  of  tlie  regular  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science,  aud  led  to 
the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  The ‘staff 
was  selected  from  the  regular  residence 
staff  of  the  college  aud  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  every  evening  of  tlie  week  from 
8  to  10.  At  first  the  trustees  of  the  col¬ 
lege  limited  the  admission  to  200  stu¬ 
dents  aud  confined  the  work  to  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  freshman  class,  with  very 
few  additional  electives.  This  limitation 
was  made  because  the  trustees,  like  other 
people  at  that  time,  regarded  evening 
work  of  straight  collegiate  character  as 
an  experiment. 

From  the  outset,  fidl  collegiate  credit 
was  given  for  work  pursued  at  night. 
The  students  were  required  to  meet  full 
college  entrance  requirements,  namely 
15  units.  The  course  given  at  night  was 
a  duplicate  of  the  same  course  given 
by  day,  in  hours  of  atteudanco, 
work  covered,  professors  conducting  the 
course,  and  examinations.  Tlierefore, 
the  same  credit  was  given  for  the  course 
toward  a  degree.  AVe  required  for  our 
degree  at  that  time  128  credits  for 
graduation.  We  now  require  132.  Itegu- 
lations  were  made  limiting  the  iiumher 
of  credits  that  a  student  could  take  in 
any  one  term,  so  that  in  general  it  was 
expected  that  a  student  would  cover  in  eight  years  of  night 
work  the  128  credits  which  are  ordinarily  covei’ed  by  four 
years  of  day  work.  At  that  time  the  college  was  legally  per¬ 
mitted  to  admit  only  men  to  its  credit  courses. 

The  number  of  students  iucrcased  so  t^hat  from  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  201  in  September,  1009,  there  wl^re  452  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1911.  It  then  became  evident  that  an  evening  session  of 
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OBSERVE  AMERICAN  EDU¬ 
CATION  V7EEK! 

The  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  conjointly  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  have  requested  that 
the  week  of  December  4-10  he 
designated  as  “American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,'-’  and  that  it  be  so  ob¬ 
served  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  purpose  of  this  week 
is  to  inform  the  public  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  and  the  needs  of 
the  public  schools  and  to  secure 
the  cooperation  and  support  of 
the  public  in  meeting  these  needs. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
and  I  want  to  urge  all  school  su¬ 
perintendents  and  teachers  to 
unite  in  the  observance  of  this 
week. 

At  no  time  in  American  history 
has  it  been  so  necessary  as  now 
that  the  people  be  informed  as  to 
what  the  public  schools  have  ac¬ 
complished  and  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  for  American  education  and 
what  they  now  need  to  make 
them  most  effective.  It  is  a  task 
in  which  all  American  educators 
can  join  and  I  bespeak  their 
hearty  cooperation  in  making 
American  Education  Week  a  suc¬ 
cess. — Jno.  J.  Tiyert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Ibe  College,  of  the  City  of  New  York 
should  minister  not  only  to  students 
wishing  to  duplicate  the  liberal  courses 
of  the  day  session,  but  it  should 
also  n^eet  special  professional  or  vo¬ 
cational  needs,  of  the  Community.  It 
was  especially  evident  that  the  college 
maintained  by  the  city  should  give  tech¬ 
nical  training  to  technical  workers  of  the 
city  itself.  At  that  time  New  York  City 
had  on  its  pay  roll  over  86,000  people. 
Seme  of  these  were  engineers,  some  were 
clerks,  some  were  bacteriologists — indeed 
almost  every  calling  was  included  in  the 
civil-service  list.  Many  of  these  civil 
servants  wished  to  take  certain  particu¬ 
lar  courses  in  the  college  curriculum  but 
they  did  not  meet  college  entrance  re¬ 
fill  irements. 

Special  Instruction  for  City  Employees. 

In  response  to  their  demands,  the  col¬ 
lege  admitted  them  to  regular  courses  in 
tlu‘  curriculum  as  “government  special” 
or  nomnatriculated  students.  These  spe¬ 
cials  grew  in  number  so  that  in  1913 
there  were  255  of  them,  while  there  were 
C05  regular  students.  At  this  time  the 
college  organized  some  special  courses  to 
meet  their  needs,  so  that  these  students 
not  only  made  selections  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  offerings,  but  also  drew  upon  special 
courses  which  were  mostly  engineeting 
ill  character. 

In  1915  the  director  of  the  evening 
session  was  authorized  by  the  trustees  to 
organize  a  Division  of  Vocational  Sub- 
,1ects  and  Civic  Administration,  w'hich 
was  to  parallel  the  work  of  the^  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science.  The  char¬ 
ter  of  the  college  was  amended  so  that 
TTie  institution  was  authorized  to  give 
special  vocational  and  professional  sub- 
.iects  to  any  resident  of  the  city  of  New 
York^aud  also  to  nonresident  students 
for  fees  or  otherwise.  Our  charter  re- 
(piires  us  to  give  regular  courses  of  the 
liberal  college  to  matriculated  male  stu¬ 
dents  free  of  charge.  This  has  never 
been  altered,  but  the  new  amendment 
permitted  the  college  to  admit  women 
and  also  male  students,  not  meeting  full 
college  entrance  requirements,  to  .special 
work,  and  to  charge  fees  for  courses  out¬ 
side  the  liberal  curricula. 

Institution  Organized  into  “  School*.” 

The  whole  evening  session,  with  both 
its  liberal  and  special  courses,  so  grew 
that  in  1919  there  were  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  5,000  students,  and  the  trustees 
then  organized  the  whole  institution, 
both  day  and  night,  into  the  following 
schools :  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Science,  the  School  of  Business  and  Civic 
Administration,  and  the  School  of  Tech- 
nologj-.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  tv.'o 
schools  were  developed  wholly  at  night 


and  then  later  combined  tvith  day  college 
offerings  and  made  into  large  division^ 
of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  This  year 
.still  another  school  was  organized, 
namely,  the' School  of  Education.  Every 
course  leading  to  every  degree  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  any  and  all  of  the  schools  is 
available  in  the  evening  session,  and  our 
evening  session  enrollment  at  present  is 
between  6,000  and  7,000.  At  last  com¬ 
mencement  t.lie  evening  se.ssion  conferred 
2  degrees  of  master  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  1  degree  of  bachelor  of  business 
administration,  49  diplomas  of  graduate 
in  accountancy,  10  certificates  of  junior 
accountancy,  and  26  liberal  degrees 
(B.  A.,  B.  .S.,  B.  S.  S.). 

Women  Keccived  on  Equal  Terms. 

M'e  also  instruct  women  in  the  evening 
session,  the  trustee.s  having  acted  upon 
the  new  charter  provisions  two  years 
ago.  The  women  are  entitled  to  all  the 
diplomas  and  degrees  available  to.  men, 
but  we  have  made  an  agreement  with 
Hunter  College  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  is  the  womans  college  of  the  place, 
that  degrees  earned  by  women  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  by  Hunter  and  not  by  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Of  course  this 
arrangement  does  not  hold  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  degrees. 

lYe  have  the  following  ^cente; .  of  in¬ 
struction;  The  main  buildings  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Heights,  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
where  about  2,.500  students  are  in¬ 
structed  ;  the  Commerce  Building  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Lcv'ngton  Ave¬ 
nue,  Manhattan,  given  over  chiefly  to  the 
school  of  business  and  at  which  about 
3,000  students  are  instructed,  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Building,  opposite  the  City  Hall, 
given  over  chiefly  to  the  instruction  of 
city  employees,  with  about  700  students; 
the  Brooklyn  branch  conducted  in  the 
Boys’  High  School  building,  in  .  which 
there  are  about  800  students. 

Teachers  Attend  in  the  Afternoon. 

The  School  of  Education  grew  out  of 
extension  courses  for  teachers.  It  draws 
for  its  curriculum  upon  the  offerings  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  other 
schools.  Most  of  the  teachers  attend  in 
the  afternoon.  There  are  about  4,500  in 
attendance.  This  might  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  general  group  of  courses 
known  as  “  evening  courses,”  since  they 
are  not  the  regular  residence  courses  of 
the  day  session  of  the  college.  If  these 
students  be  added  to  the  other  evening 
session  students,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
college  has  about  11,500  in  all. 

Three  years  ago  we  reorganized  the 
evening  high  schools  of  the  city  of  New^ 
York  so  that  they  ai’e  entirely  equivalent, 
for  college  entrance  purposes,  to  the  day 
high  schools.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  stu¬ 


dent  leaving  elementary  school  to  go  to 
business  by  day  and  continue  his  formal 
education  at  night,  going  through  high 
school  and  through  college  and  through 
a  professional  school.  All  of  this  work 
is  of  the  highest  standard,  both  in 
scholarship  and  regular  administration. 


RURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

Young  people’s  rural  associations  have 
been  formed  throughout  the  rural  areas 
of  Sweden  under  the  general  directoi’- 
ship  of  the  Action’s  foremost  educators. 
The  associations  came  into  vogue  in  1918. 
Their  aim  is  to  rouse  and  encourage  in¬ 
terest  in  the  vocation  of  the  farmer,  to 
help  young  people' to  the  education  and 
training  that  fits  them  for  this  calling, 
and  especially  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  leave  the  farm. 

The  associations  work  t  iward  these 
ends  by — (1)  leading  the  young  people 
to  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
their  own  locality,  its  past  records,  and 
present  opportunities;  (2)  providing 
chances  for  farm  experiment  among  the 
young  people;  (3)  furnishing  recreation 
and  such  amusement  and  fun  as  young 
folks  require;  (4)  helping  >  direct  the 
activities  of  young  people  .so  that  their 
energy  will  not  be  frittered  away  in 
useless  endeavors. 

The  associations  have  no  political  com¬ 
plexion.  Any  person  interested  in  rural 
life  may  become  a  member.  Every  boy 
and  girl  of  proper  conduct  is  eligible  at 
the  age  of  13  or  over.  There  is  no  fee 
except  for  supporting  members. 

The  associations  award  prizes  for  rural 
activities  adopted  for  competition  such 
as  plowing,  soil  preparation,  gardening, 
cereal  production,  etc.  Their  organ  is 
the  “  Journal  for  Country  Youth.”  The 
associations  enjoy  a  liberal  , State  sub¬ 
vention. — P.  II.  Pearson. 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  ISSUE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER. 

Pupils  of  the  Webb  School,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  G.,  recently  issued  a  two-page 
paper  called  The  News  Teller.  It  was  a 
school  project,  worked  out  by  the  entire 
school,  each  grade  contributing  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  The  copy  on  school  activities,  the 
typesetting,  and  printing  were  all  done 
by  the  members  of  the  school  community, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  principal. 
Miss  Bell,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
school  since  its  organization  21  years  ago. 


To  raise  the  standard  of  school  dra¬ 
matics  in  California,  a  dramatic  league 
of  65  teachers  has  been  formed. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVER¬ 
SITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


By  RAYiioNi)  Walters,  Deun  of  Swnrtlunore  College. 


“An  I<]nglisliman  in  the  United  States 
envies  tlie  universal  recognition  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  desirable.”  This  is  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Graham  Wallas,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  School  of  Economics,  in  his  new 
book,  “  Our  Social  Heritage.”  Among 
other  evidences  of  such  recognition,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wallas  cites  the  large  attendance 
at  American  universities. 

To  these  evidences  may  well  be  added 
the  enrollment  figures  of  .summer  scliools 
in  American  colleges  and  universities, 
figures  which  reveal  the  aspirations  and 
the  activities  of  the  secondary  school- 
teacherS  of  tl\e  country,  for  it  is  they 
who  constitute  the  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  summer-school  students.  There 
can  liardly  be  a  sounder  token  of  the 
*•  recognition  of  education  as  desirable  ” 
01  a  more  hopeful  augury  of  better  in¬ 
tellectual  standards  in  American  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  to-morrow. 

Attendance  Reaches  Colossal  Proportions. 

The  colossal  proportions  of  summer- 
school  attendance  are  shown  in  the  sta¬ 
tistics  herewith,  which  represent  replies 
from  an  inquiry  as  to  1921  and  1920 
summer  enrollment  addres.sed  to  every 
university,  college,  normal  college,  and 
normal  school  in  the  United  States. 
Table  1  presents  the  results  compactly. 

There  were  410  institutions  which  re¬ 
ported  having  summer  schools  in  1921, 
Avith  a  total  of  253,111  students ;  a  gain 
of  02,105  students,  or  about  32  per  cent 
over  1920. 

Ill  241  Universities  and  Collcues. 

Of  tliese  institutions  241  AA'ere  uni¬ 
versities  and  degree-granting  colleges. 
Their  1921  summer  enrollment  was  143,- 
154,  as  compared  with  111,617  in  1920. 
The  gain  of  31,.537  is  28  per  cent. 

Table  2  shows  the  1921  and  1920  fig¬ 
ures  of  96  universities  and  colleges  liav- 
ing  the  largest  summer  school  enroll¬ 
ments.  Columbia  University  is  far  in 
the  lead  numerically,  with  more  stu¬ 
dents  than  the  combined  totals  of  the 
next  two  highest.  The  University  of 
California  (which  had  the  largest  en¬ 
rollment  of  full-time  regular-  students 
in  the  academic  year  of  1920-21)  was 
fourth  in  summer  school  enrollment 
last  summer. 

Analysis  discloses  that  the  first  300 
largest  university  and  college  summer 
.schools  have  about  84  per  cent  of  the 


total  enrollment  of  the  241  group ;  also 
that  the  15  largest  have  45  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  the  100  largest  group  and  38 
per  cent  of  the  entire  group  of  241. 

The  largest  numerical  gain  of  1921 
over  1920  was-  that  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Summer  School,  which  increased 
by  2,029  students,  or  20  per  cent.  The 
greatest  i>ercentage  increase,  nearly  100 
per  cent,  was  made  by  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  which  had  3,039  more  students 
than  a  year  ago. 

Comparison  with  Five  Year*  Ago. 

During  the  war  years,  1917  and  1918, 
there  was  a  pronounced  dro])  in  summer- 
school  enrollment  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  there  was  in  regular  university 
and  college  registration.  There  is  inter¬ 
est  in  making  a  comparison  with  the 
lu-ewar  year,  the  summer  of  1936.  School 
and  Society  figures  are  available  for  20 
large  institutions  in  that  year.  The  sum¬ 
mer-school  totals  for  these  20  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  five  years  ago  were 
37,832,  as  compared  Avith  56,735  for  the 
same  institutions  in  1921.  The  difference 
of  18,903  students  is  practically  50  per 
cent. 

Noj-mal  CoUeee*  and  Schools. 

Tliere  Avere  47  institutions  termed 
normal  colleges  and  122  defined  as 
normal  schools  in  the  list  of  institutions 
reporting.  The  20  largest  normal  col¬ 
leges  are  listed  in  Table  3.  Tlie  total  of 
the  47  normal  colleges  shoAVS  an  increase 
of  11,860,  or  about  .30  per  cent,  in  last 
summd>’s  enrollment  as  compared  Avith 
that  of  1920. 

The  gain  in  a  year  of  the  122  normal 
schools  reporting  Avas  18,708,  or  about  47 
per  cent. 


Table  1.— Summer  school  enrollment  in 
American  universities,  colleges,  and 
normal  schools. 


Group. 

Year. 

Stu¬ 

dents. 

In¬ 

crease. 

/1921 

11920 

fl921 

\1920 

/1921 

11920 

/1921 

11916 

jl921 

\1920 

(1921 

\1920 

253,111 
191,006 
143, 154 
111,617 
120, 177 
95,265 
56,735 
37,832 
51,144 
39,28-1 
58,813 
40, 105 

P.  et. 

\  32 

241  universities  and  colieges. . 

1  28 
1  26 

/ 

\  50 

\  30 

/ 

1  47 

/ 

51 


Table  2. — First  100  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  in  order  of  enrollment. 


1921 

1920 

1.  Columbia  UniA-ersity . 

11,809 

9,780 

2.  UniA’ersity  of  Chicago . 

6,000 

5,012 

3.  University  of  Wisconsin . 

4,547 

3,578 

4.  University  of  California . 

4,430 

4,009 

5.  College  of  City  of  New  \  ork . 

3,300 

2,780 

0.  Univ-ersity  of  Colorado . 

3,264 

2,181 

7.  University  of  Michigan . 

2,815 

2,194 

8.  Cornell  UniA-ersity . 

2.739 

2.124 

9.  University  of  Minnesota . 

2,687 

2,025 

10.  University  ofTevas . 

2,584 

1  955 

11.  loAva  State  College . 

2,107 

1,088 

12.  NeAV  York  UniA'crs’.ty . 

2,076 

2^43 

1,755 

13.  Ohio  University . 

2. 163 

14.  Harvard  University . 

2,022 

1,729 

15.  University  of  Illinois . 

1,958 

1,381 

16.  University  of  AV'ashington . 

17.  PennsylA-ania tate  'College. ....... 

1,929 

1,661 

1,905 

1,346 

18.  University  of  I'ennsylvania . 

1,758 

93.-. 

19.  State  University  of  Ion  a . 

1,750 

1,420 

20.  Indiana  University, . 

1,670 

1,479 

21.  University  of  Oklahoma . 

22.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

1,660 

1,306 

nology . 

1,599 

1,401 

23.  Unwersity  of  Nebraska . 

1,589 

1,096 

24.  Ohio  State  University . 

1,543 

1,434 

25.  A.  and -M.  CollegeofTexas . 

1,500 

1,977 

20.  University  of  Pittsburgh . 

1,392 

824 

27.  UniA-ersity  of  Utah . 

1,330 

1,280 

28.  George  AVashington  University.. . 

1,318 

1,053 

29.  University  of  Kansas . 

1,276 

924 

30.  Valparaiso  UniA-ersity . 

1,257 

1,873 

31 .  University  of  Missouri . 

1,138 

834 

32.  Leland  Stanford  University . 

1,134 

68i 

33.  University  ofiieorgia . 

1,127 

1,066 

34.  UniA-ersity  of  North  Carolina . 

1,090 

1,134 

35.  AVest  Virginia  University . 

1,049 

651 

36.  Oregon State-A.griculturalCollege. 

37. '  Temple  University . 

1,023 

489 

1,000 

373 

38.  UniA-ersity  of  Southern  California. 

998 

828 

39.  Johns  Hopkins  University . 

949 

442 

40.  University  ofCincinnati . 

41.  North  Carolina  State  College  for 

934 

748 

AA-omen . 

903 

671 

42.  UniA-ersity  of  Tennessee . 

895 

43.  A.  and  M.  College  of  Oklahoma... 

44.  Louisiana  State  UniA-ersity . 

841 

660 

819 

585 

45.  Kansas  State  AgriculturalCollege. 

817 

604 

46.  De  PauAV  UniA-ersity . 

790 

550 

47.  University  of  Florida. .  ; . 

789 

728 

48.  Miami  University . 

763 

734 

49.  Fordham  University . 

750 

400 

50.  Baylor  University . 

718 

640 

51.  Syracuse  University . . 

715 

610 

52.  Boston  UniA-ersity . 

673 

558 

53.  Hunter  College . 

650 

558 

54.  Rutgers  College . 

625 

559 

55.  University  of  Notre  Dame . 

621 

461 

56.  Colorado  .AgriculturalCollege . 

602 

375 

57.  Hobart  College . 

600 

450 

58.  Muskingum  College . 

598 

361 

59.  College  of  AVilliam  and  Mary . 

595 

292 

60.  Drake  University . 

583 

56:1 

61.  Loyola  Univer-sitv  (La.) . 

581 

575 

62.  Creighton  Unh-ersitv . 

•  581 

571 

63.  Marshall  College . 

570 

37S 

64.  Loyola  Uni \-ersitv  (Ill.) . 

560 

840 

05.  UniA-ersity  of  Denver . 

560 

418 

66.  Univer.sity  of  Arkansas . 

555 

50S 

67.  UnivorsitV  of  Vermont . 

55'2 

442 

68.  Florida  State  College  for  AA'omen. 

539 

423 

09.  NorthAA-estem  University . 

538 

412 

70.  Bavlor  Female  College . 

534 

405 

71.  University  of  Porto  Rico . 

525 

SOO 

72.  Univcr.sity  of  Montana . 

518 

379 

73.  University  of  Kentucky . 

511 

316 

74.  Mississippi  College  tor  W’omen _ 

75.  Canisius  College . 

502 

237 

495 

481 

70.  Union  UniA-ersity . 

490 

332 

77.  Phillips  University . 

482 

437 

78.  Wittehburg  College . 

480 

441 

79.  Utah  AgriculturalCollege . 

474 

332 

80.  Shaw  University . 

470 

200 

81.  University  of  AVvoming . 

467 

352 

82.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

450 

511 

83.  Duquesne  University . 

443 

230 

84.  Catholic  Sisters  College . 

415 

375 

85.  Catholic  University . 

400 

350 

86.  Howard  Payne  College . 

400 

296 

87.  Cumberland  University . 

394 

88.  Ohio  Northern  University . 

390 

313 

89.  University  of  North  Dakota . 

381 

246 

90.  Michigan 'Agricultural  College _ 

380 

274 

91.  UniA-ersity  of  Maryland . 

380 

208 

92.  Middlebui-y  College . 

ftL  Onr  Lfidv  of  the  Lako . 

o/y 

293 

375 

91.  University  of  Omaha . . 

350 

250 

95.  Dakota  A'Fo.slvan  University . 

344 

2i:i 

96.  St.  Xavier  College . 

334 

273 

07.  Tlniversitv  of  Rockester . 

326 

98.  Howard  College  CAlabama) . 

325 

18S 

99.  Georgia  School  of  Technology... 

322 

273 

100.  Nebraska  AV esleyan  U nivefsity . 

201 

(.Continued  on  page  S’.) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS 
NEEDS  MONEY. 


Good  Work  is  Done  Notwithstanding 
Disadvantages  —  Report  of  Survey 
Under  Direction  of  Commissioner  of 
Education. 


Proper  financial  provision  as  the  first 
step  for  the  iniproveinent  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  Arkansas  is  recommended  by 
tlie  commission  which  has  made  a  survey 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  This  survey  was 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  State 
legislature.  Thorough  overliauling  of  the 
eutii’e  taxation  system  of  the  State  is 
necessary  before  the  State’s  educational 
system  can  receive  the  necessary  funds, 
tlie  report  goes  on  to  say.  A  severance 
tax  ou  natural  resources,  such  as  that 
levied  in  Louisiana,  would  give  the  people 
of  (lie  State  the  benefit  of  its  wealth  in 
timbei',  oil,  minerals,  and  coal,  without 
any  increase  in  the  general  property  tax, 
according  to  tlie  survey. 

The  four  district  agricultural  schools, 
the  normal  scliool,  and  the  nniversity 
sliould  cooperate,  with  the  idea  of  avoid¬ 
ing  duplication  of  work  and  of  agreeing 
on  budgets.  With  regard  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  buildings,  the  commission  believe 
that  the  present  buildings  should  be  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  temporary  makeshift 
until  adequate  buildings  can  be  erected 
and  that  a  progressive  program  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  should  be  adopted  so  that  the 
necessary  buildings  can  be  constructed 
as  early  as  possible. 

Should  Meet  Association’s  Requirements. 

The  reputation  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  for  doing  good  work  has  spread 
among  the  graduate  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  recent  graduates  are  accorded 
full,  or  practically  full,  standing  at  those 
institutions  ;  but  because  conditioned  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduates  of  unaccredited  high 
schools  are  admitted  tp  regular  standing 
in  the  freshman  year,  the  university  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Soutli- 
ern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  in  whose  territory  it  is 
inchided.  For  the  sake  of  its  reputation 
in  the  educational  world,  the  university 
should  seek  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  association.  Revision  of  coui’ses  of 
study  is  suggested  with  a  view  to  elim¬ 
inating  those  which  enroll  very  few  stu¬ 
dents.  Courses  in  preparation  for  citi¬ 
zenship  are  needed. 

The  college  of  agriculture  needs  a 
modern  building  and  adequate  equip¬ 
ment,  but  first  it  needs  several  times  the 


present  number  of  students.  The  fact 
that  in  the  11  years  from  1910  to  1920 
only  48  students  were  graduated  from 
this  division  shows  that  an  agricultural 
awakening  is  necessary.  Of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  workers  in  the  State,  few  come 
from  the  University  of  Arkansas.  Only 
11  of  the  43  teachers  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
State  come  from  the  university,  and  only 
.5  of  the  47  white  county  agents.  The 
rest  come  from  institutions  outside  the 
State. 

More  Rsperimental  Farms  Desirable. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  equipment 
of  the  college  is  its  experimental  farms. 
More  experimental  farms  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  short  courses  wmuld  make 
the  w’ork  of  the  college  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Greater 
appropriations  for  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  already  existing  are  necessary. 

Engineering  needs  of  Arkansas  should 
be  given  special  attention  in  the  college 
of  engineering.  A  proper  plan  of  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  realization  of  a  h.igh- 
class  college  of  engineering,  including 
the  study  of  these  special  needs  of  the 
State,  with  a  4-year  course  in  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering,  would  provide  for  .500 
students  and  would  require  about  .$300,- 
000  to  be  appropriated  in  the  coming  10 
years.  Short  courses  in  engineering 
given  at  various  points  throughout  the 
State  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  mechanical  trades 
and  industries. 

The  college  of  education  .should  cease 
attempting  to  be  both  normal  school  and 
college,  according  to  the  commission,  and 
should  abandon  the  two  and  three  year 
courses  for  elementary  teachers,  devot¬ 
ing  its  attention  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  science,  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture,  trades  and  industries,  and  home 
economics,  and  to  the  professional  prepa¬ 
ration  of  high-school  teachers. 

Should  Not  Attempt  Full  Medical  Course. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  medical 
course  need  to  be  placed  on  a  strong  foot¬ 
ing  before  the  development  of  the  last 
two  years  is  attempted.  Setting  up  the 
full  course  should  be  postponed  until 
adequate  faculty,  buildings,  equipment, 
and  clinical  faculties  have  been  secured. 

Besides  being  unfortunate  in  health 
conditions  the  present  location  of  the 
agricultui’al,  mechanical,  and  normal 
school  for  colored  persons  is  lacking  in 
facilities  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture, 
wiiich  the  commission  believes  will  be 
for  some  years  the  most  important  type 
of  instruction  for  the  colored  race.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  erect  new  buildings 
on  the  present  site. 


The  material  wealth  of  Arkansas,  the 
intelligence  usv  in  the  solution  of  her 
social  problems,  and  the  degree  to  whicli 
her  citizens  are  refined  and  cultured,  all 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
is  willing  to  invest  in  education,  includ¬ 
ing  higher  education,  concludes  the  sur¬ 
vey.  The  commission  considers  that  the 
university  has  been  fulfilling  these  func¬ 
tions  remarkably  well,  considering  the 
meager  financial  support  it  has  had  in  the 
past. 

During  the  past  10  years,  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties,  a  home  economics  de¬ 
partment  has  been  created,  extension  in 
agi’iculture  and  home  economics  as  well 
as  in  other  fields  organized ;  standards  of 
university  work  raised  to  those  demanded 
by  the  great  graduate  schools  of  the 
country ;  a  large  and  growing  summer 
school  built  up;  and  better  organization 
within  the  university  effected.  IVith  the 
expansion  of  the  industrial  activities 
of  the  State,  its  wealth  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  and  at  the  same  time  its  ability  to 
invest  greater  funds  in  higher  education. 


TO  TRAIN  TEACHERS  OF  THE 
BLIND. 

Education  of  the  blind  is  the  subject  of 
a  course  in  the  graduate  school  of  education. 
Harvard  University,  conducted  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  division  of  the  blind  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
-The  course  is  -designed  to  give  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  work  with  the  blind  and 
the  semisighted  in  a  short  time.  It  will 
emi)hasize  the  problems  ■which  arise  in 
teaching  the  blind. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 


(Continued  from  inirje  51.) 
Table  ^.—Twenty  normal  collcycs. 


1921 

1920 

1.  Kent(01iio)StateNormalColIege-- 

3,020 

2, 601 

2.  Illinois  State  Nonnal  University. 

2,915 

2,517 

3.  North  Texvxs  State,  Nonnal  College 

2,736 

2,090 

4.  Iowa  State  Teachers  College . 

2,721 

2,281 

5.  Kansas  State  Manual  Training 

Normal  College . 

2,504 

1,830 

0.  Michigan  State  Normal  College.. 

2,347 

1,705 

7.  George  Peahody  College  tor 

Teachers . 

2,069 

1,602 

8.  Southwest  Texas  State  Normal.. 

1,930 

1,217 

9.  Central  State  (Okla.)  Teachers 

College . 

1,908 

1,861 

10.  State  Normal  College  (Ohio) . 

1,.574 

1,870 

11.  Harris  Teachers  College  (Mo.) _ 

1,600 

1,111 

12.  Central  Missouri  State  Teachers 

College . 

1,497 

1, 198 

13.  Southeastern  State  Teachers  Col- 

lege  (Okla.) . 

1,442 

1,027 

14.  New  Mexico  Normal  University. . 

1, 431 

1,037 

15.  West  Texas  State  NormalCollege. 

1,336 

912 

Ifi.  State  Teachers  College  (Mo.) . 

1,303 

1,166 

17.  Detroit  Teachers  College . 

1,205 

505 

18.  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  Col- 

lege . 

1,120 

848 

19.  StateNormalCollege,  University 

of  Montana . 

20.  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 

1,114 

461 

University . 

1,070 

625 
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GOVERNMENT  VOCATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  FOR  VETERANS. 


Proposal  to  Develop  a  Great  Industrial  School  at  Camp  Sherman  to  Replace 
Contract  Training — Professional  Education  Not  Included  in  Plan — Com¬ 
munity  Life  and  Welfare  Work  to  Be  Emphasized. 


By  Chables  E.  Fobbes,  Director,  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau. 
[Special  I'opoi’t  to  the  Presidcut  ou  vocational  training  of  the  veterans  of  the  World  War.] 


Based  upon  a  personal  investigation 
and  after  consultation  with  experts  in 
vocational  rehabilitation,  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  procedure  and  methods 
pursued  by  the  Government  in  its  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  work  are  not  basicly 
sound. 

Present  Training  Not  Effective. 

Disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  are  not 
being  trained  for  pursuits  that  will  tit 
them  for  a  life  of  usefulness — they  will 
be  returned  to  tlieir  respective  communi¬ 
ties  but  little  assisted  by  the  Government. 
I  have  taken  occasion  to  look  into  the 
character  of  training  offered  and  the  type 
of  schools  offering  such  training.  I  have 
noted  the  number  of  courses  offered  by 
correspondence  schools  for  sub.jects  which 
only  active  and  daily  contact  with  the 
student  can  produce  satisfactory  results. 
I  have  noted  with  grave  apprehension  the 
subjects  selected  which,  if  studied  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  would  not  return 
the  soldier  to  the  community  as  an  asset 
and  as  a  self-supporting  citizen.  I  have 
discovered  that  thousands  of  persons  are 
taking  training  for  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  record  as  to  the  time  devoted 
to  their  studies  and  work,  nor  as  to  the 
results  accomplished  l)y  such  training. 

I  have  further  noted  with  concern  that 
great  numbers  of  trainees  change  their 
course  of  study  during  short  intervals. 
No  definite  and  well-detined  course  of 
study  is  mapped  out  for  them ;  more  often 
changes  are  made  because  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  type  of  training  received. 

The  practical  results  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  thus  far  have  been  most  discourag¬ 
ing.  ITe  sliall  soon  witness  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice;  thou, sands  have  taken  vocational 
training,  yet  only  5,000  out  of  the  total 
have  been  rehabilitated  to  become  useful 
citizens. 

Closer  Supervision  Is  Required. 

Vocational  training,  to  my  mind,  must 
be  closely  supervisetl.  The  Government 
should  know  of  the  attendance  or  non- 
attendancet.  of  a  given  trainee,  should 
know  of  the,  progress  or  failure  of  such 
student  in  his  chosen  work,  should  have 
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an  active  and  sympathetic  contact  with 
the  soldier,  to  the  end  that  he  will  be 
closely  followed  through  his  course  of 
training  and  assisted  to  some  form  of 
gainful  occupation  —  an  occupation  for 
which  he  has  been  trained  by  a  grateful 
Government. 

Government  Vocational  University  the  Remedy. 

The  cure  for  the  misdirected  effort  ou 
the  part  of  disabled  soldiers  taking  voca¬ 
tional  training,  tiie  .system  to  insure  that 
a  person  taking  the  training  will  be  re¬ 
habilitated  and  become  an  asset  to  the 
country,  to  insure  the  constant  and  per¬ 
sonal  contact  necessary  to  pro<]uce  the 
best  results  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
establi.shmeut  of  a  Government  vocational 
university. 

Tlie  Government  liy  establisidng  sucli 
a  center  for  training  could  exercise  a 
beneticial  control  over  the  trainei's’  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  welfare.  Jlany  disabled 
persons  nOw  taking  training  need  studied 
and  beneticial  attention  to  their  physical 
well  being.  Cali.sthenics  and  otlier  forms 
of  light  exerci.se  could  be  given  these 
disabled  persons  to  build  up  their  bodies 
and  make  them  strong  again.  Their 
moral  welfare  could  be  looked  aftt., 
chaplains  could  be  assigned,  and  sites 
could  be  selected  where  community  life 
and  environment  would  be  conducive  to 
liigli  ideals. 

Camp  Sherman  Meets  All  the  Requirements. 

It  is  urgently  retiuested  that  Camp 
Slierman  be  made  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  such  a  Government 
training  center.  I  believe  that  Camp 
Slierman  meets  all  the  requirements  for 
the  seat  of  such  an  institution.  More 
than  2.000  acres  of  land  are  available 
for  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  poultry 
raising.  Splendid  buildings  are  ready 
which  may  be  used  as  trade  shops.  Tl)ere 
is  a  modern  and  up-to-date  laundry, 
cold-storage  plant,  ice  plant,  machine 
shop,  hospital  equipment,  transportation 
animals,  vehicles,  tools,  hardware,  lum¬ 
ber,  tire-tighting  apparatus,  paved  high¬ 
ways,  sewerage,  splendid  water  system, 
steam  and  electrical  railway  transpor¬ 
tation  through  the  reservation,  perma¬ 


nent  buildings,  and  numerous  other 
advantages. 


Trades,  Not  Professions,  Contemplated. 

I  sliould  plan  to  teacdi  carijentry,  brick¬ 
laying,  plumijing  and  lieating,  sheet  metal 
work,  concrete  work,  painting,  gas  lifting, 
electrical  work,  automobile  mechanics, 
engraving,  printing,  bookbinding,  and 
other  vocational  work  as  miglit  be  de¬ 
cided  upon  from  time  to  time.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  teach  the  professions  of 
medicine,  law,  dentistry,  etc.,  nor  is  it 
contemplated  to  take  trainees  from  ac¬ 
credited  universities  where  their  work 
has  been  started. 

J  would  plan  to  build  up  a  community 
life  around  the  Government  vocational 
center  tliat  would  foster  the  higliest  type 
of  Americanism.  The  environments  Avould 
be  wholesome.  The  lodging  and  boarding 
facilities  would  be  tlie  be.st  tiiat  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  offer  and  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  a  cost  less  than  trainees  are  now 
pa.ying  to  private  concerns. 

Training  May  Begin  in  Three  Months. 

If  my  recommendation  for  the  transfer 
of  Camp  Sherman  to  the  Veterans’  Bu¬ 
reau  is  approved  I  sliall  immediately 
appoint  a  superintendent  and  tlie  neces¬ 
sary  staff  to  put  the  reservation  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  receive  the  first  detachment  of 
trainees.  Within  90  days  after  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  turned  over  to  the  Veterans’  Bu¬ 
reau  I  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
lirst  trainees.  The  first  type  of  trainees 
will  be  that  of  Avorkers,  avIio  Avill  begin 
the  Avrecking  of  the  buildings  that  are 
not  necessary,  taking  the  material  from 
them  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
bungalOAVs.  At  the  same  time  the  housing' 
deA’elopment  is  .going  on  the  present  liuild- 
ings  can  be  put  in  readiness  for  teacliing 
shop  Avork.  This  Avould  require  A*ery 
little  expenditure,  the  jirincipal  sums 
being  necessary  for  installation  of  Avin- 
dows  and  of  macliinery.  All  tlie  ma¬ 
chinery  proper  is  available  at  Camp  Sher¬ 
man  and  other  camps  throughout  the 
country. 


PRIZE  FOR  TEXTBOOK  ON  MORALITY. 

The  German  “Monist  Association”  has 
organized  a  competition  by  offering  a  [irize 
of  10,000  marks  for  a  textbook  in  non^ec- 
tarian  moral  in.struclion  based  on  .scientific 
principles.  The  book  is  intended  to  assist 
the  teacher  to  gWe  moral  iastruction  to 
young  people  without  the  aid  of  formal 
religion. 

The  Zionist  Association  Avas  founded  in 
1906  by  the  famous  scientist  Haeckel.  It 
works  for  unified  philosojihy  of  life  1  ased 
on  science.  At  present  it  is  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  O.stAvald. 
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GOVERNOR  GIVES  EDUCA- 
TION  FIRST  PLACE. 


Legislation  Procured  for  Council  of 
Education,  Higher  Standards,  In¬ 
creased  Salaries,  An'Jericanization, 
Elimination  of  Illiteracy. 


By  William  C.  Spkoul,  iSovernor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Believing  witli  .Tames  Russell  Lowell 
that  “  It  was  in  making  education  not 
only  common  to  all,  but  in  some  sense 
compulsory  on  all,  that  the  destiny  of 
tlie  free  Republic  of  America  was  practi¬ 
cally  settled,’'  we  gave  education  first 
consideration  in  our  message  to  the  joint 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1921. 

Council  Supersedes  Board  of  Education. 

Among  the  important  recommenda¬ 
tions  tvas  the  creation  of  the  State 
council  of  education  which  should  super- 
.sede  the  present  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  college  and  university  coun¬ 
cil  ;  the  elimination  of  the  several  thou¬ 
sand  unqualified  teachers  from  the  public 
schooi  system;  a  more  complete  use  of 
the  State  normal  schools  with  adequate 
support  therefor;  an  extension  of  the 
school  term  and  the  strengthening  of 
compulsory  attendance  laws,  particu¬ 
larly  with  a  view  of  equalizing  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  in  fourth  ciass  dis¬ 
tricts;  increased  State  aid  for  public 
education. 

The  answer  of  the  legislature  to  these 
recommendations  was  fuil  and  complete. 
A  State  council  of  education  was  estab¬ 
lished  consisting  of  nine  members  who 
are  intended  to  be  men  and  women  of 
large  business  and  professional  attain¬ 
ments.  The  superintendents  of  public  in¬ 
struction  is  the  executive  officer  and 
president  of  this  councii.  This  action 
will  coordinate  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State  and  give  effective  leader¬ 
ship  to  education  throughout  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Adequate  Salaries  Will  Eliminate  Incompetence. 

The  elimination  of  unqualified  teachers 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  payment  of 
adequate  salaries  and  the  requirement 
of  suitable  academic  and  professional 
training.  After  September  1,  1927,  no 
person  may  be  employed  in  any  school  in 
the  Commonwealth  who  does  not  show 
graduation  from  an  approved  college  or 
university,  or  a  State  normal  school  or 
who  does  not  furnish  evidence  of  equiva¬ 
lent  education.  The  law  further  pro¬ 


vides  for  gradual  increases  in  compen¬ 
sation  as  teachers  become  more  pro¬ 
ficient. 

I 

Increased  Revenues  and  Enlarged  Powers. 

I'arious  measures  have  been  approved 
relating  to  the  finances  of  public  schools, 
providing  for  increased  revenues  for 
school  districts  and  increased  revenues 
for  education  generally,  as  M'ell  as  en¬ 
larging  the  powers  of  local  stTiool 
boards. 

While  Americanization  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  illiteracy  has  been  given  great 
prominence  in  recent  years,  the  need 
therefor  has  been  constantly  increasing 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  such 
work  should  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  program  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Years  ago  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp  said: 

“  Slavery  is  but  half  abolished,  emanci¬ 
pation  is  but  half  completed,  while  mil¬ 
lions  of  freemen  with  votes  in  their 
hands  are  left  without  education.  .Tu.s- 
tice  to  them,  the  welfare  of  the  States 
in  which  they  live,  the  safety  of  the 
whole  Republic,  the  dignity  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise,  all  alike  demand  that  the 
still  remaining  bonds  of  ignorance  shall 
be  unclosed  and  broken,  and  the  minds 
as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  emancipated 
go  free.” 

For  Elimination  of  Adult  Illiteracy. 

This  statement  was  never  more  true 
than  now.  Concerning  illiterates  of  this 
State,  we  said  in  our  last  mesage  to  the 
legislature : 

“  They  will  not  be  able  to  make  their 
greatest  contribution  to  American  life 
or  realize  its  complete  advantages  until 
they  have  acquired  the  ability  to  trans¬ 
act  their  own  private  affairs  and  to 
m'ake  known  their  desires  and  needs  in 
English — the  common  language  of  the 
country.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that 
an  effective  state-wide  program  for  the 
elimination  of  adult  illiteracy  be  inaug¬ 
urated  without  delay  by  establishing  a 
bureau  for  that  purpose  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction.” 

Americanization  Bureau  Established. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  this  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
letter  and  spirit  and  that  not  only  is  the' 
Americanization  bureau  established  in 
the  department  of  public  instruction,  but 
funds  have  been  provided  for  its  effec¬ 
tive  operation. 

The  executive  of  a  great  Common¬ 
wealth  has  no  more  important  obliga¬ 
tion  resting  upon  him  than  to  further  in 
every  possible  way  its  educational  inter¬ 
ests. — Public  School  Neivs,  Harrishnry, 
Pa. 


PUPILS  MAKE  AND  ENFORCE 
“  LAWS.” 


Municipal  Government  Organized  in 
Brooldyn  School — Health  Department 
Requires  Children  to  Brush  Teeth  and 
Keep  Clean. 


Pupils  .make  the  laws  and  enforce 
them  in  Public  School  37,  Brooklyn, 
where  each  class  from  the  fourth  grade 
to  the  sixth  is  organized  as  a  municipal 
government.  The  machinery  of  city  gov¬ 
ernment  is  followed  by  the  young  citi¬ 
zens,  and  each  class  has  its  mayor,  city 
council,  city  judge,  health  department, 
and  street-cleaning  department.  The 
council  meets  in  school  hours  and  passes 
its  ordinances.  The  teacher  is  present 
at  the  meetings,  but  ghe  enters  into  the 
discussion  only  at  the  request  of  the 
council  members.  The  signature  of  the 
teacher  is  necessary,  however,  to  make 
a  law  valid.  Enforcement  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  and  the  city  judge 
liolds  court  once  a  week.  Public  opinion 
usually  helps  to  enforce  the  laws  with¬ 
out  exacting  penalties,  but  sometimes  a 
transgres.sor  must  stay  after  school.  A 
first  offense  may  be  condoned,  but  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  charges  or  a  serious  offense 
ma.v  result  in  loss  of  citizenship. 

Some  classes  write  health  niles  into 
their  laws,  and  many  a  pupil  who  used 
to  brush  his  teeth  only  when  his  mother 
reminded  and  urged  him  now  does  it 
reguiarly  in  obedience  to  class  law.  The 
health  department  takes  care  of  such 
matters,  and  inspects  eacii  pupil  daily  to 
see  that  every  citizen  comes  to  school 
with  clean  hands,  face,  blouse,  and  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  neat  appearance  in  general. 
Inspection  of  textbooks  to  see  that  they 
are  well  cared  for  and  covered  is  also 
made  by  the  health  department. 

The .  street-cleaning  department  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  keeping  papers  off  the  floor. 
Wiieu  the  class  goes  home  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  health  department  sees  that  no 
scraps  are  left  in  the  desks  and  that  all 
seats  are  turned  up,  instead  of  leaving 
this  work  to  the  janitor.  This  is  done 
throughout  the  school,  so  that  the  work 
of  cleaning  the  building  is  considerably 
lessened.  Entrances,  halls,  and  stair¬ 
ways  are  looked  after  by  one  city  each 
month. 


Subpi’imary  work  has  been  inaugurated 
in  Cheshire,  Conn.  Each  year  more  than 
80  children  enter  the  first  grade,  and  of 
this  number  from  20  to  30  are  usually 
found  to  be  immature.  Selected  kinder¬ 
garten  subjects,  together  with  some  first- 
grade  work,  make  up  the  course  of  study. 
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CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE  CONSERVATION  OF 

CHILDREN’S 

LIVES. 

Valuable  Prizes  Offered  for  Essays  and  for  Lessons  on 

Safety — Teachers 

and  Pupils  Eligible. 

By  Stephen  James. 

National  safety  contests  for  grammar- 
school  pupils  and  for  grammar-school 
teachers  have  been  announced  by  tlie 
Highway  and  Highway  Transport  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  and  the  announcement 
has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response. 

State,  city,  and  county  superintendents 
of  schools  have  replied  with  letters  of 
encouragement  and  commendation,  and 
many  of  them  have  made  suggestions  for 
special  safety  campaigns. 

In  addition,  mother's  clubs,  civic  clubs, 
and  kindred  organizations  have  requested 
permission  to  assist  in  the  “  conservation 
of  children’s  lives  ”  campaign.  The 
phrase  “  conservation  of  children’s  lives  ” 
is  not  a  misnomer.  The  North  American. 
Review  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  91,000  persons  were  killed  on  the 
public  streets  and  roads  of  the  United 
States  during  the  19  months  the  United 
States  was  at  war,  a  period  during  which 
only  about  48,000  men  were  killed  in 
battle  or  died  of  wounds.  Of  the  91,000 
persons  killed,  chiefly  by  motor  vehicles, 
2.5,000  were  school  children. 

Inculcation  of  Principles  Prevents  Accident. 

Those  sponsoring  tiie  contests  believe 
that  no  pupil  who  carefully  studies  traffic 
rules  and  principles  will  be  the  victim 
of  a  motor  accident,  so  firmly  will  the 
training  be  impressed  upon  the  youthful 
mind. 

Members  of  the  Highway  and  High¬ 
way  Transport  Education  Committee  at¬ 
tach  particular  importance  to  the  contest 
among  grammar-school  teachers  who  are 
invited  to  submit  lessons  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  safe-  behavior  on  the  highways. 
Out  of  these  lessons  it  is  hoped  may 
come  certain  constructive  suggestions 
that  may  be  utilized  later  in  the  class¬ 
rooms  of  the  country  in  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  traffic  in  metropolitan  cities 
and  on  the  public  Idghways.  The  best 
of  these  lessons  will  be  made  available 
to  teachers. 

All  Grammar-School  Pupils  Elisible. 

Rules  of  the  contest  are  simple.  Any 
pupil  of  grammar-school  grade  who  is 
14  years  old  or  under  may  compete. 


Each  essay  shall  be  about  500  words  in 
length,  and  shall  be  on  the  subject  “  How 
I  Can  Make  the  Highways  More  Safe.” 
Drawings,  photographs,  or  pictures 
clipped  from  newspapers  or  magazines 
may  be  used  as  illustrations.  Finally,  all 
manuscripts  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  principal  on  or  before  December 
10,  1921. 

Lessons  May  Take  Any  Practical  Form. 

In  the  teachers’  contest  the  rules  are 
similar.  Any  grammar-school  teacher  in 
the  United  States  or  territorial  posses¬ 
sions  may  compete.  The  lessons  may 
take  the  form  of  a  lecture,  recitation, 
game,  or  drama,  and  may  be  used  as  an 
integral  part  of  any  classroom  lesson. 
Contributions  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  principal  or  superintendent  by  De¬ 
cember  10,  1921. 

It  is  not  desired  that  the  prizes  offered 
be  stressed.  The  prizes  are  given,  not  for 
their  intrinsic  value,  but  as  an-  incentive 
to  pupils  and  teachers  to  participate. 
Three  national  prizes  and  4.50  State 
prizes  will  be  given  pupils,  and  only  the 
prize  winners  in  the  States  will  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  national  prizes.  The  first 
prize  in  each  State  will  be  a  gold  medal 
and  $15  in  cash,  and  the  first  national 
prize  will  be  a  gold  watch  and  a  trip  to 
Washington. 

For  the  teachers  only  three  national 
prizes  are  offered,  the  first  being  .$500  in 
cash  and  a  trip  to  Washington  with  all 
the  attendant  expenses. 

Local  Committees  Make  First  Selections. 

After  the  essays  and  lessons  have  been 
submitted,  the  best  from  each  county  and 
city  will  be  chosen  and  sent  to  the  re¬ 
spective  State  committees,  usually  in 

care  of  the  State  superintendent  of 

schools.  The  State  committees  will 

choose  the  best  essays  and  best  lessons 
and  forward  them  to  the  Highway  Trans¬ 
port  Committee,  which  will  arrange  for 
competent  persons  to  make  the  National 
awards.  The  State  committees  will 

make  the  award  of  the  State  honors. 
Children’s  prizes  for  the  various  States 
are  prorated  on  a  basis  of  elementary 
school  enrollment. 


6;> 


An  inquiry  to  the  committee  will  bring 
an  immediate  response  with  complete 
details. 

The  committee  t'oiisists  of  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Roads;  Col.  F.  C.  Boggs,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  War  Department;  Roy  D. 
Chapin,  who  represents  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Dean 
F.  L.  Bishop,  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  who  repre.sents  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education : 
Harvey  S.  Firestone,  representing  the 
Rubber  Association  of  America ;  and 
W.  S.  Keller,  the  re]ireseutative  of  tin* 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials.  Dr.  .John  .1.  Tigert,  Conunis- 
sioner  of  Education,  is  chairman,  and 
Prof.  C.  J.  Tilden,  who  occupies  the  cliair 
of  Applied  Engineering  yieclumics,  Yale 
University,  is  diivctor. 

The  chief  function  of  (lie  committee  i-; 
the  preparation  and  dissemination  of 
authentic  data  and  information  on  higii- 
ways  and  highway  transport  for  use  in 
colleges  and  universities. 


LOANS  TO  NORMAL-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. 

The  Board  of  Eilucation  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  New  Brunswick,  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921,  will  loan  money  to  students 
who  possess  the  necessary  academic 
standing  for  admission  and  require 
financial  a.ssistance  to  enable  them  (o 
complete  the  normal-school  courses. 

The  maximum  amount  loaned  to  any 
student  will  be  $400,  which  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  dur¬ 
ing  eight  months,  beginning  SeptemiuM: — 
15  in  each  year. 

The  loan  Avlll  be  repayable  over  three 
years  (half-yearly!  w$ih  interest,  the 
first  payment  to  he  made  six  months 
after  graduaHon. 

A  condition  will  he  impo.sed  upon  tliose 
who  take  advantage  of  tlie  loan,  tliat  they 
agree  to  teach  in  New  Brunswick  for 
three  years  and  until  the  loan  is  repaid. — • 

G.  C.  Woodnaril,  Atiierican  Con.'oil, 
CampbeUton'i  X.  B: 


Pupils  who  are  mentally  normal  but 
have  fallen  behind  their  reguhir  grades 
for  various  reasons  are  assigned  to  a 
special  room  in  one  of  the  Denver  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  Such  a  pupil  remains  in 
the  special  room  for  half  of  the  school 
day,  and  the  special  teacher  gives  him 
individual  attention  in  the  subjects  that 
he  finds  most  difficult,  d’he  easier  sub¬ 
jects  of  Ihe  grade  he  takes  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  class.  Each  pupil  is  allowed  to  do  as 
much  work  as  he  can,  to  help  him  ad¬ 
vance  through  tlie  grades. 
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NOVEMBER,  1921. 


AN  AMERICAN  SHRINE  AT  BEL- 
LEAU  WOOD. 

Every  retd  American  is  proud  of  Bel- 
leau  Wood,  where  the  American  dou.gli- 
boy  and  the  marines  turned  back  the 
great  German  drive  in  the  sunimer  of 
1918.  A  proposal  lias  been  made  to  erect 
an  all-American  .shrine  in  honor  of  2,000 
heroic  lads  who  fell  at  Belleau  and  in 
the  Chateau  Thiery  drive.  This  move¬ 
ment  has  been  approved  by  President 
Harding,  Vice  President  Coolidge,  Secre¬ 
tary  Weeks,  and  others.  Marshal  Foch 
is  the  honorary  chairman  for  France. 

There  is  nothing  in  Europe  with  all  of 
its  wonderful  monuments  erected  to 
human  sacrifice  and  heroism  which  .stirs 
me  more  than  the  monument  to  the  great 
Marcpiis  Lafayette  erected  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  children,  standing  in  front  of 
the  I.oiivre.  Jt  has  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would 4)6  an  eminently  fitting  thing  if 
every  American  school  child  might  be 
given  the  oppoBtunity  on  Armistice  Day, 
November  11,  which  marks  the  opening 
of  the  International  Conference  for  Limi¬ 
tation  of  Armaments,  to  put  one  penny 
into  this  great  memorial  to  be  erected  at 
Belleau.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
ought  to  be  asked  to  give  even  a  penny 
who  does  not  care  to  do  so,  but  I  do  feel 
that  practically  idl  of  our  children  will 
be  glad  to  have  a  part  in  this  enterprise. 

The  monument  is  lo  cost  $300,000  and 
will  be  erected  at  the  point  where  the 
Americans  first  met  the  Germans.  The 
.subscriptions  will  pass  through  the  hands 
of  Government  officials  and  they  will  be 
carefully  audited.  All  expense  in  organ¬ 
izing  and  raising  the  fund  will  be  borne 
by  private  individuals.  Here  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  splendid  opportunity  for  us  to 
participate  in  a  legitimate  national 
[iroject.  Remittances  should  be  made  to 
the  Belleau  Wood  Memorial  Association, 
220  Mills  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Jno.  J.  Tigcrt. 


ROTARIANS  STIMULATE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Rotary  Clubs  are  helping  to  interest 
children  and  their  parents  in  high 
school.  In  Harri.sburg,  Pa.,  a  committee 
investigates  every  case  where  a  boy 
graduates  from  the  junior  high  school 
and  fails  to  enroll  at  the  high  school. 
Members  of  this  comittee  interview  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  boy  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  his  leaving  school.  If  the  boy 
really  wishes  to  continue  school,  but 
leaves  to  help  support  the  family,  the 
Rotarians  do  everything  they  can  to 
place  the  boy  in  a  position  at  which  he 
can  work  after  school  and  on  Satur¬ 
days.  Some  parents  want  their  boy  to 
go  to  work  at  an  early  age  as  they  did. 
The  committee  tries  to  show  such  par¬ 
ents  the  money  value  of  an  education. 

In  McAllen,  Tex.,  the  Rotai’y  Club 
“  adopts  ”  the  last  grade  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  makes  a  personal  survey 
to  find  each  pupil’s  intention  as  to  en¬ 
tering  hi.gh  school.  When  a  child  has 
not  yet  decided,  the  chib  makes  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  interest  him  in  continuing  his 
education.  The  whole  class,  one  by  one, 
is  the  guest  of  some  Rotarian  every 
week  at  luncheon.  The  gimduating  class 
and  the  business  men  give  a  joint  pro¬ 
gram.  Once  each  week  a  different  club 
member  gives  a  vocational  talk,  in  which 
the  speaker  describes  his  own  voeation, 
pointing  out  its  iidvantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages,  its  compensation  in  money  and 
in  other  returns,  and  other  facts  which 
will  enable  the  boys  to  decide  whether 
to  enter  that  vocation  or  not. 


CLEVELAND  REVIVAL  OF  CLASSI¬ 
CAL  STUDY. 

Preparation  for  the  classical  course  in 
college  will  bo  emphasized  by  a  new 
“  classical  high  school  ”  of  Cleveland. 
One  of  the  present  academic  high  schools 
will  be  converted  to  this  special  end.  It 
is  possible  that  the  new  school  will  bring 
the  study  of  Greek  back  into  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  from  which  it  was  dropped  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  .ago.  According  to  Charles 
H.  Lake,  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  senior  high  schools,  the  number 
of  pupils  desiring  cla.s.sical  training,  al¬ 
though  a  minority,  is  large  enough  to 
justify  the  setting  up  of  a  strictly  classi¬ 
cal  coui'se  in  one  high  school. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGE  OF 
ART  WORK. 

Japanese  children  liave  sent  to  Cleve¬ 
land  schools  an  exhibition  of  the  art 
work  done  in  the  .schools  of  Tokio  and 
Yokohama,  and  the  Cleveland  schools  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  have  sent  an 


exhibition  of  the  art  work  of  Cleveland 
boys  and  girls.  More  Cleveland  boys  are 
electing  art  courses  than  ever  before. 
Where  formerly  one  boy  chose  work  in 
the  art  classes,  five  or  six  now  take  these 
courses.  In  one  school  an  entire  class 
of  boys  elected  art  in  the  ninth  grade. 


THREE  YEARS  WITHOUT  SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

No  examinations  will  be  held  in  the 
schools  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  during 
the  coming  three  years.  This  conclusion 
was  reached  by  the  authorities  of  the  city 
through  the  influence  of  the  Journal  de 
Geneve,  and  the  pupils  are  highly  grati¬ 
fied.  The  feeling  of  relief  has  already 
had  a  happy  effect  on  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  children,  according  to  the 
Schweitzer  Lehrerzeitung.  If  the  experi¬ 
ment  proves  successful  examinations  will 
be  permanently  abolished. 


TEACHING  SAFETY  ON  THE 
HIGHWAYS. 

The  loss  of  life  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  on  our  highways  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  it  now 
competes  with  fire  as  our  great 
national  danger.  This  tragic  de¬ 
velopment  which  has  followed  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  motor 
vehicle  for  business  and  for  pleas¬ 
ure  lays  a  responsibility  on  teach¬ 
ers  as  well  as  pupils  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life. 

Thousands  of  school  children 
are  injured  or  killed  every  year  , 
because  of  carelessness  or  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road. 
The  work  of  educators  in  cities 
like  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  St. 
Louis  shows  that  accidents  and 
death  may  be  reduced  fully  one- 
half  by  teaching  the  children  how 
to  protect  themselves.  Various 
methods  may  he  used  to  fix  on  the 
child’s  mind  his  responsibility  for 
his  own  movements  on  the  street 
and  at  the  crossings. 

It  therefore  behooves  our  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  to  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  training  of  boys 
and  girls  on  how  to  conduct 
themselves  on  the  highways.  The 
recently  announced  contests  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  High¬ 
way  and  Highway  Transport 
Education  Committee  will  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  greater  effort 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  combating  this  new 
danger,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  I 
by  these  means  the  lives  of  many  I 
of  our  -  children  will  be  saved  I 
who  otherwise  might  be  maimed 
and  killed. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  also 
heartily  approves  of  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  “  Safety  Week  ”  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  safety  on  the 
highways,  as  has  been  planned  by 
the  several  States. — Jno.  ./.  Tifjert, 
United  States  I’oininissioncr  of  Ed\i- 
eaticyn. 
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SUMMER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
OF  LOUISIANA. 


More  Than  7,500  Students — Attendance 
Adds  a  Year  to  Life  of  Teacher’s  Cer* 
tificate.  > 


By  .John  R.  Conniff,  Chairman  State 
Examining  Committee. 

Summer  normal  schools  for  white  per¬ 
sons,  teachers,  and  prospective  teachers 
were  conducted  during  the  summer  of 
1921  in  nine  of  the  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  of  Louisiana  with  an  enrollment  of 
5,502  students,  distributed  as  follows : 


Tulane-  University  of  Louisiana,  New 

Orleans _ 1,  357 

Louisiana  State  Normal  College,  Natch¬ 
itoches  _ 1,  120 

Louisiana  State  University  A.  &  M. 

College,  Baton  Rouge _  762 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Rus- 

ton _  680 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Industrial  In¬ 
stitute,  Lafayette _  663 

Loyola  University,  New  Oi-leans _  568 

Florida  Parishes  Summer  Normal 

School  Franklinton _  190 

Louisiana  College,  Pineville _  07 

Centenary  College,  Shreveport _  65 


There  were  also  28  summer  normal 
scliools  for  Negro  students,  teachers,  and 
prospective  teachers,  scattered  over  the 
State.  These  Negro  summer  normal 
schools  were  taught  by  Negro  teachers 
for  iP  session  of  eight  weeks  and  had  an 
enrollment  of  2,090  students. 

Certificates  of  summer-scliool  credit 
are  issued  to  all  summer-school  students 
who  pui’sue  successfully  the  courses  of¬ 
fered  by  the  various  summer  schools. 
These  summer-school  credits  have  the 
value  of  5  per  cent  in  an  examination  for 
teachers’  certificates  or  may  be  used  to 
extend  a  teacher’s  certificate  for  one 
year. 

Certificates  Renewable  on  Summer  Work. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  State 
board  of  education  high-school  and  first- 
grade  teachers’  certificates,  the  highest 
grade  of  teachers’  certificates  issued  by 
the  State  and  valid  foi-  five  years,  can  be 
renewed  only  through — 

(a)  The  application  of  tliree  certifi¬ 
cates  of  reading  course  credit. 

(b)  The  application  of  three  college- 
hour  credits  in  professional  subjects 
earned  in  a  State-approved  normal  school 
or  college  during  a  regular  session,  a 
summer  session,  or  in  correspondence 
cour.ses. 

(c)  Or,  the  application  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  (a)  and  (6)  that  will  form  the 
equivalent  of  (a)  or  (b). 

Examinations  for  teachers’  certificates 
are  held  three  times  annually  in  all 
parishes  of  the  State.  The  questions  of 
examination  are  prepared  by  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  State  examining  committee 
and  are  forwarded  under  the  seal  of  the 
State  to  the  parish  supex’intendents  of 
schools.  The  envelopes  containing  exam¬ 
ination  questions  are  opened  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the-  examinees  and  the  papers 
written  in  answer  to  these -questions  are 
forwarded  to  the  State  department  of 
education.  After  the  papers  have  beeh 
graded  and  the  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  tabulated,  the  names  of  the  exami¬ 
nees  are  forwarded  to  the  office  of  tlio 
State  department  of  education  and  the 
certificates  issued  to  the  successful 
examinees. 

In  the  examination  for  teachers’  cer¬ 
tificates  held  in  the  various  parishes  of 
the  State  after  the  close  of  the  summer 
normal  schools,  there  were  3,000  appli¬ 
cants,  an  indication  that  the  supply  of 
teachers  for  the  session  1921-22  will  be 
adequate. 


TRAVELING  EXHIBIT  FOR  MOD¬ 
ERN  LANGUAGES. 

Customs  and  language  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Latin-America  ai*e  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  traveling  exhibit  which  was 
shown  for  a  week  at  a  time  in  each  of 
the  New  York  City  high  schools.  The 
material  was  collected  by  a  committee 
cho.sen  from  all  the  high  schools,  one 
^lember  for  French  and  one  for  Spanish 
representing  each  school.  Postcards, 
coins,  stamps,  newspapers  and  magazines, 
laces,  textiles,  posters,  albums  of  pupils’ 
work,  maps,  charts  of  all  kinds,  and  a  few 
stati.stical  tables  were  included  in  the 
exhibit.  The  French  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  took  an  active  part  in  preparing 
the  material  as  well  as  contributing 
funds.  The  French  High  Commission 
and  many  business  houses  engaged  in  in¬ 
ternational  ti’ade  also  assisted. 


TENEMENT  CHILDREN  GROW  FINE 
FLOWERS. 

“A  garden  for  every  child  ”  was  the  slogan 
at  the  exhibition  of  plants  grown  at  home  by 
New  York  City  school  children.  More  than 
5,000  plants,  many  of  them  in  bloom,  were 
shown  in  a  city  armory.  Each  school  dis¬ 
trict  had  its  own  divusion.  Earlier  in  the 
year  the  schools  distributed  young  plants  to 
the  pupils,  who  took  them  home  and  cared 
for  them,  bringing  them  back  in  time  for 
the  exhibit. 

The  10  best  specimens  from  each  school 
were  shown,  and  from  these  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  were  selected.  A  medal  was  awarded 
to  each  of  the  two  pupils  showing  the  best 
plants.  The  best  representative  of  each 
borough  and  of  each  district  also  received 
a  medal. 


BIG  COURSES  IN  HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


Nearly  700  in  One  Course — No  Chance 
for  Personal  Contact  Between  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  Student. 


Several  of  the  elementary  cour-ses  in 
Harvard  College  are  bigger  this  year 
than  they  have  ever  been.  In  part  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  inci'eased  size  of 
the  freshman  class,  but  it  is  also  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  working  of  the  new 
rules  relating  to  the  choice  of  electives 
studies.  These  rules  now  provide  that 
every  undergraduate,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  bachelor’s  degree,  must  take  at  least 
one  course  in  each  of  four  designated 
fields  or  subjects.  There  has  been,  tliis 
autumn,  a  very  marked  influx  into  some 
of  these  courses;  in  one  case  the  enroll¬ 
ment  is  nearly  700. 

From  the  .standpoint  of  effective  edu¬ 
cation  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this 
development  can  be  viewed  with  satis¬ 
faction.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  the  large  lecture  course  has  been  a 
weak  feature  of  American  university  edu¬ 
cation.  It  precludes  all  chance  of  per¬ 
sonal  contact  between  the  professor  and 
his  students ;  it  means  that  much  of  the 
follow-up  work  must  be  devolved  upon 
assistants.  It  is  quite  true  that  even  In 
courses  of  moderate  size  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility  must  be  lodged 
with  these  younger  members  of  the 
teaching  staff;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  every 
increase  in  the  enrollment  removes  the 
students  a  notch  farther  away  from  the 
professor  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
course.  .  -  . 

Some  years  ago  the  division  of  educa¬ 
tion  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
teaching  methods-  used  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-oi-ganized  departments 
in  Harvard  College.  The  results  of  tliis 
study  indicated  that  a  vulnerable  point 
in  our  whole  scheme  of  instruction  is 
the  necessity  of  I'elying  to  a  considerable 
degree  upon  the  competence  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  immature  assistants  whenever 
courses  grow  beyond  a  certain  size. 

When  the  University  of  California  an¬ 
nounced  an  enrollment  of  1,009  students 
in  a  single  course  at  that  institution  a 
year  ago,  a  good  many  educators  stood 
agha.st.  “■How  can  effective  teaching  be 
done  on  ahy  such  scale?”  they  asked. 
We  are  not  far  from  the  stage  at  which 
the  same  question  can  be  appropriately 
raised  within  our  own  precincts.  Some¬ 
where  or  other  there  must  be  a  point  at 
which  the  law  of  diminishing  i-eturns  be¬ 
gins  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the 
college  classroom.  —  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin. 
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COUNTY  TAXES  MAINTAIN 
DENTAL  CLINICS. 


Teeth  of  School  Children  of  McDowell 
County,  Va.,  Treated  at  Public 
Expense — Improved  Condition  No¬ 
ticeable. 


I!y  I..  ,T.  Hanifan,  Superintendent, 

Browns  Creek  District. 

Kroo  school  dental  clinics  are  now  cost¬ 
ing;-  :McDowc11  County,  W.  Va.,  about 
.$5(1.(100  a  year,  and  the  money  is  raised 
wliolly  by  county  taxation.  The  plan  has 
tlie  liearty  support  of  the  taxpayers  who 
realize  that  tlie  cost  is  much  less  than 
work  of  the  same  extent  and  quality  could 
))e  laid  in  any  other  way. 

Without  this  public  entei’prise  the  teeth 
of  a  great  many  of  the  children  would  be 
neglected  to  their  great  disadvantage  and 
possibly  to  their  permanent  injury.  In  a 
few  years  it  is  certain  that  the  improved 
condition  of  the  teeth  of  our  young 
people  will  be  very  noticeable  when  com¬ 
pared  with  tlie  teeth  of  children  in  other 
communities. 

Private  Enterprise  Adopted  by  County. 

The  frtx!  school  dental  clinic  of  Mc- 
I  lowt'll  County  began  as  a  private  enter¬ 
prise.  In  1917  Col.  .Tames  Ellwood  .Tones 
pi'ovided  at  his  own  expense  a  school 
dental  clinic  at  Mayberry,  and  in  the 
same  year  at  the  suggestion  of  Col.  .Tones 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  authorizing  the  county  court  of 
McDowell  County  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  at  public  expense  a  free  dental  clinic 
for  resident  children  under  the  age  of  16 
-yuars.  The  bill  passed  both  houses  on 
.lanuary  24,  1919,  with  but  one- dissenting 
vole,  and  was  approved  by  the  governor 
on  Februar.v  6,  1919.  The  voters  of  Mc¬ 
Dowell  County  approved  the  act  by 
sjiecial  election  held  on  .Tune  21,  1919, 
by  a  majority  of  898  votes. 

Accordingly  the  county  court  of  McDow¬ 
ell  County  established  a  free  dental  clinic 
for  the  county  and  appointed  as  director 
Di'.  G.  T.  Epling.  The  work  began  at  dif-- 
ferent  points  in  the  county  on  September 
35,  1919.  Twelve  dentists  and  11  dental 
hygienists  wore  employed  for  the  work, 
all  appointed  by  the  director,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  county  court.  All 
accounts  arc  approved  by  the  county 
court  and  audited  by  the  State  tax  com¬ 
missioner. 

National  Government  Contributes  Equipment. 

Fortunately  for  the  clinic  the  United 
States  War  Department  contributed  for 
about  10  per  cent  of  their  value  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dental  supplies :  Twenty  white 
enamel  dental  cabinets,  20  electrical  den¬ 


tal  engines,  20  fountain  cuspidors,  20 
white  enameled  dental  chairs,  and  20  port¬ 
able  dental  outfits.  Where  curi’ents  were 
not  available  Presto-O-Lite  equipments# 
were  installed. 

On  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  the 
mouths  treated,  the  major  part  of  the 
■work  was  done  in  repairing  diseased 
teeth.  For  this  reason  the  educational 
work,  which  is  a  prime  object  of  the  clinic, 
had  to  be  neglected  the  first  year,  but  for 
this  purpose  a  competent  man  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  ensuing  year.  Films  and 
other  devices  are  used  to  teach  the 
children  how  to  care  for  their  teeth.  A 
dental  nurse  is  also  employed. 

The  cost  of  treating  each  pupil  is  ,$4.20. 
The  director  estimates  that  the  .same 
treatment  of  some  pupils,  if  done  at  regu¬ 
lar  dental  prices,  would  amount  to  from 
$75  to  $100  for  each  pupil  and  that  the 
cost  of  treating  one  family  would  have 
co.st  at  least  $300  at  regular  prices. 


FURNITURE  WORTH  .$300  IS  MADE 
FOR  $20. 

Wise  spending  is  lielieved  in  liy  pupils  of 
Angelo  Patri’s  school,  New  York  City. 
Sometime  ago  the  sewing  department  won 
a  cash  prize  of  $20.  The  girls  of  the  prize- 
winning  class  had  been  wi.shing  for  a  chance 
to  furnish  a  four-room  apartment  as  a  moi^el 
for  the  home-making  course,  but  $20  seemed 
a  drop  in  the  ocean,  ju^ing  by  furniture 
prices  as  marked  in  the  shops.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  without  sjiending  a  cent  lieyond  the 
$20,  they  acquired  a  set  that  included  a 
bedroom  dresser,  a  mirrored  dressing  table, 
and  a  dining  room  buffet,  all  of  solid  oak. 

The  miracle  was  achieved  bj^enlisting  the 
help  of  the  Iroys  of  the  joinery  shop.  The 
$20  bought  the  raw  material,  and  the  girls 
and  boys  together  planned  the  furniture. 
Then  the  boys  set  to  work  to  make  it  in  the 
shop.  How  they  succeeded  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  outsiders  think  the  set  is 
worth  $300.  The  transaction  was  profitable 
all  round,  as  the  home  economics  class  and 
the  joinery  class  w'ere  afforded  practical 
lessons,  and  the  school  has  the  furniture. 


HABANA  SCHOOL  OF  SUGAR  • 
RAISING. 

Escuela  Azucarera  de  la  llabana  was 
founded  in  1907,  and  from  1909  it  has 
been  operated  as  a  free  institution.  In 
the  school  grounds  experiments  are  made 
in  growing  cane  for  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  first  course  includes  ele-- 
mentary  chemistry  and  analytical  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  mathematics,  rudiments  of 
natural  history  a'nd  agriculture,  and  the 
analysis  of  sugar  cane  and  its  products. 
The  second  course  includes  elementary 


COOPERATIVE  SCHOOLS  FOR 
FOREIGN-BORN. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  Manufacturers  Join 
Public  School  Authorities  in  Main¬ 
taining  Classes  for  Aliens. 


Manufacturing  companies  cooperate 
with  the  public-school  authorities  in  giv¬ 
ing  instruction  to  foreign-born  men  and 
Avomeu  in  Worcester,  Mass.  At  about  a 
dozen  plants,  mostly  steeluind  iron  works, 
classes  are  held  during  the  noon  hour,  be¬ 
fore  or  after  w'orking  .shifts,  in  the  late 
afternoon,  or  after  working  hours. 
Thirty-three  .such  classes  were  held  in 
1920-21,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  year. 

Day  classes  for  foreign-born  men  and 
women  are  conducted  in  the  school  build¬ 
ings  also,  seven  clas.ses  for  men  out  of 
employment  being  held  mornings  or 
afternoons,  or  both,  and  seven  classes 
in  the  afternoon  for  women  who  can  not 
come  evenings.  Some  of  the  women’s 
classes  meet  in  community  building.s.  In 
one  school  a  special  room  has  been  as¬ 
signed  for--  recently  landed  Italian  immi¬ 
grants,  \flio  may  come  w-hen  they  please 
and  stay  as  long  as  they  wish.  A  spe¬ 
cially  trained  teacher  is  in  charge  fi'oni 
9  to  11.45  a.  m.  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m. 
About  90  men  are  registered  in  this  class. 

Seventy  evening  classes  are  held,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  117  clas.ses  altogether  or¬ 
ganized  during  the  year  for  foreign-born 
men  and  women  who  could  not  read  and 
write  the  English  language.  This  is  an 
increase  of  more  tlian  200  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  year,  when  35  such  classes 
were  held.  In  1920-21  there  were  31 
teachers  engaged  in  this  work,  all  of 
them  on  part-time.  This  year  77  part- 
time  and  4  full-time  teachers  are  em¬ 
ployed. 


and  analytical  chemistry,  physics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  study  of  the  growth  of  cane, 
and  special  analyses.  The  third  .course 
includes  sugar  business  methods,  account¬ 
ing,  mechanical  drawing,  applied  me¬ 
chanics,  applied  electricity,  and  a  course 
in  biology  and  bacteriology.  In  addition 
there  is  a  speci’il  course  in  fermentation, 
which  includes  the  consideration  of  alco¬ 
hol  and  fermented  drinks. — Bulletin,  Pun 
American  Union. 


How  Wisconsin  grandmothers  kept 
house  is  shown  to  the  rural  schools  by  a 
traveling  exhibit  of  pioneer  domestic  aids 
sent  out  by  the  State  Historical  Museum, 
Madison. 
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A  GENERATION  BOWED  TO  MA¬ 
TERIALISM. 

(Cjantinued  from  page  -W.) 
inuile  them  the  leading  influence *iu  the 
English  community,  because  they  consti¬ 
tuted  its  aristocracy  of  wealth,  culture, 
('ducation,  and  character. 

Then,  glimpsing  the  contrast  between 
American  and  English  life,  he  pointed  out 
to  tile  college  men  before  him  that  to 
them  was  reserved  a  closely  correspond¬ 
ing  position  in  the  American  community. 
No  aristocracy  of  inherited  wealth,  posi¬ 
tion,  title,  distinction  existed  here;  the 
real  aristocracy  was  that  of  intellect  of 
the  university  aiid  college  men,  who,  he 
said,  occupied  here  the  place  corre.spond- 
ing  to  tiiat  of  the  old  county  aristocracy 
in  Englanjl. 

Substantial  Changes  in  30  Years. 

It  is  hardly  a  rounded  generation  since 
that  analy.sis  was  presented  by  the  great 
New  England  senator ;  yet  I  suspect  that 
if  he  were  speaking  in  my  place  to-day 
lie  would  make  a  very  different  address 
than  he  made  three  decades  ago  at  Am¬ 
herst.  He  would  note  that,  on  tlie  one 
side,  we  have  come  to  esteem  education 
not  as  the  privilege  of  the  fortunate  few, 
lint  rather  as  the  obligation  and  the  due 
of  society  to  the  very  largest  possible 
number  of  its  membei’S.  He  would  de¬ 
scry  that  private  pliilanthropy  and  public 
policy  have  united  in  pouring  out  Avealtli 
in  tills  cause  with  a  lavishuess  that  even 
in  his  day  would  have  seemed  fabulous. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  side,  he  would  see 
tliat.  despite  all  this  generosity,  the  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  of  the  country  have 
utterly  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  people,  hungering  and  thirst¬ 
ing  for  knowledge,  culture,  vision.  He 
would  find  that  his  aristocracy  of  intel¬ 
lect  was  being  trained  in  institutions  still 
inadefiuately  endowed,  under  college  fac¬ 
ulties  and  public-school  teachers  whose 
liniite<l  incomes  compelled  them  to  envy 
the  affluence  of  the  trained  artisan.  He 
would  learn  that  in  the  mad  pursuit  of 
money,  materialism,  and  the  indulgences 
wliich  go  with  them  we  have  tended  oft- 
times  to  make  scliolars'hip  and  culture 
subordinate  to  these.  Our  generation  has 
l>owed  at  the  altar  of  mechanism  and 
industrial  organization,  and  in  its  devo¬ 
tions  has  too  far  forgotten  that,  after 
all,  the  enduring  things  are  of  a  higher 
and  very  different  sort.  And  I  tliink  he 
would  warn  us  that  we  have  come  on  the 
time  when  we  must  make  these  splen¬ 
did  materiai  achievements,  needful  and 
gratefull.v  possessed,  the  bases  and  but¬ 
tresses  for  an  advancing  conception  of 
eternal  verities  which  are  not  of  stone 
or  steel,  but  yet  a  thousand  times  more 
lasting.  *  *  * 


Nation  Confronts  an  Edncaiional  Criii*. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Nation  confronts  an  educational  crisis. 
From  every  corner  of  the  land,  from 
country,  town,  and  city,  comes  the  same 
report  that  the  housing  capacity  for  our 
public  schools  is  inadequate ;  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  pupils  have  no  place  for 
their  studies ;  that  teachers  can  not  be 
listed  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  lliat 
school  revenues  are  insufficient. 

From  the  colleges  and  universities  goes 
up  the  same  cry.  From  the  primary  to 
the  post-graduate  school  there  is  de¬ 
mand  for  facilities  far  beyond  present 
provision.  The  war  caused  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  an  army  of  school  and  college 
teachers  from  their  profession.  The  in¬ 
creasing  specialization  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  has  created  astonisliiug  demand 
for  men  and  women  of  both  liberal  and 
specialized  education. 

VVe  Have  Been  Spending  Our  Capital. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  com¬ 
munity  was  ready  to  absorb  into  its 
activities  so  great  a  proportion  of  people 
highly  trained  and  intellectualiy  dis¬ 
ciplined.  It  may  be  said  that,  iu  this 
realm  of  education,  we  have  been  draw¬ 
ing  on  our  capital,  instead  of  spending 
the  annual  increment  only ;  we  have  been 
taking  the  teachers  away  from  the 
schools,  and  leaving  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  deficit  in  our  capacity  to  turn  out 
that  product  of  disciplined  minds  which 
only  can  be  insured  through  ever-expand¬ 
ing  facilities.  If  I  may  employ  a 
homely  analogy,  which  I  trust  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  we  have  a  vastly  in¬ 
creased  supply  of  basic  material  to  be  put 
through  our  educational  mechanism ;  we 
have  correspondingly  increased  the  fliarket 
for  the  finished  product,  but  we  are  not 
maintaining  the  refining  processes  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale.  And  it  happens 
that  this  particular  refined  product  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  tlie  continuance 
of  our  institutions  and  our  civilization. 

Americans  Support  Education  Lavishly. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this  is  not  a 
condition  which  leads  us  to  pessimism  or 
misgivings.  I  would  not  wish  it  to  be 
otherwise.  If  ever  we  “  catch  up  ”  in 
provision  of  educational  facilities,  it  will 
mean  to  me,  not  that  our  problem  is 
solved,  but  that  we  have  our  first  occa¬ 
sion  of  real  concern.  For  no  people  ever 
approached  the  lavishness  with  which, 
from  public  revenue  and  private  purse, 
Americans  have  given  to  support  educa¬ 
tion  ;  nowhere:-has  it  been  .so  easy  for  the 
poor  man  or  woman  to  gain  its  richest 
privilege.  Yet,  the  more  generously  we 
provide  to-day,  the  greater  is  the  de¬ 
ficiency  to-morrow ;  and  I  am  glad  it  is 
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thu-s.  So  long  as  the  eagerness  for  edu¬ 
cation  outruns  our  most  generous  pro¬ 
vision  of  facilities,  there  will  be  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  are  going  ahead,  not  back¬ 
ward.  I  am  glad  that,  though  we  luive 
billions  of  investment  in  our  educational 
plant,  there  are  yet  more  people  seeking 
education,  more  demands  for  educated 
people  than  can  be  cared  for. 

Only  Hope  in  United  Effort. 

So  long  as  I  find  that  the  proportion 
of  public  revenue  properly  devoted  to 
education  is  increasing,  I  desire  to  be 
counted  among  tho.se  in  public  life  read.v 
and  anxious  to  struggle  with  the  problem 
of  raising  the  necessary  revenues.  But 
in  that  struggle,  public  officials  require 
the  help  and  counsel  of  ever.v  citizen  who 
\isionS  the  vital  nature  of  this  problem. 
Only  by  such  united  effort  can  we  hope 
to  meet  this,  or  indeed  any  of  the  urgent 
demands  which  these  anxious  times  are 
pressing  upon  ns. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  drive 
home  to  the  whole  American  people  the 
conviction  of  needed  concern  for  our  edu¬ 
cational  necessities.  We  must  have  more 
and  better  teacher.s,  and  to  get  them  the 
profession  must  be  compen.sated  as  it  de¬ 
serves.  Out  of  some  experience  in  l)Oth, 
I  feel  qualified  to  assure  you  that  there 
are  two  departments,  at  least,  of  human 
activity,  which  will  never  strongly  at¬ 
tract  those  who  seek  the  mei’ely  sub¬ 
stantial  rewards.  Those  two  are  teach¬ 
ing  and  the  public  service.  There  are  re¬ 
wards,  real  and  highly  gratifying,  for 
(hose  who  engage  in  them,  but  they  are 
not  found  in  accumulations,  wealth,  and 
(he  indulgences  which  wealth  makes  pos¬ 
sible.  They  are  in  the  consciousness  of 
service  rendered.  ' 

Educational  Establishment  Needs  Devout  Support. 

I  wouUl  not  attempt  to  attract  men  or 
women  to  these  vocations  through  prom^ 
i.ses  of  merely  substantial  advantage.Sr 
but  I  would  lift  up  a  iMacedonian  call, 
iu  behalf  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  to 
men  and  women  who  feel  the  urge  to 
public  usefulness.  IMore  even  than 
money  and  endowments,  our  educational 
establishment  needs  the  devout,  unselfish 
sustaining  support  of  people  moved  by 
instincts  of  patriotism  and  service. 
These,  thus  inspired,  may  bo  sure  that 
the  American  public  will  recompense 
them,  in  such  a  service  as  this,  to  tlu^ 
best  of  its  ability;  and  my  plea  to-day  is 
for  that  largest  possible  liberality. 

There  is  another  side,  equally  worth.v 
of  suggestion  here.  The  ambition  for 
education  and  its  opportunities  is  one 
which  men  have  entertained  from  the 
earliest  understanding  of  what  culture 
means.  To  those  who  have  had  the  con- 
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suming,  the  inextinguishable  ambition, 
its  gratification  has  someliow  always 
come.  It  has  not  inevitably  come  to  him 
who  merely  regarded  a  college  course  as 
an  agreeable  experience  and  an  obvious' 
part  of  the  genteel  preparation  of  a  well- 
iiiaunered  young  man ;  but  it  has  been 
well-nigh  the  assured  endowment  of  who¬ 
ever  wanted  it  so  earnestly,  so  persist¬ 
ently,  that  he  was  willing  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  for  it. 

I  am  not  sure  that  our  young  people 
are  living  up  to  that  full  estimate  of  an 
education’s  worth.  I  doubt  if  there  is  as 
much  of  plain  living  aud  high  thinking 
in  academic  shades  as  there  was  once,  or 
miglit  well  be  now.  Among  tlie  men  I 
liave  known  who  “  worked  their  way 
througli  college,”  the  ultimate  evaluations 
of  their  careers  have  seemed  to  warrant 
impression  that  education  which  comes 
high  to  its  possessor  is  worth  several 
times  as  much  as  education  that  merely 
comes  higli  to  struggling  and  sacrificing 
parents. 

Need  ETidcnce  of  Students’  Sacrifice. 

It  might  be  an  incentive,  too,  to  under¬ 
paid  professors  aud  iustimctors  to  go  on 
untiringly  if  they  were  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  more  of  evidence  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  were  making  sacrifices  correspond¬ 
ing  to  their  own.  I  recall  a  clever  young 
man  who  held  a  chair  in  a  small  college 
and  was  regarded  as  promising  a  bril¬ 
liant  career  in  scliolarship.  He  liad  de¬ 
veloped  a  specialized  proficiency  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  science,  which  made  him  mucli  souglit 
after  by  concerns  engaged  in  a  particular 
line  of  war  indust^J^  At  length  he  re¬ 
signed  and  accepted  a  position  with  one 
of  them.  To  some  expostulations  of  an 
academic  associate,  he  replied  : 

To  be  honest,  I  have  tired  a  bit  of 
living  on  less  than  many  of  my  pupils 
spend.  I  have  lectured  to  a  good  many 
young  men  whose  allowances  were  twice 
my  salary,  and  who  in  a  few  years  after 
graduation  were  using  wliat  I  had  taught 
them  to  earn  five  times  my  income.  Why 
shouldn’t  I  try  the  experiment  of  living 
in  comfort  and  worrying  over  my  income- 
tax  statement? 

I  can  not  prescidbe  the  cure,  but  much 
of  the  unrest  of  the  world  to-day  is 
chargeable  to  our  living  too  rapiflly.  and 
too  extravagantly,  and  colleges  have  seen 
the  reflex  of  it  in  conditions  described  by 
sentiments  above  quoted.  It  would  be 
fine  to  drive  to  restored  simplicity,  and 
turn  the  savings  to  widened  facilities, 
and  the  healthful  practice  to  the  making 
of  better  men  and  women. 

Along  with  all  this  thei’e  is  tlie  ol)li- 
gation  to  maintain  and  encourage  tlie 
smaller  colleges,  among  which  none  is 
entitled  to  claim  so  romantic  and  appeal¬ 
ing  a  liistory  as  the  institution  wliose 
guests  we  are  to-day.  It  is  the  small 


college  that  democratizes  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  ;  that  brings  it  within  tlie  vision 
and  means  of  tlie  average  young  man  and 
woman.  Here,  too,  the  student  finds  that 
intimate  association  with  his  instructors 
which  is  impossible  in  the  greatest  uni¬ 
versities,  and  which  so  largely  counter¬ 
vails  the  advantage  of  tlie  wealthier  in¬ 
stitutions  in  endowments  ai.  I  facilities. 

Strong  Men  Often  in  Modest  Environment. 

The  essence  of  a  great  school  is  not  in 
marble  and  mortar  and  architecture;  nor 
yet  in  multitude  of  matriculants.  The 
substance  of  scholarship  is  not  in  accu¬ 
mulated  tomes  and  musty  manuscripts. 
We  liear  much  of  tlie  traditions  of  famous 
universities,  but  if  we  look  into  tliem  we 
commonly  find  that  they  concern  men, 
men  wlio  have  stamped  their  personali¬ 
ties,  who  iiave  given  of  their  generous 
natures,  who  have  colored  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  about  tliem.  And  men  who 
are  big  and  strong  enough  to  do  that  are 
as  likely  to  be  found  in  the  modest  as  in 
the  impressive  envii’onment. 

If  you  will  analyze  the  traditions  of 
William  and  Maiy  you  will  agree  wivh  me 
tliat  George  Wythe,  whom  Jefferson  lov¬ 
ingly  and  reverently  called  “  the  Aristides 
of  America,”  could  never  have  exerted 
so  determining  an  influence  over  his 
pupils  had  their  associations  been  the' 
casual  ones  of  student  aud  teacher  in  a 
great  modern  university.  And  there  was 
Col.  Ewell,  soldier  and  scholar,  who  held 
the  presidency  of  his  beloved  William  and 
Mary  during  the  years,  following  the 
Civil  War,  when  for  want  of  funds 
the  university  suspended.  Tliere  were 
neitlier  students  nor  money ;  the  build¬ 
ings  had  been  left  ruins  in  the  wake  of 
war;  but  tliere  was  the  unbroken  faith, 
the  stout  heart  of  that  grand  old  man 
whom  the  late  Senator  Hoar  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  speech  at  Harvard  in  1886 : 

Tiie  stout-hearted  old  president  still 
rings  the  morning  bell  aud  keeps  tlie 
charter  alive;  and  I  want  to  salute  him 
to-day  from  Harvard,  and  I  sliould  value 
it  more  than  any  public  iionor  or  private 
good  fortune  that  could  come  to  me  if  I 
might  live  to  see  that  old  historic  college 
of  Virginia  endowed  anew  with  liberal 
aid  of  the  sons  of  Harvard. 

Small  Colleges  Do  Not  Remain  Small. 

Col.  Ewell’s  affection  for  his  alma  mater 
was  Ihe  sentiment  that  thousands  of  men 
entertain  for  the  small  colleges  that  af¬ 
forded  them  the  education  they  could 
never  have  secured  at  great  institutions. 
Our  trouble  is  not  that  tliere  are  too  many 
small  colleges,  but  that  there  are  not 
enough  of  them.  In  this  teeming,  tliis 
riotously  rich  and  growing  America,  they 
wili  not  stay  small.  The  small  college 
of  yesterday  is  the  great  school  of  to-day ; 


the  pioneer  prairie  universities  of  a  few 
decades  ago  now  count  their  faculties  in 
hundreds,  their  students  far  into  the 
thousands,  and  are  the  wonders  of  the 
academic  world.  Let  us  not  fear  for  the 
place  of  the  small  college  in  American 
life;  let  us  rather  give  it  all  encourage¬ 
ment  in  its  iieginnings  and  in  those  peri¬ 
ods  of  struggle  and  d<‘pression  such  as 
William  aud  Mary  has  so  many  times 
known  aud  so  splendidly  survived. 

There  is  no  more  intere.stiug  educa¬ 
tional  story  than  that  of  the  rise  of  the 
State  universities  which  liave  grown  up 
in  almost  all  of  the  States ;  of  city  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  maintained  wholly 
or  in  part  as  nuiniciiial  institutions  of 
higher  learning;  finally,  of  that  great 
rnajority  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  been  built  and  maintaineel 
through  the  interest  and  philanthropy  of 
religious  denominations  or  of  citizens  in¬ 
spired  only  by  the  wish  to  encourage 
learning. 

Hopes  Justified  by  Widening  Intelligence. 

In  no  country  or  age  has  there  been  so 
constant  and  generous  support  for  educa¬ 
tion.  Wise  men  have  seen  in  this  marked 
American  characteristic  an  eloquent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  soundness  of  our  individual¬ 
istic  society  and  the  security  of  those 
institutions  of  popular  government  on 
which  it  rests.  At  the  last,  our  hopes  for 
the  evolution  of  a  constantly  improving 
system  of  human  organization  will  find 
their  justificatioji  in  the  widening,  the 
deepening,  tlie  universalization  of  that 
intelligence,  that  moral  consciousness 
which  furnish  inspiration  for  every 
human  advance.  Believing  this,  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  tlie  American  Nation  believes 
it,  I  salute  as  high  exemplar  and  ideal 
the  spirit  that  has  fostered,  maintained, 
and  is  now  summoning  to  a  new’  place 
and  greatness,  this  Spartan  among  Ameri¬ 
can  universities,  the  College  of  William 
aud  Mary,  in  Virginia. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  HELPS  HOME 
WORK. 

Junior  high-school  boys  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  acquire  skill  in  the  manual-training 
department  and  put  it  to  practical  use  at 
home  as  well  as  in  the  classroom.  Some 
of  the  jobs  done  at  home  by  these  boys 
are  the  following:  Mending  a  leaking 
roof,  repairing  fences,  building  garage, 
mending  steps,  screening  house,  iiistaliing 
electric  lights,  helping  to  repair  barn, 
papering  rooms,  staining  and  waxing 
flooi’s.  The  boys  also  made  much  of  the 
furniture  for  the  practice  house  used  by 
the  girls  of  the  home-economics  classes. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


state. 

Capital. 

Name. 

Title. 

Beginning 
of  service  of 
incumbent. 

Montgomery . 

John  W.  Abercrombie . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

1920 

Juneau . 

Lester  D.  Henderson . . . 

Commissioner  of  education . 

May  10,1917 

Phoenix . 

Miss  Elsie  Tolos . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

1921 

J.  L.  Bond . 

. do . 

Dec.  1, 1916 

WmC.  Wood . 

Januai^'-jigiO 
Oct.  18,1913 
1921 

A.  R.  Lang . 

Superintendent  of  schools . 

Denver . 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Craig . 

Superintendent  of  public  Instniction . 

Hartford . 

A.  B.  Meredith . 

Commissioner  of  education . 

1920 

H.  V.  Holloway . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

1921 

F.  W.  Ballou . 

Superintendent  of  schools . 

July  1, 1920 

Tallahas^see . 

W.  N.  Sheats . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Jan.  7,1913 

M.  L.  Britttain . 

Superintendent  of  schools . 

1910 

Honolulu's  . . 

Vaughan  MaoCaughew . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Apr.  1,1919 

Miss  Ethel  E.  Redfield . 

. do . 

Jan.  8,1917 

Francis  O.  Blair . 

. do . 

1903 

Bemamin  J.  Burris . 

. do . 

1921 

P.  E.  McCIenahan . 

. do . 

July  1,1919 
Januarv,1919 

Miss  Lorraine  E.  Wooster . 

. do . 

George  W.  Colvin . 

. do . 

Jan.  1, 1920 

Baton  Rouge . 

T.  H.  Harris . 

Superintendent  of  education . 

Aug.  1.5, 1908 

Augusta . 

Augustus  0.  Thomas . 

Superintendent  of  public  schools . 

July  1, 1917 

Baltimore . 

Albert  S.  Cook . 

Superintendent  of  schools . 

1920 

Pavson  Smith . 

Cohiniissioner  of  education . 

July  1, 1910 

Lansing . 

Thomas  E.  John.son . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

1919 

St.  Paul . 

J.  M.  McConnell . 

Commissioner  of  education . 

1919 

W.  F.  Bond . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Sept.  16, 1916 

Sam  A  Baker . 

. do . 

January,  1919 

Miss  May  Tnmiper . 

1917 

.John  M.  Matzen . 

1920 

W.  J.  Hunting . 

. do . 

1919 

E.  W.  Butterfield . 

Commissioner  of  education . 

Nov.  21,1917 

John  Enright . 

1921 

John  V.  Conv.-ay . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

1921 

Frank  P.  Graves . 

Commissioner  of  education . 

1921 

E.  C.  Brooks . 

Jan.  1, 1919 

Miss  Minnie  Nielson . 

1919 

Vernon  M.  Riogel . 

1920 

Robert  H.  Wilson . 

1911 

J.  A.  Churchill . 

1913 

T.  E.  Finegan . 

June  1, 1919 

Luther  B.  Bowley . 

Director  of  education . 

Dec.  12,1919 

Juan  B.  Huyke . 

Commissioner  of  education . 

1921 

Walter  E.  Ranger . 

. do . 

Aug.  1, 1995 
January, 1909 
Sept.  1,1918 

J.  E.  Swearingen . 

Superintendent  of  education . 

Fred  L.  Shaw . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

J.  B.  Brown . 

. do . 

1920 

Miss  Annie  Webb  Blanton . 

. do . 

1919 

C.  N.  Jensen . 

. do . 

1921 

LI  ball. 

Vermont . . . . 

ClaroiicG  H.  Dempsey . 

1  Commissioner  of  education . 

1920 

Harris  Hart . .  ...' . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Feb.  1, 1918 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston . 

. do . 

1913 

George  M.  Ford . 

Superintendent  of  free  .schools . . 

1921 

John  C.  Callahan . 

Superintendent  of  nublio  schools . 

1921 

Cheyenne . 

Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Morton . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

1919 

- - - - - - 

PLANS  FOR  MORE  AND  BETTER 
TEACHERS. 


New  Teachers  are  Fewer  than  Those  Who 
Leave  Profession  in  England— Shortage 
Now  Acute. 


Teacher  shortage  in  England  is  still  acute, 
and  it  is  feared  that  it  will  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  even  the  existing  edu¬ 
cational  standard.  There  has  been  a  con¬ 
tinuous  diminution  in  the  supply  of 
teachers  over  a  period  of  10  j'^ears.  In  1905-6 
the  number  of  teachers  who'  entered  the 
profession  was  greater  by  2,000  than  the 
number  who  dropped  out.  By  1908-9  the 
number  of  those  entering  was  about  equal 
to  the  number  leaving.  Every  year  after 
that  the  number  of  recruits  proved  smaller 
than  the  number  who  gave  up  teaching, 
the  difference  between  the  two  figures  for 
1918-19  (the  most  recent  returns)  being 
nearly  4,000.  The  total  deficiency  of . 
supply  as  compared  with  depletion  has 
amounted  to  34,000. 

Delay  in  the  increase  of  salaries  and 
rarit>  of  promotion  are  two  of  the  causes  of 


this  situation.  A  more  potent  influence  is 
the  changed  method  of  selecting  and  train¬ 
ing  teachers.  About  1908  the  old  pupil- 
teacher  system  in  the  elementary  schools 
was  replaced  by  the  bursar  and  student- 
teacher  system.  Under  the  old  system  the 
head  teachers  of  elementary  schools  en¬ 
couraged  the  brightest  of  their  older  pupils 
to  enter  upon  a  four-year  apprenticeship. 
The  pu))il  teachers  would  spend  the  greater 
part  of  each  week  in  actual  teaching  practice, 
and  attendance  at  a  center  for  academic  in¬ 
struction  would  occupy  the  rest  of  the  time. 
The  centers  contained  no  students  except 
those  intending  to  be  teachers,  and  these 
young  people  were  thus  segregated  from 
others  of  their  own  ago.  This  condition 
persisted  throughout  the  remaining  course 
of  preparation,  the  two  years  of  re.sidence  in 
a  training  college. 

The  newer  plan  placed  all  students, 
whether  intending  to  be  teachers  or  not,  in 
the  ordinary  secondary  schools.  This  did 
away  with  the  isolation  formerly  attendant 
upon  teacher-training,  and  the  students 
began  to  realize  that  there  were  more 
attractive  callings  open  to  them.  This 
naturally  took  away  many  who  might  have 
considered  teaching  and  in  great  measure 


led  to  tlie  present  situation  of  teacher- 
shortage. 

No  distinction  between  the  generaLedu^. 
cation  and  professional  training  required 
for  elementary  and  that  required  for  second¬ 
ary  schools  is  one  of  the  points  of  reform 
advocated  by  educators.  The  National 
Union  of  Teachers  suggests  as  proper  prep¬ 
aration  for  teaching  graduation  from  a  three- 
year  course  of  university  grade  taken  in 
association  with  students  entering  other 
professions.  A  test  of  aptitude  for  the  work 
of  teaching  should  be  given,  and  then  one 
year  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  “  teaching 
crattsmansliip.”  Existing  training  col¬ 
leges  for  teachers  should  be  utilized  for 
this  purpose  alone.  The.v  would  receive 
students  who  were  preparing  to  become 
teachers  of  special  as  well  as  of  general 
subjects.  The  students'  time  would  be 
divided  betwee^i  the  lecdure  hall  and 
demonstration  schools.  Close  coopera¬ 
tion  should  exist  between  the  staff  of  the 
college  and  of  the  demonstration  schools. 
These  professional  colleges  should  be 
recognized  as  colleges  of  a  university. 
Educational  research  work  should  be  a 
distinct  feature. 
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HOT  LUNCH  PROJECT  IS 
SELF-SUPPORTING. 


School  Lunch  a  Part  of  Health  Work — 
“  Underweights  ”  Receive  Special  At¬ 
tention — Many  Reach  Normal  Weight. 


By  JIus.  .T.  .T.  Maksiiall,  Farniviile,  Va. 

Hot  luiidi  in  a  village  soliool  may  be 
conducted  so  as  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children  and  increase 
their  mental  abilty,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  self-supporting.  It  was  my  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  prove  this  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  in  Virginia  last  winter,  and 
also  to  illustrate  practically  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  corrective  health  work  in  such 
an  enterprise. 

Snegested  by  County  Nurse. 

The  lunch  to  which  I  refer  was  under¬ 
taken  at  the  advice  of  the  county  nurse, 
and  was  conducted  with  her  hearty  in¬ 
terest  and  help.  When  the  lunch  started, 
out  of  140  children  more  than  100  -were 
underweight.  When  school  and  the 
lunch  room  closed  less  than  40  remained 
on  the  chart  of  underweights ;  the  teach¬ 
ers  reported  that  never  had  the  class 
standing  of  the  children  been  higher,  and 
my  books  prove  that,  except  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  made  by  the  school  board  in 
the  beginning  for  equipment,  the  lunch 
was  self-supporting. 

With  most  children  the  midday  meal 
is  apt  to  be  the  heartiest,  and  the  elfect 
of  a  nourishing,  well-balanced  ration  at 
that  one  meal  was  wonderful  in  many 
instances. 

I  made  a  .special  study  of  food  values 
"  ami  varied  my  menus  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  and  the  conditions  of  the 
weather.  On  one  occasion  a  child  came 
to  me  to  ask  why  so  many  of  the  pupils 
were  troubled  with  boils.  I  went  to  my 
doctor  and  asked  him  the  question.  He 
attributed  such  disturbances  in  this  in¬ 
stance  to  the  fact  that  cold  had  killed 
all  the  gardens  and  people  had  turned 
to  potatoes,  rice,  beans,  and  such  starchy 
foods,  neglecting  fruit  and  vegetable 
acids.  I  promptly  substituted  strong 
lemonade  for  cocoa,  used  tomatoes  freely 
in  soups,  and  fruits  in  deserts,  and  sold 
apples  and  oranges  at  cost  whenever  any 
child  could  or  would  come  for  them.  At 
the  end  of  10  days  the  boils  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

Prizes  Encourage  Proper  Eating. 

The  “  underweights  ”  were  my  special 
care.  All  were  charted  and  weighed 
monthly.  A  small  prize  was  given  at 
each  monthly  weighing,  and  I  found  that 
it  encouraged  proper  eating,  both  in  and 
out  of  school.  The  cooperation  of  the 


children  themselves  was  remarkable,  and 
never  once  did  one  refuse  to  take  my 
advice  in  selecting  the  lunch  which  was 
served  cafetei’ia  style  on  a  long  counter. 
The  price  of  no  one  dish  exceeded  5 
cents. 

Milk  Provided  by  Interested  Citizens. 

Later  in  the  winter,  when  I  realized 
the  general  need  for  milk,  but  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  convincing  parents  of  that  need, 

I  began  giving  milk  free  at  the  10  o'clock 
recess  to  all  children  who  were  under¬ 
weight.  This  w’.as  paid  for  by  interested 
citizens  in  the  town  and  by  an  active 
school  league.  A  large  chart  was  kept 
on  which  was  recorded  the  names  of  all 
underweights,  and  each  child  had  a  blue 
star  stuck  opposite  his  or  her  name  as 
the  line  marched  by  and  the  milk  was 
drunk ;  when  one  of  them  attained  nor¬ 
mal  weight  a  red  star  marked  the  event-  . 
ful  day. 

I  kept  a  scale  and  a  measuring  rod  in 
the  lunch  room,  and  great  was  the  in¬ 
terest  shown  bj'^  the  children  in  their  own 
growth  and  development.  Many  who  did 
not  like  milk  drank  it  so  they  might  win 
the  prize,  or,  failing  lhat,  just  “  get  fat.” 

The  success  of  this  lunch  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  cooperation  of  Miss 
Mamie  Rice,  our  county  nurse,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  procured  free  dental  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  children,  as  well  as 
general  physical  examination  of  all  un- 
derw'eights. 


SALARIES  OF  CEI^TAIN  SCHOOL 
OFFICERS  IN  20  CITIES. 

Compiled  by  Bektha  Y.  Hebu. 


Super¬ 
intend¬ 
ent  of 
schools. 

Assist¬ 
ant 
super¬ 
intend¬ 
ent  of 
schools. 

Super¬ 
intend¬ 
ent  of 
build¬ 
ings. 

New  York  City . 

$12, 000 

$8, 250 

$11,000 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . . 

12,000 

5,000 

6,000 

Newark,  N.  J . 

10,000 

4,900 

3,000 

New  Orleans,  La _ 

8,000 

4,500 

Providence,  P.  I _ 

6,000 

4,500 

2,600 

Jersey  City,  N.  J _ 

10,500 

5,400 

2,500 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

6,120 

8,000 

2,520 

Los  Angeles,  Calif  . . 

4,800 

Scranton,  Pa . 

6,000 

5,000 

3,600 

3,250 

New  Haven,  Conn . . 

3,950 

6,000 

10,000 

•4,800 

4,800 

Buffalo,  K.  Y . 

5,000 

^okane.  Wash . 

5, 800 

2,800 

fI*renton,  N.  J . 

7,000 

6,000 

2,100 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

2,600 

Baltimore,  Md . 

8,000 

6,000 

2,300 

Birmingham,  Ala. . . 

7,500 

5,000 

2,400 

6, 000 

3,050 

Wilmington,  Del.... 

6,000 

»,000 

2;  500 

Washington,  D.  C... 

6,000 

3,750 

Secre¬ 
tary  to 
scHool 
board. 


$6,500 

6.500 
6,000 
5,400 

4.600 
4,250 
4,000 
3,900 

3.600 
3,550 

3.500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,800 
2, 750 
2,700 

2.500 
2,500 
2, 2 10 


An  extensive  exhibit  of  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  buildings  for  vocational 
schools  will  be  a  feature  of  the  fifteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Society 
for  Vocational  Education,  which  will  be 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  5-7, 
3922. 


MILITARY  OFFICERS  DIRECT 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

French  Army  Corps  Commanders  Organize 
Courses  of  Instruction  and  Provide 
Teachers  for  Schools. 


Physical  education  in  France  is  practi¬ 
cally  an  outgrowth  of  military  activities. 
Created  primarily  for  war  purposes  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  gradually  extended  to  serve-  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  army  until  such  a  time  when  the  uni¬ 
versities,  departments  and  townships  shall 
be  ready  to  play  their  part.  Physical  edu¬ 
cation  is  carried  out  along  the  following 
lines: 

The  commander  in  chief  of  each  army 
corps  gives  his  attention  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  physical  education  for  young  people 
jn  the  district  under  his  command  and 
works  in  touch  with  the  heads  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  sports  clubs  and  other  similar  institu¬ 
tions.  He  places  at  the  disposal  of  educa. 
tional  establishments  instructors  and  such 
other  means  as  he  may  have  to  promote 
physical  education. 

He  Giganizes  instruction  courses  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  phy'sical  education  and  assures  him¬ 
self  that  the  system  adopted  at  his  regional 
center  is  in  conformity  with  the  type  of 
instruction  generally  given  and  that  the 
officers  and  instructors  have  the  necessarj' 
pedagogic  and  technical  qualities.  He 
fixes  the  date,  length,  and  natiu'c  of  the 
courses  at  the  regional  center. 

He  lays  down  rules  for  the  organization  of 
holiday  physical  education  courses,  and 
assures  himself  that  such  education  is 
given  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  minis¬ 
terial  orders  in  all  the  establishments  to 
which  military  instructors  have  been  as¬ 
signed. 

In  1920  the  Government  appropriated 
6,800,000  fi-aucs  for  the  promotion  of  physical 
education.  This  sum  was  distributed  to  26 
federations  and  to  approximately  3,000 
clubs  which  have  received  Government 
approval. 

The  Government  program  for  (ihysical 
education  comprises— 

1.  Obligatory  physical  education. . 

2.  The  standardization  of  such  training. 

A  law  voted  by  the  Senate  on  July  10, 

1920,  maldng  physical  education  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  military  service  obligatory,  has 
just  been  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  action  of  differ, 
ent  ministerial  departments  and  of  the  diL 
ferent  federations,  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  office  of  physical  education  and 
sports,  already  voted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

As  far  as  the  second  part  of  the  Government 
program  is  concerned,  the  above-mentioned 
law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  school  for  teaching  physical  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  provide  male  and  female 
civilian  as  well  as  military  instructors. 
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MUSEUM  STRIVES  FOR  PUBLIC  UTILITY. 


Newark  Museum  Holds  Special  Exhibitions  and  Supplies  Material  for  School 
Use — Few  Permanent  Exhibits. 


That  a  inuseum  should  be  of  immediate 
practical  value  to  the  citizens  for  whom 
it  is  founded  is  the  principle  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  museum.  A  small  insti¬ 
tution,  with  limited  appropriation  and 
small  housing  space,  it  makes  no  attempt 
to  duplicate  or  parallel  the  collections  of 
the  great  museums  of  New  York,  any  one 
of  which  can  be  reached  from  Newark  in 
le.ss  than  two  hours.  It  aims  to  reflect 
the  industries  of  Newark,  to  stimulate 
and  help  the  workers  in  these  industries, 
and  to  promote  interest  in  their  products. 

It  encourages  the  wide  and  free  use  of 
museum  objects,  lending  them  frequently 
for  use  in  the  schools.  The  museum  car¬ 
ries  out  its  Avorl;  in  harmony  with  the 
local  system  of  public  education,  and  it 
employs  an  educational  adviser  with  long 
and  varied  experience  in  public  schools. 
The  museum  is  housed  in  the  public 
library  building,  and  the  librarian  is  also 
the  director  of  the  museum.  With  such 
close  connection,  it  is  natural  that  the 
museum  should  aim  to  give  the  public  the 
same  .sort  of  service  that  the  librai-y-does. 

Only  Temporary  Exhibits  Are  Possible. 

Lack  of  .space  has  madj  permanent  ex¬ 
hibits  impossible,  and  special  temporary 
exhibits  have  been  eld  instead.  One  of 
these  showed  the  clay  products  of  New 
.Tersey.  A  skilled  potter  made,  baked, 
and  glazed  potterv  in  the  presence  of  the 
visitors.  The  di.splay  occupied  about 
4.000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  local 
interest  in  the  work  drew  thousands  of 
visitors.  Art  classes  as  well  as  ordinary 
school  classes  visited  the  museum  to  see 
the  pottery.  Even  clases  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  felt  and  enjoyed  qualities  of  form 
and  texture  under  the  instruction  of 
docents,  who  were  volunteer  helpers  from 
women's  clubs.  Many  housewives  were 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  use  of  fine 
pottery  in  the  home. 

The  following  year  a  similar  exhibit 
of  New  Jersey's  textile  products  was 
given.  Each  of  these  exhibits  was  .six 
months  in  preparation.  With  the  textile 
products,  as  with  those  of  clay,  steps  in 
manufacturing  processes  were  shown,  as 
far  as  possible.  In  the  textile  exhibit  a 
woman  was  seen  spinning*  with  distaff 
and  spindle,  while  another  used  a  spin¬ 
ning  wheel.  Other  process  illustrations 
were  a  crude  hand  loom,  a  small  Jac¬ 
quard,  and  copper  rolls  for  printing  in 
colors. 


V/hile  many  of  the  exhibitions  have 
been  definitely  industrial,  the  museum 
has  tried  to  invest  everything  it  has  done 
with  artistic  quality.  Color  of  walls, 
methods  of  lighting,  character  of  furni¬ 
ture,  mounts,  cases,  and  fittings,  are  all 
studied  with  a  view  of  making  the  whole 
and  all  of  its  parts  inviting. 

Museum  Becomes  a  Coordinating  Influence- 

In  an  industrial  city  like  Newark, 
where  most  of  the  school  children  are  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage,  the  museum 
finds  opportunity  to  become  a  coordinat¬ 
ing  influence  between  the  new  country 
and  the  old.  A  “  Homelands  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ”  showed  textiles  contributed  from 
homes  representing  at  least  20  national¬ 
ities.  Pupils  in  the  IG  schools  wei’e 
asked  to  bring  from  their  homes  textile 
articles  which  had  been  brought  by  their 
parents  from  the  Old  World.  Since  each 
school  has  from  1,000  to  2,000  pupils,  a 
hirge  proportion  of  them  foreign  born  or 
the  children  of  foreign  bom,  a  consid¬ 
erable  collection  was  bi'ought  to  each 
school.  Museum  assistants  then  went  to 
the  schools  and  selected  the  articles  that 
seemed  best  suited  for  display.  These 
were  installed  with  great  care  in  the  best 
cases  belonging  to  the  museum  and  prop¬ 
erly  labeled.  Thousands  of  visitors 
came  to  see  the  exhibit.  This  work  led 
to  a  still  more  elaborate  exhibition,  fill¬ 
ing  a  dozen  rooms  in  a  school  building. 
Examples  of  all  the  household  aids  were 
shown,  and  in  connection  with  this  dis¬ 
play  a  series  of  plays,  songs,  and  dances 
of  various  countries  were  given  in  the 
assembly  hall  by  representatives  of  the 
different  nationalities. 

To  show  the  new  Americans  something 
of  the  life  of  the  early  Americans,  a 
full-size  model  of  a  kitchen  of  colonial 
times,  with  domestic  utensils  in  common 
use  at  that  time  was  constructed.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  laid  on  the  colonial  type  of 
art. 

Both  Governments  Encourage  Colombia’s  Exhibit. 

The  most  difficult  problem  attacked 
was  the  presentation  of  the  resources, 
products,  manners  and  customs,  and 
geography  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
South  America.  Much  time  and  energy 
was  given  to  this  exhibit  during  an  en¬ 
tire  year.  It  had  a  peculiar  value, 
largely  through  the  wide  publicity  it 
gained,  in  softening  the  asperities  which 
the  relations  of  our  own  and  Colombia’s 


Goyerumeuts  had  aroused ;  and  from 
both  Governments  it  received  hearty  ap¬ 
proval. 

Among  the  other  exhibits  in  the  12 
.yeai's  of  the  museum’s  existence  were 
collectiPlifL  of  paintings  borrowed  from 
American  artists^  and  Renais¬ 

sance  sculpture  in  casts,  smaii 
engi-avings  by  artists  of  the  first  rank,  a 
step-by-step  description  of  the  designing 
and  making  of  posters  and  of  advertising 
in  colors,  the  work  of  our  best  photogra¬ 
phers,  the  applied  art^  of  the  American 
Indian,  stencil  and  batik  woi'k,  and  loan 
collections  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  aid. 

About  9,000  objects  are  loaned  to  the 
schools  each  year.  These  include  birds, 
insects,  minerals,  textiles,  sculpture.s, 
decorative  pottery,  dolls  in  the  costumes 
of  many  countries,  and  other  objects 
Illustrative  of  the  manuer.s  and  customs 
of  other  peoples. 


ENGLISHMEN  DISCUSS  ATHLETICS 
FOR  GIRLS. 

Athletics  for  schoolgirls  is  opposed  by 
many  English  educators,  who  maintain  that 
the  present  system'  oj  physical  training  ha.s 
a  bad  effect  on  future  generations.  One 
principal  declares  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
girls  she  had  known  who  had  been  trained 
to  he  teachers  of  physical  training  had  been 
incapacitated  for  motherhood.  Strong  chests 
and  big  muscles  lack  elasticity,  according 
to  the  director  of  a  school  for  physical 
development. 

Rough  sports  such  as  hockey  and  football 
are  particularly  condemned,  and  it  is  argued 
that  natural  weakness  can  not  be  overcome 
by  acquired  strength.  Use  of  drill 
is  opposed,  but  light  physical 
favored  by  these  teachers, 
maintains  that  the  feet  are 
of  the  body  that  should  be 
Athletic  women  produce  female  offspri 
only,  says  one  woman  doctor,  and  seldom 
have  sons.  A  campaign  has  been  started  to 
circulate  these  ideas. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  Head  Mistresses  of  Secondary 
Schools,  held  recently  at  Manchester,  evoiy 
speaker  on  the  subject  indorsed  the  modern 
custom  of  organized  games.  The  speakers' 
recommended  lacrosse,  hockey,  and  net 
ball,  as  well  as  dancing  and  walking. 


Students  may  enter  the  University  of 
California  from  high  school  with  music 
as  a  major  subject,  according  to  arrange¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  between  the 
State  board  of  education  and  the  mii- 
versity. 


Teachers’  rest  rooms  provided 

in  all  new  public  school  buildings  of  New 
York  City. 
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HOT  LUNCH  PROJECT  IS 
SELF-SUPPORTING. 


School  Lunch  a  Part  of  Health  Work — 
“  Underweights  ”  Receive  Special  At¬ 
tention — Many  Reach  Normal  Weight. 


By  ;Mi;s.  J.  .T.  Mausiiall,  FarmriUe,  Va. 

Hot  lunch  in  a  village  school  may  be 
conducted  so  as  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children  and  increase 
their  mental  abilty,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  self-supporting.  It  was  my  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  prove  this  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  in  Virginia  last  winter,  and 
also  to  illustrate  practically  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  corrective  health  work  in  such 
an  enterprise. 

SuEgested  by  County  Nurse. 

The  lunch  to  which  I  refer  was  under¬ 
taken  at  the  advice  of  the  county  nurse, 
and  was  conducted  with  her  hearty  in¬ 
terest  and  help.  When  the  lunch  started, 
out  of  140  children  more  than  100  w’ere 
underweight.  When  school  and  the 
lunch  room  closed  less  than  40  remained 
on  the  chart  of  underweights ;  the  teach¬ 
ers  reported  that  never  had  the  class 
standing  of  the  children  been  higher,  and 
my  books  prove  that,  except  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  made  by  the  school  board  in 
the  beginning  for  equipment,  the  lunch 
was  self-supporting. 

With  most  children  the  midday  meal 
is  apt  to  be  the  heartiest,  and  the  elfect 
of  a  nourishing,  well-balanced  ration  at 
that  one  meal  was  wonderful  in  many 
instances. 

I  made  a  special  study  of  food  values 
"  and  varied  my  menus  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  and  the  conditions  of  the 
weather.  On  one  occasion  a  child  came 
to  me  to  ask  why  so  many  of  the  pupils 
were  troubled  with  boils.  I  went  to  ray 
doctor  and  asked  him  the  question.  He 
attributed  such  disturbances  in  this  in¬ 
stance  to  the  fact  that  cold  had  killed 
all  the  gardens  and  people  had  turned 
to  potatoes,  rice,  beans,  and  such  starchy 
foods,  neglecting  fruit  and  vegetable 
acids.  I  promptly  substituted  strong 
lemonade  for  cocoa,  used  tomatoes  freely 
in  soups,  and  fruits  in  deserts,  and  sold 
apples  and  oranges  at  cost  whenever  any 
child  could  or  would  come  for  them.  At 
the  end  of  10  days  the  boils  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

Prizes  Encourage  Proper  Eating. 

The  “  undenveights  ”  were  my  special 
care.  All  w'ere  charted  and  weighed 
monthly.  A  small  prize  was  given  at 
each  monthly  weighing,  and  I  found  that 
it  encouraged  proper  eating,  both  in  and 
out  of  school.  The  cooperation  of  the 


children  themselves  was  remarkable,  and 
never  once  did  one  i-efuse  to  take  my 
advice  in  selecting  the  lunch  which  was 
served  cafeteria  style  on  a  long  counter. 
The  price  of  no  one  dish  exceeded  5 
cents. 

Milk  Provided  by  Interested  Citizens. 

Later  iu  the  winter,  when  I  realized 
the  general  need  for  milk,  but  had  dith- 
culty  in  convincing  parents  of  that  need, 
I  began  giving  milk  free  at  the  10  o’clock 
recess  to  all  children  who  were  under- 
tyeight.  This  w.as  paid  for  by  interested 
citizens  in  the  town  and  by  an  active 
school  league.  A  large  chart  was  kept 
on  which  was  recorded  the  names  of  all 
underweights,  and  each  child  had  a  blue 
star  stuck  opposite  his  or  her  name  as 
the  line  marched  by  and  the  milk  was 
drunk;  when  one  of  them  attained  nor¬ 
mal  weight  a  red  star  marked  the  event¬ 
ful  day. 

I  kept  a  scale  and  a  measuring  rod  in 
the  lunch  room,  and  great  was  the  in¬ 
terest  shown  by  the  children  in  their  own 
growth  and  development.  Many  who  did 
not  like  milk  drank  it  so  they  might  win 
the  prize,  or,  failing  that,  just  “  get  fat.” 

The  success  of  this  lunch  was  due  iu 
large  measure  to  the  cooperation  of  Miss 
Mamie  Rice,  our  county  nurse,  wdio  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  procured  free  dental  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  children,  as  well  as 
general  physical  examination  of  all  un¬ 
derweights. 


SALARIES  OF  CEl^TAIN  SCHOOL 
OFFICERS  IN  20  CITIES. 

Compiled  by  Bertha  Y.  Hebb. 


New  York  City. . .. 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Newark,  N.  J . 

New  Orleans,  La. . 
Providence,  R.  I. . . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. .. 

Dayton,  Ohio . 

Los  Angeles,  Calii  . 

Scranton,  Pa . 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Paterson,  N .  .1 . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Spokane,  Wash .... 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y _ 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Birmingham,  Ala. . 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

■Wilmington,  Del... 
Washington,  D.  C.. 


Super- 
intend- 
ent  of 
schools. 

Assist¬ 
ant 
super¬ 
intend¬ 
ent  of 
schools. 

Sujjer- 
intend- 
ent  of 
build¬ 
ings. 

Secre¬ 
tary  to 
school 
board. 

$12, 000 

$S,  250 

$11,000 

$6, 500 

12,000 

5,000 

0,000 

0,500 

10,000 

4,900 

3,000 

0,000 

8,000 

4,500 

5,400 

0,000 

4,500 

2,000 

4,600 

10,500 

5,400 

2,500 

4,250 

0,120 

2,520 

4,000 

8,000 

4,800 

3,900 

0,000 

3, 000 

3,000 

5,000 

3,950 

3,250 

3, 550 

0,000 

'4,800 

3,500 

10,000 
5, 800 

4,800 

5,000 

2,800 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

7,000 

2,100 

0,000 

2,000 

2,800 

8,000 

0,000 

2,300 

2,750 

7,500 

5,000 

2,400 

2, 700 

0,000 

3,050 

2,500 

0,000 

2,500 

2,500 

0,000 

3, 750 

2,240 

An  extensive  exhibit  of  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  buildings  for  vocational 
schools  will  be  a  feature  of  the  fifteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Society 
for  A’ocational  Education,  which  will  be 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  5-7, 
3922. 


MILITARY  OFFICERS  DIRECT 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

French  Army  Corps  Commanders  Organize 
Courses  of  Instruction  and  Provide 
Teachers  for  Schools. 


Physical  educatipii  in  France  is  practi¬ 
cally  an  outgrowth  of  military  activities. 
Created  primarily  for  ivar  purposes  the  -sys¬ 
tem  was  gradually  extended  to  serve-  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  army  until  such  a  time  when  the  uni¬ 
versities,  departments  and  townships  shall 
be  ready  to  play  their  ]>art.  Physical  edu¬ 
cation  is  carried  out  along  the  following 
lines: 

The  commander  iu  chief  of  each  army 
corps  gives  his  attention  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  physical  education  for  young  people 
jn  the  district  rmder  his  command  and 
works  in  touch  with  the  heads  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  sports  clubs  and  other  similar  institu¬ 
tions.  He  places  at  the  disposal  of  ednea. 
tional  establishments  instructors  and  such 
other  means  as  he  may  have  to  promote 
physical  education. 

He  organizes  instruction  courses  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  physical  education  and  assures  him¬ 
self  that  the  system  adopted  at  his  regional 
center  is  in  conformity  with  the  type  of 
instruction  generally  given  and  that  the 
officers  and  instructors  have  the  necessarj- 
pedagogic  and  technical  qualities.  He 
fixes  the  date,  length,  and  natui'e  of  the 
courses  at  the  regional  ceuter. 

He  lays  down  rules  for  the  organization  of 
holiday  physical  education  courses,  and 
assures  himself  that  such  educatiou  is 
given  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  minis¬ 
terial  orders  in  all  the  establishments  to 
which  military  instructors  have  been  as¬ 
signed. 

In  1920  the  Government  appropriated 
6,800,000  fiancs  for  the  promotion  of  physical 
education.  This  sum  was  distributed  to  26 
federations  and  to  approximately  3,000 
clubs  which  have  received  Government 
approval. 

The  Government  program  for  physical 
education  comprises  — 

1.  Obligatory  physical  education., 

2.  The  standardization  of  such  training. 

A  law  voted  by  the  .“senate  on  July  10, 

1920,  making  physical  education  and  prepa¬ 
ration  for  military  service  obligatory,  has 
just  been  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  action  of  differ, 
ent  ministerial  departments  and  of  the  dif. 
ferent  federations,  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  office  of  physical  education  and 
sports,  already  voted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

As  far  as  the  second  part  of  the  Go-^  ernment 
program  is  concerned,  the  above-mentioned 
law  prowdes  for  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  school  for  teaching  physical  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  provide  male  and  female 
civilian  as  well  as  military  instructors. 
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MUSEUM  STRIVES  FOR  PUBLIC  UTILITY. 


Newark  Museum  Holds  Special  Exhibitions  and  Supplies  Material  for  School 
Use — Few  Permanent  Exhibits. 


That  a  museum  should  be  of  immediate 
practical  value  to  the  citizens  for  whom 
it  is  founded  is  the  principle  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  museum.  A  small  insti¬ 
tution,  with  limited  appropriation  and 
small  housing  .space,  it  makes  no  attempt 
to  duplicate  or  parallel  the  collections  of 
the  great  museums  of  New  York,  any  one 
of  which  can  be  reached  from  Newark  in 
le.ss  than  two  hours.  It  aims  to  reflect 
the  indiustries  of  Newark,  to  stimulate 
and  help  the  workers  in  these  industries, 
and  to  promote  interest  in  their  products. 

It  encourages  tlie  wide  and  free  use  of 
mmseiun  objects,  lending  them  frequently 
for  use  in  the  schools.  The  museum  car¬ 
ries  out  its  work  in  harmony  with  the 
local  system  of  public  education,  and  it 
employs  an  educational  adviser  with  long 
and  varied  experience  in  public  schools. 
The  museum  is  housed  in  tlie  public 
library  building,  and  the  librarian  is  also 
the  director  of  the  museum.  With  such 
clo.se  connection,  it  is  natural  that  the 
inu.seum  should  aim  to  give  the  public  the 
same  sort  of  service  that  the  library^does. 

Only  Temporary  Exhibits  Arc  Possible. 

Luck  of  .space  has  madj  permanent  ex¬ 
hibits  impossible,  and  special  temporary 
exliibits  have  been  '  old  instead.  One  of 
these  showed  the  clay  products  of  New 
.Tersey.  A  skilled  potter  made,  baked, 
and  glazed  potterv  in  the  presence  of  the 
visitors.  The  display  occupied  about 
4.000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  local 
interest  in  the  work  drew  thousands  of 
vi.sitors.  Art  classes  as^  well  as  ordinary 
sciiool  classes  visited  the  museum  to  see 
the  pottery.  Even  clases  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  felt  and  enjoyed  qualities  of  form 
and  texture  under  the  instruction  of 
docents,  who  w'ere  volunteer  helpers  from 
women's  clubs.  Many  housewives  were 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  use  of  flue 
pottery  in  the  home. 

The  following  year  a  similar  exhibit 
of  New  Jersey’s  textile  products  was 
given.  Each  of  these  exhibits  was  six 
months  in  preparation.  With  the  textile 
products,  as  with  those  of  clay,  steps  in 
manufacturing  processes  were  shown,  as 
far  as  possible.  In  the  textile  exhibit  a 
woman  was  seen  spinning*  with  distaff 
and  spindle,  while  another  used  a  spin¬ 
ning  wheel.  Other  process  illustrations 
were  a  crude  hand  loom,  a  small  Jac¬ 
quard,  and  copi^er  rolls  for  printing  in 
colors. 


While  many  of  the  exhibitions  have 
been  definitely  industrial,  the  museum 
has  tried  to  invest  everything  it  has  done 
with  artistic  quality.  Color  of  walls, 
methods  of  lighting,  character  of  furni¬ 
ture,  mounts,  cases,  and  fittings,  are  all 
studied  with  a  view  of  making  the  whole 
and  all  of  its  parts  inviting. 

Museum  Becomes  a  Coordinating  Influence. 

In  an  industrial  city  like  Newark, 
where  most  of  the  school  children  are  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage,  the  museum 
finds  opportunity  to  become  a  coordinat¬ 
ing  influence  between  the  new  country 
and  the  old.  A  “  Homelands  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ”  showed  textiles  contributed  from 
homes  representing  at  least  20  national¬ 
ities.  Pupils  in  the  IG  schools  were 
asked  to  bring  from  their  homes  textile 
articles  which  had  been  brought  by  their 
parents  from  the  Old  'World.  Since  each 
school  has  from  1,000  to  2,000  pupils,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  foreign  born  or 
the  children  of  foreign  bom,  a  consid¬ 
erable  collection  was  brought  to  each 
school.  Museum  assistants  then  w'ent  to 
the  schools  and  selected  the  articles  that 
seemed  best  suited  for  display.  These 
were  installed  wdth  great  care  in  the  best 
cases  belonging  to  the  museum  and  prop¬ 
erly  labeled.  Thousands  of  visitors 
came  to  see  the  exhibit.  This  work  led 
to  a  still  more  elaborate  exhibition.  Ail¬ 
ing  a  dozen  rooms  in  a  school  building. 
Examples  of  all  the  household  arts  were 
shown,  and  in  connection  with  this  dis¬ 
play  a  series  of  plays,  songs,  and  dances 
of  various  countries  w’ere  given  in  the 
assembly  hall  by  representatives  of  the 
different  nationalities. 

To  show  the  new  .Americans  sometliing 
of  the  life  of  the  early  Americans,  a 
full-size  model  of  a  kitchen  of  colonial 
times,  wdth  domestic  utensils  in  common 
use  at  that  time  was  constructed.  Em¬ 
phasis  w^as  laid  on  the  colonial  type  of 
art. 

Both  Governments  Encourage  Colombia’s  Exhibit. 

The  most  difficult  problem  attacked 
was  the  presentation  of  the  resources, 
products,  manners  and  customs,  and 
geography  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
South  America.  Much  time  and  energy 
was  given  to  this  exhibit  during  an  en¬ 
tire  year.  It  had  a  peculiar  value, 
largely  through  the  wdde  publicity  it 
gained,  in  softening  the  asperities  which 
the  relations  of  our  owm  and  Colombia’s 
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Governments  had  aroused ;  and  from 
both  Governments  it  received  hearty  ap¬ 
proval. 

Among  the  other  exhibits  in  the  12 
years  of  the  museum’s  existence  were 
colleSi?fi£.  of  paintings  borrowed  from 
American  artists^  ond  Renais¬ 

sance  sculpture  in  casts,  smari 
engravings  by  artists  of  the  first  rank,  a 
step-by-step  description  of  the  designing 
and  making  of  posters  and  of  advei'tising 
in  colors,  the  work  of  our  best  photogra¬ 
phers,  the  applied  a  rtf  of  the  American 
Indian,  .stencil  and  batik  work,  and  loan 
collections  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art. 

About  9,000  objects  are  loaned  to  the 
schools  each  year.  These  include  birds, 
insects,  minerals,  textiles,  sculptures, 
decorative  pottery,  dolls  in  the  costumes 
of  many  countries,  and  other  objects 
Illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  other  peoples. 


ENGLISHMEN  DISCUSS  ATHLETICS 
FOR  GIRLS. 

Athletics  lor  schoolgirls  is  opposed  by 
many  EngUsh  educators,  who  maintain  that 
the  present  system'  qf  phy’sical  training  has 
a  bad  effect  on  future  generations.  One 
principal  declares  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
girls  she  had  known  who  had  been  trained 
to  be  teachers  of  physical  training  had  been 
incapacitated  for  motherhood .  Strong  chests 
and  big  muscles  lack  elasticity,  according 
to  the  director  of  a  school  for  physical 
development. 

Rough  sports  such  as  hockey  and  football 
are  particularly  condemned,  and  it  is  argued 
that  natural  weakness  can  not  be  overcome 
by  acquired  strength.  Use  of  drill  ap  -o+ns^ 
is  opposed,  but  light  physical  e'’* 
favored  by  these  teachers.  On 
maintains  that  the  feet  are  th( 
of  the  body  that  should  bo  i. ..  .  ..a'oni. 
Athletic  women  produce  female  offsprir 
only,  says  one  woman  doctor,  and  seldom 
have  sons.  A  campaign  has  been  started  to 
circulate  these  ideas. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  Head  Mistresses  of  Secondary 
Schools,  held  recently  at  Manchester,  e^•ery 
speaker  on  the  subject  indorsed  the  modern 
custom  of  organized  games.  The  speakers" 
recommended  lacrosse,  hockey,  and  not 
ball,  as  well  as  dancing  and  walking. 


Students  may  enter  the  University  of 
California  from  high  school  with  music 
■as  a  major  subject,  according  to  arrange¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  between  the 
State  board  of  education  and  the  uni¬ 
versity. 


Teachers’  rest  rooms  ^^•ill  be  provided 
in  all  new’  public  school  buildings  of  New 
York  City. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


HOT  LUNCH  PROJECT  IS 
SELF-SUPPORTING. 


School  Lunch  a  Part  of  Health  Work — 
*■  Underweights  ”  Receive  Special  At¬ 
tention — Many  Reach  Normal, 

...  Is  Informal. 

B.v 


By  Jin.iA  Wade  Abbot. 

To  make  the  teaching  so  effective  that 
it  will  carry  over  into  the  real  situations 
that  meet  tlie  child  in  the  street  and  in 
the  home  is  the  chief  iiroblem  in  teaching 
“  safety  first  ”  to  school  children.  The 
kindergarten  is  a  good  place  to  begin  this 
kind  of  teaching,  because  kindergarten 
cliikU*en  are  in  the  formative  period  and 
because  the  kindergarten  program  is  so 
informal  that  children  are  constantly 
meeting  real  situations. 

Kindergarten  Children  Constantly  in  Action. 

“  Leaniing  how  to  luove  is  of  im¬ 
measurably  greater  importance  than 
learning  to  sit  still,"  says  Caldwell 
Cook,  the  English  writer.  Kindergarten 
children  ai'e  constantly  in  action ;  in  the 
formal  school  “  sitting  still  ”  is  too  often 
emphasized  as  the  most  commendable 
form  of  behavior.  The  real  situations, 
then,  in  th^  kindergarten  furnish  a  better 
means  for  safety  instruction  than  any 
number  of  devices  invented  by  the 
teacher.  In  our  large  kindergartens 
children  skip  and  run  in  groups  of  45  or 
50,  and  soon  learn  to  engage  in  a  free 
type  of  activity  without  running  into 
other  children.  In  the  same  way  chil- 

di’,''-  learn  to  move  about  the  big  kinder- 
and  vt  .Lv, 

room  without  knocking  over  the 

weather^*  churches  which  other  chil- 
.  ’  e  built  of  blocks  on  the  flooi', 
aK^ _ I’emain  there  for  a  long  time. 

In  these  situations  the  individual  child 
is  cultivating  a  thinking  attitude  toward 
situations  where  he  is  only  one  factor 
and  where  he  must  control  bis  conduct 
to  .suit  different  conditions.  .\n  inflexible 
school  order  makes  conduct  automatic, 
and  childi-en  who  are  always  policed  in 
school  are  often  the  worst  behaved  when 
they  are  released  from  this  kind  of  con¬ 
trol.  Children  develop  self-control  in  sit¬ 
uations  that  require  choice  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

Excursions  Help  to  Develop  Control. 

The  character  of  the  kindergarten  ex¬ 
cursion  illustrates  the  right  relation  be¬ 
tween  freedom  and  control.  When  the 
kindergarten  teacher  has  developed  some 
group  habits  in  her  wild  little  flock,  when 
they  have  learned  to  respond  to  si.gnals, 
to  obey  en  ma-sse,  she  feels  that  she  can 
safely  take  them  on  excursions  through 


children  themselves  was  remarkable,  and 
never  once  did  one  refuse  to  take  my 
advice  in  selecting  the  lunch  which  was 
served  cafeteria  style  on  a  long  counter. 
The  price  of  no  one  .Ui“h  eicst  of  the 
grofip. ' 

Prepare  Way  far  "  Traffic  Game*.** 

The  necessity  for  such  a  rule  is  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  children  before  they  go 
out  for  a  walk,  and  often  after  they  come 
home.  This  discussion  would  lead  to  the 
children  telling  about  traffic  regulations, 
signals,  etc.  If  a  traffic  game  grew  nat¬ 
urally  out  of  these  discussions,  in  relation 
to  the  excursion,  it  would  have  some  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  children,  but  if  traffic 
games  are  used  as  devices,  invented  and 
suggested  by  the  teacher,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  have  much  effect  upon  the 
children’s  conduct.  Very  few  kinder¬ 
garten  children  are  placed  in  a  .situation 
where  they  have  to  read  traffic  signals 
before  crossing  a  street. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  kindergarten 
children  should  have  the  right  attitude 
toward  the  policeman,  who  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  their  safety  on  the 
streets.  IgnoiTint  mothers  and  nurses 
often  threaten  children  with  the  police¬ 
man.  Imagine  the  terror  of  a  lost  child 
if  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  this  bogie! 
The  kindergarten  has  to  obliterate  this 
fear  and  build  up  confidence  and  grati¬ 
tude  toward  the  protector  of  little  chil¬ 
dren.  Sometimes  the  father  of  one  of  the 
children  is  a  policeman  and  comes  into 
the  kindergarten  and  tells  the  children 
about  the  ways  he  t*au  help  them  and  the 
ways  they  can  help  him  by  being  careful, 
irriendships  are  cultivated  'Auth  the  police¬ 
men  who  are  met  on  the  excursions  and 
the  basis  laid  for  respect  for  law  and 
order  as  typified  by  these  riniformed 
friends.  It  is  by  such  natural  means 
that  the  kindergarten  children  begin 
their  education  in  “  safety  first.” 


The  sixth  regional  conference  on  high¬ 
way  and  highway  transport  education 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Knoxville,  October  10  and  11,  1921. 
More  than  100  educators,  highway  engi¬ 
neers,  and  representatives  of  the  motor- 
vehicle  industry  from  Tennessee,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  (leorgia,  and 
North  Carolina  were  in  attendance. 


Agriculture  is  taught  in  1,715  of  the 
3,1(56  school  rooms  of  Porto  Rico.  Nearly 
40,000  home  gardens  w’ere  cultivated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  schools. 


Newark  (N.  J.)  public  library  keeps 
teachers  informed  of  new  material  on  any 
subject  in  which  they  are  interested. 


MILITARY  OFFICERS  DIRECT 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

French  Army  Corps  Commanders  Organize 
111  18 

mended  by  the  Association  of  Technical 
Institutions.  One  of  the  chief  recom¬ 
mendations  is  that  the  country  should  be 
mapped  out,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  1918, 
into  areas  corresponding  to  the  spheres  of  the 
various  universities,  and  that  each  technical 
institution  in  an  area  should  be  linked  with 
the  university  for  that  area.  All  work  of 
university  standard  by  matriculated  stud¬ 
ents  of  the  institution  should  be  allowed  to 
count  for  degree  purposes,  and  other  awai’ds 
of  diplomas  and  certificates  should  be  placed 
upon  a  uniform  basis.  It  is  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  single  administrative  body 
for  the  administration  and  finance  of  higher 
technical  education  be  formed  in  each 
province,  with  respresentation  from  the 
university,  together  with  representation  of 
employees  and  workpeople.  Technical  in¬ 
stitutions  should  become  central  institutions 
covering  a  mde  area  for  their  own  special 
work.  Furthermore,  75  per  cent  of  all  costs, 
including  repayment  of  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  on  loans,  should  be  met  from  national 
sources,  and  25  per  cent  by  local  education 
authorities  within  the  various  provinces. 


MORE  STUDENTS  OF  VOCATIONAL' 
EDUCATION. 

Vocational  teaching  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  in  State  colleges,  if  the 
increase  in  the  number'  of  students  tak¬ 
ing  work  in  this  department  of  Iowa 
State  College  is  an  indication  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  other  .such  institutions.  During 
the  past  nine  years  the  number  register¬ 
ing  in  courses  preparing  for  vocational 
teacliiiig  has  grown  from  100  to  999. 
The  course  in  high-school  problems, 
which  was  taken  by  9  students  in  1912- 
13,  was  taken  by  243  in  1920-21.  Regis¬ 
tration  in  Other  courses  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  such  as  Pi'inciples  of  Vocational 
Education,  Methods  of  Teaching  Voca¬ 
tional  Subjects,  and  The  Industrial  High 
School,  has  also  increased  steadily,  and 
several  new  courses  have  been  added, 
including  Teaching  Home  Economics,  Re¬ 
search  in  Education,  and  Teaching 
Manual  Training. 


Principals  of  senior  high  schools  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  receive  from  $4,200  to 
$5,800  a  year,  according  to  the  new  sal¬ 
ary  schedule.  Principals  of  elementary 
schools  of  more  than  14  classes  receive 
from  $2,900  to  $4,.5(X)  and  elementary 
school  assistants  receive  from  $1,500  to 
$2,.500.  In  each  case  the  salary  first 
named  is  for  the  first  year  of  service, 
with  annual  increase  to  the  maximum. 


SCHOOL  LIFE. 
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MUSEUM  STRIVES  FOR  PUBLIC  UTILITY. 


By  Albert  Fertsch,  Director,  Bureau  of  Guidance  and  Placement. 


Rapid  increase  of  the  colored  population 
of  Gary  presents  an  educational  problem 
which  is  being  solved  according  to  the  best 
ideas  of  modern  secondaiy  education.  In 
1910  the  colored  i)opulation  of  Gary  num¬ 
bered  300,  while  in  1920  the  census  gives 
the  population  as  almost  9,000. 

A  large  number  of  the  colored  children 
did  not  have  adequate  educational  ad\’an- 
tages  before  coming  to  Gary  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  retarded.  To  servo  the  educational 
needs  of  these  children  in  the  upper  grades, 
a  colored  trade  school  was  organized. 


Local  Occupations  Deterinine  Studies. 


Vocational  studies  were  made  of  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  colored  people  of  Gary 
are  earning  their  livelihood.  The  teachable 
content  cf  the  occupations  was  classified  and 
the  course  of  study  largely  based  upon  the 
information  obtained  from  these  vocational 
studies. 

The  trade  sch.ool  was  organized  at  the 
Twenty-fifth  Avenue  School  Center.  The 
course  of  study  for  the  boys  centers  about 
the  building  trades;  the  course  for  the  girls, 
about  home  economics.  The  boys  of  the 
school,  under  the  Icadershij)  of  a  special 
instructor,  prepared  the  foundation  and 
erected  a  four-room  Iniilding  with  broad 
hallways  and  two  entrances.  All  the  work 
was  done  by  the  boys,  organized  in  four 
temporary  classes  directed  by  special 
instructors. 


Vocational  and  Academic  Work  Alternate. 


AYhile  two  classes  were  working  on  the 
concrete  floors  of  the  lavatories,  pipe  fittings, 
sheet-metal  work,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
building,  the  other  two  classes  were  studying 
mechanical  drawing,  arithmetic,  English, 
and  hygiene,  which  were  especially  adapted 
to  the  work  connected  nith  the  building 
pro.gi'arn.  Arithmetic  became  a  vital  study 
as  it  dealt  with  the  measurements  of  the 
material  and  space  in  the  building  and  the 
time  in  weeks,  days,  and  hours  it  took  to 
construct  the  different  parts  of  the  building. 
English  dealt  with  the  description  of  the 
material  used  in  the  building  with  special 
reference  to  the  sources  of  the  material  and 
liistory  of  building.  The  work  i-  English 
which  'Was  thus  prepared  was  p  nted 
during  specified  auditorium  periods.'  Hy¬ 
giene  centered  about  the  ventilation  and 
heating  of  the  building,  tlie  arrangement  of 
lights,  and  the  necessity  of  eradicating  flies 


and  mosquitoes  in  the  vicinity,  as  there  'wmre 
no  screens  ta  be  used  on  the  building.  A 
most  ideal  progi’am  was  offered  to  the  boys 
while  the  building  wms  under  construction. 
Similar  courses  will  be  continued  during  the 
present  year,  w'hile  the  brick  industrial 
building  is  added  to  the  school  center. 

Essential  special  material  for  the,building 
was  secured  from  the  industrial  work  of  the 
other  schools.  Castings  Avere  made  at  the 
foundry  of  the  Emerson  School  and  ma- 
cliined  at  the  machine  shop  at  the  Froebel 
School.  The  sheet-metal  work  wms  secured 
from  the  Jefferson  School  shop. 

The  girls  of  the  trade  school  were  also 
gi'ouped  in  four  temporary  classes  during 
iho  construction  of  the  building.  'WTiile 
tAvo  groups  Avere  taking  lessons  in  cooking, 
tlm  other  tAA'o  groups  Avero  doing  the  aca¬ 
demic  work  Avhich  Avas  correlated  with  the 
practic.al  tubject  of  home  econon.ics.  In 
the  afternoon  tiie  groups  interchanged  and 
tAvo  groups  took  scAving  while  the  others 
Avere  taking  Avork  in  the  related  academic 
sul'/jects. 


Governments  had  aroused ;  and  from 
both  GoA-emments  it  received  hearty  ap¬ 
proval. 

Among-  the  other  exhibits  in  the  12 


.^mars  of  the  museum's  existence  Avere 
tionlrthe  live3''3l'tii?-"  borrowed  from 

they  leave  school.  Renais- 

'"’onzes, 


ONLY  TALENTED  PUPILS  ARE 
ADMITTED. 


Groups  of  Pupils  are  Balanced. 


While  the  erection  of  the  trade  building 
Avas  in  progress,  the  director  of  the  indus- 
tiial  department  super\'ised  thg.wm’Ju  ahe 
balancing  the  four  groups  ens,  a  movement 
were  enrolled  in  the  new  ti'L.gro-^ 

Retardation  charts  of  th 
made,  intelligence  tests  and  th 
tests  in  reading  and  arithmetic  \A-ere  giAmn. 
The  results  of  the  tests  were  compiled  and  a 
temporary  classification  of  the  groups  Avas 
made.  Tills  classification  Avas  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  a  conference  with  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  gi’oups.  Whore  the  discrepancies 
betAA'een  the  special  tests  and  the  ratings  of 
the  teachers  were  rather  great,  further  study 
of  the  pupils  iiiA'olved  AA’as  continued.  Per¬ 
sonal  conferences  Avere  held  Aviih  the  pupils 
to  chart  their  interests,  desires  and  special 
characteristics  together  Avith  a  surv'ey  of 
the  school  attitude  of  the  pupils. 


lnielliger.ee  Test  Basis  of  Adjustment. 

When  the  classes  were  pilaccd  on  a  more 
balanced  permanent  basis,  the  groups  were 
balanced  Avith  a  G5  jAer  cent  adjustment 
based  upon  intelligence  tests  and  a  35  per 
cent  adjustment  based  upon  special  char¬ 
acteristics,  teachers’  ratings  and  school  at¬ 
titude.  SoAmral  students  ranking  high  in 
intelligence  tests,  as  well  as  in  the  peda- 


A  Saturday  morning  class  in  art  is 
lield  in  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  Ncav  York  City,  through  tlie  co¬ 
operation  of  the  School  Art  League, 
Avlncli  pays  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 
Only  the  most  talented  of  tlie  many  ap¬ 
plicants  for  membership  in  this  class  can 
be  admitted,  and  35  students  represent¬ 
ing  15  schools  comprise  the  class.  The 
instruction  consists  of  drawing  in  pencil, 
pen  and  ink,  wash  and  color,  from  a 
variety  of  models,  including  bird  and  ani¬ 
mal  forms,  loaned  by  the  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History.  Tlie  class 
hour's  are  from  9.30  to  12.30,  and  the 
course  consists  of  26  lessons,  beginning 
in  October  and  ending  in  May.  The 
pupils  Avho  have  tlie  advantage  of  this 
extra  instrnetion  not  only  improve  in 
their  oavii  ability,  but  curry  their  Avork 
liaek  to  their  schools,  thus  raising  the 
standard  for  all  the  schools.  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Institute  Mnseniu  also  holds  a  Sat¬ 
urday  class  for  Brooklyn  high-scliool  art 
students. 


A  TH  T  FTir  '  Tn  Jk,  p 

and  secure  cm  ^-ach^ 

A  number  r>f  •iiaC' 


standing  for  recuaL.i^ 
cising,  ascending  and  de.sccndiiig  stans. 
2.  Ease  and  .grace  of  inoA-ement  in  rising 
for  recitation,  .sitting  Avitiiont  liolding  on 
to  desk,  Avalkiiig,  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  .stairs.  3.  Removal  of  coats  and 
SAA'eaters  for  indoor  Avork.  4.  IT-onipt- 
ness  in  obeying  commands.  5.  Precision 
and  energy  in  execution  of  exercises.  6. 
Cheerfulness  of  manner  in  exocntion  of 
exercises.  7.  Interest  and  activity  in 
class  gaine.s.  8.  Effort  and  success  in 
passing  athletic  tests  in  grammar  grades. 


To  equip  teachers,  school  nurses,  direc¬ 
tors  of  physical  education,  and  health 
Avorkers  for  healtli  AVork  in  the  public 
schools,  a  year’s  course  in  health  educa¬ 
tion  is  given  by  the  Massaclnisett.s  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  in  cooperation  Avith 
tlie  Graduate  School  of  Education  of 
Harvard  University. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND 
“SAFETY  FIRST” 


The  Formative  Period  is  the  Timfe  te 
Begin  Safety  Instruction-;^**'^ 
ten  Progran^-  ^ 

By  Julia  Wade  Abbot. 

To  make  the  teaeliing  so  effective  that 
it  will  carry  over  into  the  real  situations 
that  meet  the  child  in  the  street  and  in 
the  home  is  the  chief  problem  in  teaching 
“  safety  first  ”  to  sclioul  children.  The 
kindergarten  is  a  good  place  to  begin  this 
kind  of  teaching,  l)ecanse  kindergarten 
children  are  in  the  formative  period  and 
because  the  kindei-garten  program  is  so 
informal  that  children  are  constantly 
meeting  real  situations. 

Kindergarten  Children  Constantly  in  Action. 


“  Learning  how  to  move  is  of  im¬ 
measurably  greater  importance  than 
learning  to  .sit  still,”  .says  Caldwell 
Cook,  the  English  writer.  Kindergarten 
children  are  constantly  in  action ;  in  the 
formal  school  "  sitting  still  ”  is  too  often 
emphasized  as  the  most  commendable 
form  of  behavior.  The  real  situations, 
then,  in  th^  kindergarten  furnish  a  better 
means  for  safety  instruction  than  any 
number  of  devices  invented  by  the 
teacher.  In  our  large  kindergartens 
children  skip  and  run  in  groups  of  45  or 
50,  and  soon  learii  to  engage  in  a  free 
type  of  activity  without  running  into 
other  children.  In  the  same  way  chil- 
dr'"*'  learn  to  move  about  the  big  kinder- 
anu  va  j-oom  without  knocking  over  the 
of  the  ch,j^(^  churches  which  other  chil- 
■woathei.  ^  puilt  of  blocks  on  the  floor, 
i-emain  there  for  a  long  time. 

In  these  situations  the  individual  child 
is  cultivating  a  thinking  attitude  toward 
situations  where  he  is  only  one  factor 
and  where  he  must  control  his  conduct 
to  suit  different  conditions.  An  inflexible 
school  order  makes  conduct  automatic, 
and  children  who  are  always  policed  in 
school  are  often  the  worst  behaved  when 
they  ai’e  released  from  this  kind  of  con¬ 
trol.  Children  develop  self-control  in  sit¬ 
uations  that  require  choice  and  judg¬ 
ment. 


Excursions  Help  to  Develop  Control. 


The  character  of  the  kindergarten  ex¬ 
cursion  illustrates  the  right  relation  be¬ 
tween  freedom  and  control.  When  the 
kindergarten  teacher  has  developed  some 
group  habits  in  her  wild  little  flock,  when 
they  have  learned  to  respond  to  si.gnals, 
to  obey  en  masse,  she  feels  that  she  can 
safely  take  them  on  excursions  through 
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the  streets.  The  children  are  often  al¬ 
lowed  the  greatest  freedom  betvi^een  cor¬ 
ners,  but  there  is  always  one  inflexible 
rule,  “  Stop  at  every  street  coruei^ 
wait  for  the  teacher  and  the, 

Prepare  Way  far  "  Traffic  Gamea.” 

The  necessity  for  such  a  rule  is  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  children  before  they  go 
out  for  a  walk,  and  often  after  they  come 
home.  This  discussion  would  lead  to  the 
children  telling  about  traffic  regulations, 
signals,  etc.  If  a  traflic  game  grew  nat¬ 
urally  out  of  these  discussions,  in  relation 
to  the  excursion,  it  would  have  some  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  children,  but  if  traffic 
games  are  used  as  devices,  invented  and 
suggested  by  the  teacher,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  have  much  effect  upon  the 
children’s  conduct.  Very  few  kinder¬ 
garten  children  are  placed  in  a  situation 
where  they  have  to  i-ead  traffic  signals 
before  crossing  a  street. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  kindergarten 
children  should  have  the  right  attitude 
toward  the  policeman,  who  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  their  safety  on  the 
streets.  Ignorent  mothers  and  nurses 
often  threaten  children  with  the  police¬ 
man.  Imagine  the  terror  of  a  lost  child 
if  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  this  bogie! 
The  kindergarten  has  to  obliterate  this 
fear  and  build  up  confidence  and  grati¬ 
tude  toward  the  protector  of  little  chil¬ 
dren.  Sometimes  the  father  of  one  of  the 
children  is  a  policeman  and  comes  into 
the  kindergarten  and  tells  the  children 
about  the  ways  he  ean  help  them  and  the 
ways  they  can  help  him  by  being  careful. 
Friendships  are  cultivated  vdth  the  police¬ 
men  who  are  met  on  the  excureions  and 
the  basis  laid  for  respect  for  law  and 
order  as  typified  by  these  uniformed 
friends.  It  is  by  such  natural  means 
that  the  kindergarten  children  begin 
their  education  in  ‘‘  safety  first.” 


The  sixth  regional  conference  on  high¬ 
way  and  highway  transport  education 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Knoxville,  October  10  and  11,  1921. 
More  than  100  ediicators,  highway  engi¬ 
neers,  and  representatives  of  the  motor- 
vehicle  industry  from  Tennessee,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkan.sas,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and 
North  Carolina  were  in  attendance. 


Agriculture  is  taught  in  1,715  of  the 
3,166  school  rooms  of  Porto  Rico.  Nearly 
40,000  home  gardens  were  cultivated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  schools. 


Newark  (N.  J.)  public  library  keeps 
teachers  informed  of  new  material  on  any 
subject  in  which  they  are  interested. 


SEPARATE  AREAS  FOR  TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

More  efficient  development  of  higher 

ffichn-ica’  jwi— ** 

moixa^  by  the  Association  of  Technical 

Institutions.  One  of  the  chief  recom¬ 
mendations  is  that  the  country  should  be 
mapped  out,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  1918, 
into  areas  corresponding  to  the  spheres  of  the 
various  universities,  and  that  each  technical 
institution  in  am  area  should  be  linked  with 
the  university  for  that  area.  All  work  of 
university  standard  by  matriculated  stud¬ 
ents  of  the  institution  should  be  allowed  to 
count  for  degree  purposes,  and  other  awards 
of  diplomas  and  certificates  should  be  placed 
upon  a  uniform  basis.  It  is  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  single  administrative  body 
for  the  administration  and  finance  of  higher 
techsiical  education  be  formed  in  each 
province,  with  respresentation  from  the 
university,  together  with  representation  of 
employees  and  workpeople.  Technical  in¬ 
stitutions  should  become  central  institutions 
covering  a  wide  area  for  their  own  special 
work.  Furthermore,  75  per  cent  of  all  costs, 
including  repayment  of  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  on  loans,  should  be  met  from  national 
sonrees,  and  25  per  cent  by  local  education 
authorities  within  the  various  provinces. 


MORE  STUDENTS  OF  VOCATIONAL' 
EDUCATION. 

Vocational  teaching  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  in  State  colleges,  if  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  tak¬ 
ing  work  in  this  department  of  Iowa 
State  College  is  an  indication  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  other  such  institutions.  During 
the  past  nine  years  the  number  register¬ 
ing  in  courses  preparing  for  vocational 
teaching  has  grown  from  100  to  999. 
The  course  in  high-school  problem.s, 
which  was  taken  by  9  students  in  1912- 
13,  was  taken  by  243  in  1920-21.  Regis¬ 
tration  in  other  courses  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  such  as  Principles  of  Vocational 
Education,  Methods  of  Teaching  Voca¬ 
tional  Subjects,  and  The  Industrial  High 
School,  has  also  increased  steadily,  and 
several  new  courses  have  been  added, 
including  Teaching  Home  Economics,  Re¬ 
search  in  Education,  and  Teaching 
Manual  Training. 


Principals  of  senior  high  schools  In 
Newark,  N.  J.,  receive  from  .$4,200  to 
.$5,800  a  year,  according  to  the  new  sal¬ 
ary  schedule.  Principals  of  elementary 
schools  of  more  than  14  classes  receive 
from  $2,900  to  $4,.500  and  elementary 
school  assistants  receive  from  $1,500  to 
$2,.500.  In  each  case  the  salary  first 
named  is  for  the  first  year  of  service, 
with  annual  increase  to  the  maximum. 
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COLORED  TRADE  SCHOOL  AT  GARY,  IND. 


Boys  Build  a  Complete  Four-Room  House — Girls  Study  Home  Economics — 
Academic  Work  Is  Closely  Correlated  with  Industrial. 


By  Albert  Fertsch,  Director,  Bureau  of  Guidance  and  Placement. 


,  Rapid  increase  of  the  colored  popidation 
of  Gary  presents  an  educational  problem 
which  is  being  solved  according  to  the  best 
ideas  of  modern  secondai'y  education.  In 
1910  the  colored  lioj)  illation  of  Gary  nnm- 
bet-ed  300,  while  in  1920  the  census  gives 
the  population  as  almost  9,000. 

A  large  number  of  the  colored  children 
did  not  have  adequate  educational  advan¬ 
tages  before  coming  to  Gaiy  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  retarded.  To  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  these  children  in  the  upper  grades, 
a  colored  trade  school  was  organized. 

Local  Occupations  Determine  Studies. 

Vocational  studies  were  made  of  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  colored  people  of  Gary 
are  earning  their  livelihood.  The  teachable 
content  of  the  occupations  was  classified  and 
the  course  of  study  largely  based  upon  the 
information  olitained  from  these  vocational 
studies. 

The  trade  school  was  organized  at  the 
Twenty-fifth  Avenue  School  Center.  The 
course  of  study  for  the  boys  centers  about 
the  building  trades;  the  course  for  the  girls, 
about  home  economics.  The  boys  of  the 
school,  under  the  leadership  of  a  special 
instructor,  prepared  the  foundation  and 
erected  a  four-room  building  with  broad 
hallways  and  two  entrances.  All  the  work 
was  done  by  the  boys,  organized  in  four 
temporary  classes  directed  by  special 
instructors. 

Vocational  and  Academic  Work  Alternate. 

While  two  classes  were  working  on  the 
concrete  floors  of  the  lavatories,  pipe  fittings, 
sheet-metal  v.'ork,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
building,  the  other  two  classes  were  studying 
mechanical  drawing,  arithmetic,  English, 
and  hygiene,  which  were  especially  adapted 
to  the  work  connected  with  the  building 
pro.gi'am.  Arithmetic  became  a  vital  study 
as  it  dealt  with  tlie  measurements  of  the 
material  and  space  in  the  building  and  the 
time  in  weeks,  days,  and  hours  it  took  to 
construct  the  different  parts  of  the  building. 
Engli.sh  dealt  with  the  description  of  the 
material  used  in  the  building  with  special 
reference  to  tire  sources  of  the  material  and 
history  of  building.  The  work  in  English 
which  -was  thus  prepared  was  i-)resented 
during  specified  auditorium  periods.  Hy¬ 
giene  centered  about  the  ventilation  and 
■'  heating  of  the  building,  the  arrangement  of 
lights,  and  the  necessity  of  eradicating  flies 


and  mosquitoes  in  the  vicinity,  as  there  were 
no  screens  to-  be  used  on  the  building.  A 
most  ideal  program  was  offered  to  the  boys 
while  the  building  w'as  under  construction. 
Similar  courses  will  be  continued  during  the 
present  year,  while  the  brick  industrial 
building  is  added  to  the  school  center. 

Essential  special  material  for  thejniilding 
was  secured  from  the  industrial  work  of  the 
other  schools.  Castings  were  made  at  the 
foundry  of  the  Emerson  School  and  ma¬ 
chined  at  the  machine  shop  at  the  Froebel 
School.  The  sheet-metal  work  was  secured 
from  the  Jefferson  School  shop. 

The  girls  of  the  trade  school  were  also 
grouped  in  four  temporary  classes  during 
the  construction  of  the  building.  While 
two  groups  were  taking  lessons  in  cooking, 
the  other  two  groups  were  doing  the  aca¬ 
demic  work  which  was  correlated  with  the 
practical  subject  of  home  economics.  In 
the  afternoon  the  groups  interchanged  and 
two  groups  took  sewing  while  the  others 
were  taking  work  in  the  related  academic 
Eulijects. 


and 


Groups  of  Pupils  are  Balanced. 

While  the  erection  of  the  trade  building 
was  in  progress,  the  director  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  department  supervised  the .  work- 
balancing  the  four  groups "  ^ 

were  enrolled  in  the  now  tra’  ^  nio^emcnt 

Retardation  charts  of  th 
made,  intelligence  tests  and  th 
tests  in  reading  and  arithmetic  were  given. 
The  results  of  the  tests  were  compiled  and  a 
temporary  classification  of  the  groups  was 
made.  This  classification  rvas  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  a  conference  with  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  groups.  Where  the  discrepancies 
between  the  special  tests  and  the  ratings  of 
the  teachers  were  rather  great,  further  study 
of  the  pupils  involved  was  continued.  Per¬ 
sonal  conferences  were  held  with  the  pupils 
to  chart  their  interests,  desires  and  special 
characteristics  together  with  a  survey  of 
the  school  attitude  of  the  pupils. 


InSelliger.ee  Test  Basis  of  Adjustment. 


iVhen  the  classes  were  placed  on  a  more 
balanced  permanent  basis,  the  groups  were 
balanced  with  a  G5  per  cent  adjustment 
based  upon  intelligence  tests  and  a  35  per 
cent  adjustment  based  upon  special  char¬ 
acteristics,  teachers’  ratings  and  school  at¬ 
titude.  Several  students  ranking  high  in 
intelligence  tests,  as  well  as  in  the  peda¬ 


gogical  tests  and  grades  of  the  school  sub¬ 
jects  were  transferred  to  the  high  school. 

With  the  organization  of  the  trade  school, 
the  Gary  system  continues  to  advance  the 
new  order  of  secondai-y 'education  by  adjust¬ 
ing  inatcu.ction  along  the  lines  which  func¬ 
tion  in  the  lives  flTtlrG-boys  and  girls  after 
they  leave  school.  ' 


ONLY  TALENTED  PUPILS  ARE 
ADMITTED. 

A  Saturday  morning  cla.ss  in  art  is 
held  in  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  New  York  City,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  School  Art  League, 
which  pays  the  salary  of  the  teacher. 
Only  the  most  talented  of  the  many  ap¬ 
plicants  for  membership  in  this  class  can 
be  admitted,  and  35  students  represent¬ 
ing  15  schools  comprise  the  class.  The 
instruction  consists  of  drawing  in  pencil, 
pen  and  ink,  wash  and  color,  from  a 
variety  of  models,  including  bird  and  ani¬ 
mal  forms,  loaned  by  the  American  IMu- 
seum  of  Natural  History.  The  class 
hours  are  from  9.30  to  12.30,  and  the 
cour.se  consists  of  26  lessons,  beginning 
in  October  and  ending  in  May.  The 
pupils  who  have  the  advantage  of  this 
extra  instruction  not  only  improve  in 
their  own  ability,  but  carry  their  wmrk 
back  to  their  schools,  thus  rai.sing  the 
standard  for  all  the  schools.  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Institute  Museum  also  holds  a  Sat- 
ui-day  class  for  Brooklyn  high-school  art 
students. 

ATHLEJIIV-aie^nly  way  to  mainta^^ 
tn6  schools  and  secure  e^’’  ‘■''acher.sTv 
A  number  <-«f 

f 


standing  for  recna 

cising,  ascending  and  descending  stairs. 
2.  Ea.se  and  grace  of  movement  in  rising 
for  recitation,  .sitting  without  holding  on 
to  desk,  Avalkiiig,  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  .stairs.  3.  Ki-moval  of  coats  and 
sweaters  for  indoor  work.  4.  Prompt¬ 
ness  in  obeying  commands.  5.  Precision 
and  energy  in  execution  of  exercises.  6. 
Cheerfulness  of  manner  in  execution  of 
exercises.  7.  Interest  and  activity  in 
class  games.  8.  Effort  and  success  in 
passing  athletic  tests  in  grammar  grades. 


To  equip  teachers,  school  nurse.-i,  direc¬ 
tors  of  physical  education,  and  health 
workers  for  health  work  in  the  public 
scliools,  a  year’s  course  in  health  educa¬ 
tion  is  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  in  cooperation  with 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of 
Harvard  University. 
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CRUDE  CLASSIFICATION 
CAUSES  WASTE.  ^ 


Earnest  Effort  to  Sort  Children  on 
Scientific  Basis — Specif ^[Ilassesr  for 
Physical^n^JVtefil^l  Defectives. 

^  /  ' 

By  VViLMAAi  L.  Ettinger,  SuperinienOent, 
of  f<chooIs  for  New  York  City. 

[From  annual  address  before  associate  and 
district  superintendents,  etc.] 

I’oiiiaps  the  most  characteristic  ad¬ 
vance  in  school  administration  during 
recent  years  has  been  the  rejection  of 
the  assumption  that  all  children  are 
practically  alike  in  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  endowments  ,  and  also  that  children 
with  marked  defects  of  sight,  hear¬ 
ing,  or  limb  have  no  place  in  the  public 
.schools.  To-day  progressive  school  ad¬ 
ministration  requires  that  an  eaimest 
effort  be  made  to  sort  our  children  on  a 
scientific  basis,  so  that  group  instruction 
may  still  be  consi-stent  with  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  as  regards  physical  and 
mental  traits  one  group  differs  widely 
from  another.  Up  to  the  present  perhaps 
the  greatest  waste  in  education  has  been 
due  to  the  crude  classification  of  pupils. 
A  vast  amount  of  time,  energy,  and  money 
is  wasted  whenever  masses  of  children 
are  grouped  without  regard  to  those 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  which 
individualize  them  and  yet  which,  when 
properly  recognized  and  made  the  basis 
of  'TvouDing.  permit  class  instruction  to 
.  f  ■‘•"’'ly. 


.  .yijiital  defective  must  not 
be  placed  in  severe  scholastic  competi¬ 
tion  with  normal  children.  A  violation 
of  tills  principle  of  organization  ineans  as 
regards  the  children  not  only  extreme 
personal  discouragement  and  the  loss  of 
self-esteem  and  self-confidence  but  also 
considerable  expense  to  the  city,  because 
such  children  are  repeaters  in  the  grades. 
The  proper  classification  and  segregation 
of  such  children  is  therefore  desirable, 
not  only  from  an  ethical  but  also  from  an 
economical  standpoint. 

In  addition  to  such  efforts  to  make 
definite  segregation  of  pupils  with 
marked  physical  and  mental  defects,  a 
striking  feature  of  the  administration 
of  our  most  progressive  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools  has  been  the 
application  of  tests  that  be.speak  an  earn¬ 
est  effort  to  group  children  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  in  order  that  they  may 


more  fully  derive  the  benefits  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  in  order  that  their  achievements 
may  be  measured  by  definite  standards 
of  attainment,  instead  of  by  thejii^tand- 
ardized  judgraetit  oTihe  average  teacher. 

"Exceptional  work  in  this  regard  has  been 
done  in  many  of  our  schools  and  my  sin¬ 
cere  hope  is  that  a  greater  number  of 
progressive  elementary  school  aiid  high 
school  principals  will  carefully  study  the 
problem. 

Instruction  Ineffective  with  Poor  Grading. 

The  average  class  organization  ^  in 
many  of  our  schools  is  susceptible  of 
great  improvement.  In  many  instances 
poor  classification  results  in  great  waste. 
The  poorly  graded  pupils  make  a  fruit¬ 
less  effort  to  profit  by  instruction  and 
the  ineffectiveness  of  her  work  carries  the 
conscientious  teacher  to  the  verge  of 
nervous  exhaustion.  Not  infrequently  it 
would  appear  that  the  mode  of  organiz¬ 
ing  classes  in  a  grade  is  exclusively  a 
mathematical  one  of  dividing  the  grade 
register  by  the  average  class  register  of 
40,  in  total  disregard  of  the  distressing 
truth  that  the  resulting  class  units  are 
merely  promiscuous  groups  of  pupils 
showing  the  widest  variations  of  age  and 
ability. 

An  analysis  made  of  many  typical 
classes  by  means  of  the  age  progress 
sheet  revealed  the  anticipated  fact  that 
pupils  were  grouped  without  due  regard 
either  to  their  mental  or  their  chrono¬ 
logical  age.  The  facts^  recorded  by 
the  age  progress  sheet  were  apparently 
regarded  merely  as  interesting  data,  to 
be  filed  with  the  division  of  reference 
"U  rpsearch,  rather  than  compelling 
reorganizing  the  classes  in 
i.  careful  study  of  the  school 
ceptional  pupils,  as  revealed 
progress  charts  supplemented 
uy  siinpu.  standardized  tests  will  enable 
one  to  substitute  a  scientific  class  organi¬ 
zation  for  a  crude,  empirical  one  that  is 
wasteful  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  discipline  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  instruction.  Furthermore,  when  so 
much  standardized  material  is  readily 
available,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  principals  and  teachers  apply  stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement  in  spelling,  penman¬ 
ship,  arithmetic,  and  reading,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  pupils,  classes,  or 
schools  are  up  to  the  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  we  are  entitled  to  demand. 


The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Peunsjdvania  State  College  into 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  declared 
President  John  M.  Thomas  in  his  inaugu¬ 
ral  address  at  the  college.  He  has  estab¬ 
lished  this  aim  as  the  policy  and  desire 
of  his  administration. 


FOLK  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
CONFER. 


Need-ef  Uiyty  of  Purpose  is  Strongly  Felt — 
Reaction  Might  Folldw  too  Rapid  Progress 
Without  a  Definite  Plan. 


Unity  of  trend  is  lacking  in  the  German 
folk  high  schools,  whereas  in  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries  definite  unity  of  purpose  has 
always  been  a  feature  of  these  schools,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “Deutschen  Blatter  fur 
erziehenden  Unterricht.”  When  trans¬ 
planted  on  German  soil  these  schools  show  a 
diversity  which  indicates  absence  of  plan 
and  unity.  One  school  of  this  type  has  little 
connection  with  another,  and  conducts  its 
work  without  reference  to  any  common  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  type. 

A  conference  has  been  called  to  remedy 
this  condition.  The  session  will  be  held  in 
Lubeck,  and  it  will  afford  opportunity  for 
all  interested  in  this  system  to  get  in  touch 
with  one  another  and  to  confer  on  the 
folk  high-school  movement.  Dr.  Fredrick 
Schroder,  of  Askov,  will  open .  the  session 
with  an  address  on  the  Danish  folk  high 
school.  Dr.  Erdberg,  of  Berlin,  will  speak 
on  the  German  folk  high  school.  The  topics 
to  be  considered  are;  The  rural  folk  high 
school,  the  folk  high  school  and  the  labor 
element,  rural  folk  high-school  associations, 
and  the  preparation  for  a  union  among  the 
German  folk  high  schools. 

The  session  is  expected  to  have  a  steady¬ 
ing  effect  on  this  movement  in  Germany, 
for  too  rapid  progress  without  definite,  plan 
is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  reaction. 


PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS  MEASURE 
MUSICAL  TALENT. 

Tests  for  the  measurement  of  musical 
talent  were  given  to  70  students  in  the 
summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Five  faculties  are  measured 
by  the  tests:  (1)  The  sense  of  pitch, 
which  is  the  ability  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  higher  and  lower  tones;  (2)  the 
sense  of  time  or  rhythm;  (3)  the  sense 
of  consonance,  wdiich  is  the  ability  to 
tell  that  Avhich  is  more  pleasing  and  that 
wdiich  is  less  pleasing;  (4)  the  sense  of 
intensity;  and  (5)  the  musical  memory 
or  the  number  of  tones  that  can  be^ re¬ 
membered  from  a  single  hearing.  The 
tests  are  given  by  means  of  phonograph 
records  prepared  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  used  in  many  public  schools  as  a 
quick  method  of  classifying  pupils. 


“  Class  extension,”  wdiich  is  really  cor¬ 
respondence  woi’k  plus  the  personal  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  instructor  wdio  meets  the 
class  regularly  every  week  or  every  tw'o 
weeks,  is  emphasized  by  the  State  Manual 
Training  Normal  School  of  Kansas. 
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the  home,  $500,  w’as  paid.  In  all,  there 
W’ere  2,816  homes,  2,400  of  which  w’ere 
owned  by  the  'Jistricts,  57  w'ere  donated, 
170  rented,  and  189  a  part  of  the  school 
building.  If  the  reports  were  complete 
for  all  counties  the  number  w'ould  prob¬ 
ably  exceed  3,000.  The  cost  of  the.se 
homes  ranges  from  the  modest  sum  of 

HOMES  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Accommodations  Provided  by  School  Districts  Range  from  a  “Curtained-off  ” 
Corner  of  the  Schoolroom  to  a  Commodious  Apartment  House. 

^  By  John  C 

Muebman. 

$50  for  a  humble^ log  cabin  to  $40,000  for 
an  up-to-date  apartment  built  by  a  city 
district.  Most  of  the  buildings  cost  from 

Teachers  in  the  consolidated  school  at 
Alberta,  Minn.,  live  in  a  modern  apart¬ 
ment  conducted  on  the  club  plan.  Elec¬ 
tric  light,  hot-w'ater  heating,  kitchen, 
linen  closet,  laundry,  study  rooms,  piano, 
telephone — every  convenience  is  there. 
The  high-school  principal,  an  experienced 
business  wmman,  manages  the  club  and 

,2  ^  the  books.  The  club  employs  a 

eps  ■-  — 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  superintendents 
w'ho  answ'ered  were  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  teacherage  plan,  and  many  find  it 
a  necessity.  Where  a  number  of  teachers 
are  brought  together  in  a  consolidated 
school  conditions  are  most  favorable  for 
a  successful  operation  of  a  home,  but  the 
problem  is  difficult  for  the  one  and  two 

$600  to  $11,000.  Fewer  than  one-fourth 
of  these  homes  have  modern  conveniences, 
such  as  running  water,  gas  or  electricity, 
and  bath.  These  conditions  have  a  di¬ 
rect  effect  on  the  holding  power  of  the 
school,  according  to  the  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  who  report  that  where  a  mod¬ 
ern  home  is  providetl  the  teachers  re¬ 
main  at  their  schools,  but  where  housing 
conditions  are  poor  they  soon  seek  other 
uositions. 

housekeeper,  who  prepares  and  serves 
the  meals,  dpes  the  washing,  etc.  The 
teachers’  apartment  is  on  the  upper  floor 
of  tlie  building,  and  the  principal  and 
his  family  live  on  the  first  floor.  The 
rents  from  the  two  apartments  are 
placed  in  a  sinking  fund,  so  that  the 
debt  win  be  paid  ofl;  in  10  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  self-supporting  and  paying 
^  business  proposition,  and  it  costs  the  tax¬ 
payers  nothing.  The  teachers  pay  about 
$34  a  month  each.  Half  the  orginal  cost 
was  paid  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Trained  Teachers  Easily  Obtained  Now. 

The  chance  to  Tive  in  a  place  like  this 
attracts  teachers  to  the  school,  and  the 
school  board  finds  that  it  can  secure  col¬ 
lege  and  normal-school  graduates  who 
are  experienced  and  valuable  teachers, 
whereas  before  the  home  was  built  it 
was  hard  to  get  teachers  at  all,  and  the 
b'^'  -  was  usually  glad  to  get  even  girls 

still  in  training. 

“  Teacherages,”  as  such  homes  or  cot- 
"  ^ges  are  sometimes  called,  are  solving  a 


eiA  HbL  bniy  the  teach¬ 
ers  personally,  but  the  work  of  the  schools 
as  well.  It  is  often  hard  for  a  teacher  to 
find  a  satisfactorj^  place  to  board,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  country.  If  she  is  discon¬ 
tented  this  feeling  may  be  reflected  in  her 
work.  If  she  finds  conditions  so  poor  that 
she  will  not  stay,  the  change  often  has  a 
bad  effect  on  the  school.  To  find  a  living 
place  which  would  not  only  be  comfort¬ 
able,  but  also  satisfactory  in  social  condi¬ 
tions  was  the  problem,  and  the  natural 
solution  was  the  teacherage. 

Superintendents’  Replies  Are  Favorable. 

Does  the  cottage  or  home  attract  better 
teachers  than  the  usual  plan  of  boarding 
in  some  home  in  the  district?  Two  thou¬ 
sand  superintendents  answered  yes  in 
answer  to  a  questionnaire  issued  by  the 


room  schuols.'  in  some  districts  a  ooiu^ 
ing  place  can  not  be  found  for  the  teacher 
and  the  district  has  to  provide  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  order  to  get  anyone  to  take  the 
school.  But  this  manner  of  living  is  lone¬ 
some  and  unsatisfactoi’y.  Where  a  two- 
teacher  school  employs  a  man  and  wife 
and  supplies  a  residence  the  plan  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  such  a  home  becomes  a  social 
cento'  .’or  the  community,  something  like 
a  parsonage. 

Specific  Authority  in  18  Slates. 

More  and  more  it  is  realized  by  school 
boards  that  they  must  supply  living- 
places  for  their  teachers,  and -although 
only  IS  .States  have  so  far  given  specific 
authority  to  school  districts  to  build  and 
operate  homes  for  teachers,  a  movement 
to  pass  such  law's  is  .gro-'^ 

States  buil 
law'  that  d 
vide  for  1 
schools.  In  ti 
pia,  the  attorney 
tibEpayei-s  can 

.  school  money  for  such  purposes.  But  in 


-  •  New  School. 

A  Home  with  Every  .. 

One  superintendent  in  Minnesota 
that  his  district  would  not  consider  a 
new'  school  building  without  also  provid¬ 
ing  a  home  for  the  teacher.  A  number 
of  neat  and  comfortable  cottages  are 
owned  by  the  large  cotton  mill  and  coal 
companies  in  Alabama  and  other  States 
in  the  South.  The  use  of  these  cottages 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  teachers  either 
free  or  at  a  rental  which  is  just  enough 
to  pay  for  I'epairs.  IMuny  districts  I'ent 
residences  and  give  them  to  the  teachers 
rent  free,  as  the  only  way  to  maintain 
the  schools  and  secure  eu’  '  *">achers. 
A  number  hat 

f  r  • 


most  of  the  States  the  number  of  teach¬ 
erages  is  growing.  Texas  leads  with  5G7. 
The  only  States  reporting  that  they  have 
_no  such  institutions  are  Indiana,  New 
Jeisey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
In  the  other  States,  the  807  counties  that 
replied  to  the  questionnaire  reported 
that  in  the  past  school  year  6,759  teach¬ 
ers  did  not  depend  upon  boarding  or 
rooming  places  in  their  districts,  but 
lived  in  buildings  exclusively  for  them¬ 
selves.  Some  of  these  were  supplied  free 
by  the  district,  some  provided  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  some  rented 
by  the  teachere  at  the  customary  prices. 

Teacher*  Pay  Moderate  Price*. 

One  district  reported  that  the  teachers 
were  to  pay  ,$5  a  month  until  the  cost  of 


Some  teachers  reuuv.„  „  ^ 

m  the  cottage  by  doing  their  own  house¬ 
work.  In  the  Sioux  Valley,  Minn., 
Teachers'  Home  only  $20  is  paid  by  each 
teacher,  and  this  covers  rent,  heat,  light, 
and  food.  For  this  small  sum  the  teach¬ 
ers  liye  in  a  modern  house  with  hot  and 
cold  w'ater,  electric  light,  and  complete 
laundry  equipment. 

Success  Depends  Largely  on  Matron. 

The  larger  homes  find  it  better  to  en¬ 
gage  a  matron,  who  keeps  house  for  the 
teachers  and  acts  as  chaperon,  rather 
than  have  the  teachers  do  the  work. 
Many  of  the  teachers  are  young  girls 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time,  and  a 
matron  who  will  take  care  of  them  and 
keep  them  happy  is  worth  more  than  her 
salary.  The  succe.ss  of  tlie  teacherage 
often  depends  on  the  tact  and  nutnaging 
ability  of  the  woman  w'lio  takes  charge 
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four  volumes.  Vol.  1-2.  London,  New 
York  [etc.]  Sir  I.saac  Pitman  &  sons, 
ltd.,  1921.  2  V.  plates,  illus.  4°. 

The  completion  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  new  Encyclopaedia  of  education  car¬ 
ries  the  work  to  the  beginning  of  the 
letter  M.  More  than  S50  contributors, 
specialists  in  various  lines  of  education, 
Join  in  the  preparation  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  which  will  be  useful  for  consulta¬ 
tion  on  subjects  relating  to  British  educa¬ 
tion,  to  which  it  is  mainly  devoted.  Con¬ 
siderable  attention,  however,  is  given  to  the 
educational  Institutions  and  methods  of 
other  countries  than  Great  Britain.  Among 
the  American  contributors  to  the  work  are. 
I’rofs,  E.  P.  Cubberley,  John  Dewey,  C.  H. 
Judd,  and  Paul  Monroe. 

Recent  Publications  of  Bureau  of  Education. 

Educatiou  in  liomeopathic  medicine  dur¬ 
ing  the  biennium  191S-1920;  by  W.  A. 
Detvey.  Washington,  1921.  7  p.  (Bul¬ 
letin,  1921,  no.  IS.) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  biennial  survey 
of  education  in  the  United  States,  1918- 
1020. 

Education  of  the  deaf ;  by  Percival  Hall. 
Washington,  1921.  IG  p.  (Bulletin, 
1921,  no.  14.) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  biennial  survey 
of  education  in  the  United  States,  1918- 
1920. 

Part-time  educatiou  of  various  types.  A 
rpiiort  of  the  Commi.ssion  on  the 

'  n  of  seconds  1"  j,e- 

y  the  education. 

National  education 
.  Washington,  1921.  22  p. 
etiu,  1921,  no.  5.) 

This  report  presents  various  types  of 
part-time  education,  including  continuation 
classes,  and  Indicates  some  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  features  desirable.  One  section  is 
devoted  to  Educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  with  a  discussion  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  director  of  vocational  guidance 
and  of  vocational  counselors  in  the  schools. 

'CCial  features  in  the  educatiou  of  the 
blind  during  the  biennium  1918-1920; 

'  Edward  E.  Allen.  Washington, 

'1.  14  p.  (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  16.) 
dvance  sheets  from  the  biennial  survey 
lucation  in  the  United  States,  1918- 

w  the  reorganization  of  the 
-  -  County,  North 

'  '-'-.ok 


jieim. 
p.  (Bulletin, 

and  home  and  school 
•23. 

Ifje  method  of  establishing 
between  the  home  and 
6y  various  States  and  cities 
.•  visiting  teachers. 


MANY  CURED  OF  SPEECH  DEFECTS. 

Speech-correction  classes  are  successful  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.  Attendance  at  these  classes 
is  not  compulsory,  but  nevertheless  202 
pupils  with  various  defects  enrolled  during 
the  past  year,  and  many  of  them  were  cm’ed. 
Seventeen  classes  were  formed,  meeting  in 
the  schools  and  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
board  of  education.  In  these  classes  were 
27  children  who  ,  stuttered  and  129  with 
phonetic  defects.  Some  children  had  from 
6  to  10  such  defects. 

Oi  the  iihonstic-defect  cases,  49  were 
cured,  13  improved  75  per  cent,  and  33  im¬ 
proved  50  per  cent.  Of  the  34  remaining 
cases,  6  dropped  out  of  the  class,  6  moved 
away,  and  the  other  22  improved  from  10 
to  25  per  cent. 

Keeping  account  of  improvement  in  the 
speech  of  stutterers  was  more  difficult,  but 
the  final  report  was  based  on  many  sources. 
Bejiorts  from  class  teacher,  principal,  par¬ 
ents,  classmates,  speech  instructor,  and  the 
child  himself,  were  considered  in  estimating 
the  degree  of  improvement.  Upon  the  basis 
of  these  reports,  27  children  who  had  stut¬ 
tered  were  adjudged  cured,  16  were  found 
to  have  improved  75  per  cent,  and  16  im¬ 
proved  50  per  cent.  Some  of  the  remaining 
14  children  did  not  get  the  home  enn- 
tion  so  much  needed  in  this 
left  the  claw.  .  av. 

oo  that  they  showed  omy  from 
10  to  25  per  cent  improvement.  Tlie  aver¬ 
age  cost  for  each  case  was  $7.23. 


NEED  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT. 

An  annual  physical  test  for  young  men 
was  recently  recommended  by  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing,  addressing  the  encampment  oi 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  War.  Uni¬ 
versal  military  training  would  be  the  gi'eatest 
help  in  improving  the  phj^^ical  condition  of 
the  youth  of  the  countrjq  according  to  Gen. 
Pershing,  but  Such  training  seems  impo.g. 
sible.  However,  he  said,  at' least  100,000 
men  should  be  trained  each  year. 

Not  only  better  physical  development 
but  better  mental  education  is  needed  by 
American  youth,  continued  the  general. 
It  should  be  made  the  obligation  of  every 
citizen,  i)articu]arly  those  who  saw  service 
in  the  Armj'  and  N avy  and  know  the  require, 
ments  of  those  ser-vices,  to  see  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  education  provided 
for  in  the  laws  of  almost  every  State  is 
enforced.  The  large  number  of  slackers  in 
the  World  War,  he  declared,  was  a  result  of 
the  high  percentage  of  illiteracj-.  Few 
illiterates  understand  their  obligations  to 
the  country. 


Geography  Is  increasing  in  interest  foi 
University  of  Wisconsin  summer  session 
students.  Fifty  per  cent  more  men  and 
women  studied  geography  there  this  year 
than  at  any  summer  session  in  the  past, 


MORAL  EDLTcATION  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  AT  GENEVA. 

' _ t _ 

Methods  of  History  Said  to  Need 
Humaner  Direction  With  Emphasis 
on  Achievements  of  Civilization. 


The  international  motive,  implying  i)OS- 
sibilities  of  promoting  a  spirit  of  world 
unity  throngli  universal  methods  of 
ethical  teaching  and  vision,  and  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  civic  and  nationalist  ideals 
with  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood, 
was  the  leading  topic  of  discussion  at 
■the  International  Moral  Education  Con¬ 
ference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Edouard 
Claparhde  between  30  and  40  delegates, 
representing  Australia,  China,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States,  assembled  at  tlie  Institut  J.  J. 
Rons,seau. 

New  Method  for  Teaching  History. 

It  was  felt  that  methods  of  history 
teaching  needed  a  new  and  humaner  di- 

eclion,  wiui  empnasis  on  the  achit.v- 
ents  of  civilization  in  industry,  science, 

I  art,  and  general  social  progress.  With 
I  this  finer  temper  in  the  treatment  of  each 
national  history  should  be  associated  a 
larger  outlook,  created  by  at  least  an  out¬ 
line  study  of  the  story  of  humanity  at 
large. 

The  motive  of  service  as  animating^ 
every  section  of  education — in  family, 
kindergarten,  elementary  schools,  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  civic-s,  science,  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  physical  training,  sexual  ethic,  and 
vocational  efficiency — ^^vas  also  discussed. 
The  discussion  touclied  such  more  ob¬ 
viously  practical  aspects  as  junior  Red 
Cross  work  and  the  moralization  of 
science  and  sesthetic. 

Permanent  Bureau  May  Be  Established. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent 
moral  education  bureau  was  proposed. 
Originally  a  library  and  research  center 
had  been  proposed  as  an  institution  at 
The  Hague,  perhaps  in  the  Palace  of 
Peace.  The  creation  of  the  League  of 
Nations  had  suggested  ihe  possibility  of 
forming  a  general  educational  librarj- 
under  the  league’s  au.sidces  or  as  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  labor  office.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  value  of  an  independent  li¬ 
brary  Avas  recognized,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  the  profound  and  delicate 
issues  of  moral  life  and  conduct.  On  the 
other  hand,  association  with  the  league 
would  imply  le.s.s  financial  difficulty.  A 
Dutch  committee  undertook  to  consider 
the  problem.— Loncioii  Times  Educational 
Supplement. 
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STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR 
RURAL  TEACHERS. 


Many  States  Aid  Normal  Students  and 
Require.  Them  to  Teach  in  Rural 
Schools. 


By  Edith  A.  Latheop. 

Teacher-training  scholarships  are  com¬ 
mon  in  European  countries.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  stipulate  that  recipients  of  such 
scholar-ships  shall  agree  to  remain  in  the 
profession  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
Should  a  teacher-  wish  to  be  released 
from  teaching  before  the  end  of  the  term 
of  years  stipulated,  arrangement  is  made 
whereby  the  teacher  must  retirr-n  to  the 
Government  the  unearned  portion  of  the 
scholarship.  The  Foreign  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  recently  received  a 
copy  of  a  certificate  issued  in  Russia  in 
1903.  One  provision  of  that  certificate 
is  to  the  effect  that  since  the  teacher  was 
educated  at  Government  expense  for-  a 
period  of  four-  years  he  is  bound,  for-  the 
benefits  received  from  the  Government’s 
stipend,  to  serve  in  capacity  of  elemen- 
ry  r^o-oTier  for  a  period  of  four 

ta. 

years  or  to  pay  to  the  seminary  where 
he  was  educated  to  the  account  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  Government  433  rubles. 

So  far  the  United  States  Government 
has  not  contributed  funds  for  teacher- 
training  scholarships.  The  Sterling- 
Towner  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress, 
provides  that  a  portion  of  the  $15,000,000 
for  the  training  of  rural  teachers  shall 
be  used  as  scholarships. 

Scholarships  Take  Many  Forms. 

A  number  of  the  States  are  attempting 
to  recruit  and  improve  the  rural  teacli- 
ing  profession  by  means  of  scholarships. 
In  some  instances  the  scholarship  means 
that  the  holder  is  entitled  to  tuition  and 
matriculation  only.  In  other  cases  it 
ma.v  mean  a  cash  bonus  in  addition  ; 
again,  it  may  refer  to  board  or  travel,  or 
both. 

In  1919  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  pro¬ 
vided  that  honorably  discharged  veter¬ 
ans  of  the  World  War  be  awarded  nor¬ 
mal  school  and  university  scholarships, 
entitling  the  holders  to  not  less  tlian  four 
years’  residence  in  the  above-mentioned 
institutions  without  tuition  and  matricu¬ 
lation  charges.  Nothing  is  said  about 
entering  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Maine  summer  training  schoolTor 
rural  teachers,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a  summer  Plattsburg,  is  re¬ 
cruited  on  the  scholarship  basis.  This 
plan  provides  that  100  teachers,  selected 
by  the  State  superintendent  upon  recom¬ 


mendation  of  the  superintendents  of 
rural  towns,  are  allow-ed  all  expenses  of 
travel  and  board  at  a  special  summer 
school  of  insti-uction.  These  teachers 
must  agree  to  return  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  serve  as  helping  teachers. 
Upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful 
service  25  per  cent  is  added  to  the  an¬ 
nual  .salary. 

Beneficiaries  Must  Teach  Two  Years. 

In  Maryland  the  cost  of  board,  room, 
and  laundry  for  normal-school  students, 
living  at  the  normal-school  dormitories, 
is  reduced  to  $100  per  year.  Recipients 
of  these  $100  subsistence  scholarships 
must  pledge  themselves  to  teach  two 
years. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  pupils  in  the 
State  normal  schools,  the  State  board  of 
education  of  Massachusetts  may  expend 
in  semiannual  payments  a  sura  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $4,000  a  year. 

In,  New  Mexico  two  resident  teachers 
from  each  county,  selected  by  the  county 
superintendent,  are  allowed  $300  each  for 
board,  books,  tuition,  and  lodging  for 
10  or  12  months’  training  in  either  the 
normal  schools  or  the  normal  university. 
The  candidates  must  possess  eighth- 
grade  diplomas  and  be  between  IS  and 

'-i'-iro  r.f  oo-.,  '^’-^insportation  charges 

in 
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in  excess  of  $3  each  is  paid  suiubiiv_ 
normal  schools  Avho  enroll  with  a  view 
to  preparing  to  .  leach  in  tlie  public 
schools  of  New  Mexico. 

The  Rhode  Island  statutes  provide 
that  trustees  of  the  normal  school  may 
pay  to  each  pupil  who  shall  reside 
w'ithiu  the  State  and  attend  the  regular 
session  of  said  school  not  exceeding  $40 
for  each  quarter-year  travel  expense. 
Such  payments  in  the  aggi-egate  shall 
not  exceed  over  $6^000  for  any  single 
year  and  shall  be  made  to  students  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  they  may  re¬ 
side  fi-om  the  normal  school. 

Scholarships  Open  to  Country  Children. 

In  South  Carolina  recipients  of  State 
scholarships  attending  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  In¬ 
dustrial  College  ai-e  expected  to  pur¬ 
sue  normal  courses.  These  scholarships 
are  worth  $100  a  year  and  exemption 
from  tuition  fees ;  they  are  awarded 
upon  competitive  examinations  and  a 
portion  of  them  must  be  open  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  rural  communities. 

In  1918  the  assembly  of  Virginia  pro¬ 
vided  one  scholarship  from  each  school 
division  in  the  State — 119  in  all — for 
men  students  attending  the  University 
of  Virginia.  These  scholarships  entitle 
the  holder  to  tuition,  room  rent,  light, 
heat,  and  attendance.  They  are  w'on  upon 
competitive  examinntiou  and  are  open 


only  to  such  candidates  as  can 
either  they  or  their  parents  or  g 
are  unable  to  pay  for  the  items  eni. 
ated.  Each  student  who  remains  two 
years  shall  either  teach  or  act  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  school  officer  for  a  period 
of  two  year.s.  Undoubtedly  some  of  these 
students  teach  for  a  timfe  in  the  rural 
schools. 

Those  who  favor  teacher  -  training 
scholarships  argue  that  since  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  provides  board  and 
tuition  and  an  annual  stipend  of  $600 
for  officei-s  of  the  Army  and  Navy  while 
in  training,  it  is  just  as  important  to 
offer  books,  tuition,  and  board  for  the 
training  of  those  who  direct  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth,  whom  these  soldiers 
will  defend.  They  further  add  that 
since  teachers  come  from  the  working 
classes  a  system  of  scholarships  will  ))e 
an  incentive  for  worthy  young  people  to 
enter  teaching.  Those  opposed  to  the 
system  say  that  it  is  undemocratic,  that 
favoritism  will  be  used  in  the  selection 
of  scholarships,  and  that  the  charitable 
feature  in  it  brands  the  children  of  the 
poor. 


REGULAR  CLASSES  FOR  SPEECH 
DEFECTIVES. 

Pupils  with  speech  defects  attend  a 
regular  class  which  meets  five  U'"' 
TJichmond  UP’  ' 

week  at  L- 

New  York  City,  ant 
or  speech  class  after  .school  is  ^ 
to  form  permanent  speech  habits,  ; 
ing  to  the  school  authorities.  BeSi 
daily  contact  between  teacher  and  pupu 
is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  study  the 
causes  of  the  particular  trouble  in  each 
case  and  the  effects  of  remedies.  Th( 
fact  that  the  worl?  is  considered  part  o 
the  regular  school  course  earning  credit 
toward  graduation  gives  it  more  value  i- 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  and  takes  aw; 
the  stigma  attached  to  anj’  kind  of  s 
normal  class.  The  instructor  aims 
only  to  cure  stuttering,  lisping,  etc., 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
speaking  voices.  For  this  she  ’ 
ing  fork  and  resonator.  A 
finds  his  tone 
ic"- 
SI 
hi 


grouii^ 

tion  of  one  v* 
sity  Extension  Sc.. . 
of  North  Carolina.  Tl. 
reau  is  carried  on  by 
agent  upon  request,  the 
specific  plans,  and  by  sendii 
letins. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION’S  CONVENTION. 


Presence  of  International  Figures  Made  Occasion  a  Memo¬ 
rable  Event — School  Children  Impress  General  Diaz — 
Program  of  Americanization  Enthusiastically  Indorsed — 
Policies  and  Principles  of  Legion — Program  for  American 
Education  Week. 


TRENDS  IN  TEACHING  PRACTICE  IN  NORTH¬ 
ERN  AND  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 


Europe  Not  Ready  for  Mixed  Schools — Conventions  on  Moral 
Training  Are  Frequent — German  Universities  Feel  Effect 
of  General  Li^pheaval — Danish  Folk-School  Idea  Adopted 
by  Germans — Reaction  from  Crowded  Curricula — Study  of 
Local  Historj"  and  Local  Concerns. 


By  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  J'liHed  i^tatcs  Coininisakjner  of  JJdiimtion. 

We  had  the  honor  of  attending  the  Third  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Legion,  which  assembled  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  October  31-November  2.  It  was  an  event  not  only  of 
National  interest  but  of  world-wide  significance.  The  presem-e 
of  IMarshal  Foch,  Admiral  Beatty,  Gen.  Diaz,  Gen.  Jacques, 
Gen.  Pershing,  Vice 
President  Coolidge, 
and  other  well- 
known  international 
figures  made  the 
gathering  distinctive 
for  American  his¬ 
tory.  The  gigantic 
parade  of  40,000  he¬ 
roes  of  the  Great 
War,  w'hich  required 
three  hours  to  pass 
the  reviewing  stand, 
the  banquet  given  in 
lionor  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  guests,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  ad¬ 
dresses,  the  election 
of  Hanford  Mac- 
Nider,  of  M  a  s  o  n 
City,  low^a,  as  na¬ 
tional  commander, 
and  other  outstand¬ 
ing  features  of  the 
convention,  have  been  described  in  detail  in  tlie  daily  press.  \\  e 
think  tliat  the  educational  a.spects  of  the  convention  might  l)e 
further  emphasized  in  .School  Life. 

We  hope,  however,  before  passing  to  the  matter  of  the  Legion’s 
educational  program,  we  can  take  the  space  here  to  cite  some 
of  the  things  said  by  the  distinguished  representatives  of  our 
■Allies. 

November  2  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Marshal 
Foch’s  son  in  the  wair.  On  that  day  the  great  commander  of 
the  allied  armies  disarranged  his  plans  and  remained  in  Kansas*' 
City  beyond  the  time  scheduled  for  his  departure  to  greet  the 
thousands  of  school  children  wdio  were  lined  along  the  boulevard 
to  see  him.  Accompanied  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Jacques,  of  Belgium, 
the  marshal  rode  along  the  line,  several  miles  in  length, 
waving  continuously  at  the  boys  and  girls  eager  to  see  and 
honor  him.  At  the  convent  school  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
(Continued  on  page  S2.) 
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By  Petfji  II.  Pearson. 

I.  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  COEDUCATION  STILL  LIVES. 

Educational  opinion  abroad  appears  to  have  made  some  ad¬ 
vance  in  overcoming  the  old  prejudice  against  coeducation, 
though  most  leaders  still  oppose  it.  Coeducation  is  makiug 
lieadway  in  soiue  places  in  Europe  as  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  then  it 
does  not  easily  sur¬ 
render  the  ground 
gained  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure. 

In  Norway,  boys’ 
soliools,  for  insiance, 
must  be  open  to  girls 
where  there  are  no 
adequate  .schools  of 
like  standing  for  the 
latter.  Yet  differ¬ 
ences  between  the 
.sexes,  it  is  pointed 
out,  can  not  be  ig¬ 
nored  without  great 
disadvantage  for  the 
whole  of  education. 
Madame  Sethnes,  of 
Christiania,  h  olds 
that  coeducation  re- 
(juiriug  girls  to  go 
through  courses 
adapted  mainly  for 
Some  European  leaders, 
entirely  overlooking  tlie  example  of  the  Western  World,  declare 
that  coeducation  of  pupils  having  readied,  or  about  to  reach, 
the  age  of  puberty  is  impossible.  Dr.  Voss,  of  Cologne,  opposes 
coeducation  of  older  boys  aud  girls  for  the  sulficient  reason  that 
the  double  mission  of  woman  as  housekeepm’  aud  mother  must 
not  be  ignored,  and  that  older  girls  can  not  receive  this  special 
training  except  in  separate  classes. 

II.  DIVERSITY  OF  OPINION  ON  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A  moral  education  congress  was  Iield  in  London  in  190S  aud 
another  at  The  Hague  in  1912.  One  w'as  to  be  held  iu  Paris  in 
1916,  but  for  well-known  reasons  it  was  postponed.  The  work  of 
these  congresses  was  resumed  by  the  moral  conference  at  Geneva 
In  1921,  wliicli  adjourned  after  liaving  made  preparation  for  a 
full  internatioual  moral  congress  to  bo  lield  in  Paris  in  1922. 

(Continued  on  page  S6.) 
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MILES  STAXmSH  SCHOOL,  CLEVEL.VND,  OHIO. 


Tj'pe  of  oue-story  building-  which  lia.s  rocenUy  been  developed  for  eleiueuiaiy  schools  outside 
'  the  congested  part  of  the  city.  It  has  32  classrooms,  every  one  witli  a  direct  exit.  It  is 
descriljed  on  page  05. 

boys  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  girls. 
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EVENING  PLAY  CENTERS  IN 
ENGLAND. 


Schoolhouses  Are  Used  and  Teachers 
Direct  the  Activities  —  Formalities 
Avoided  as  Far  as  Possible. 


By  Theresa  B.  Bach. 

The  child’s  right  to  play  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  claim  upon  the  State  has  been 
early  recognized  in  England,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  is  rendered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  so-called  play-center 
movement.  The  play  centers  aim  to  give 
supervised  recreation  to  school  children 
out  of  school  hours. 

Started  in  London  nearly  25  years  ago 
through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  the  movement  has  be¬ 
come  the  concern  of  education  commit¬ 
tees  all  over  England.  The  London 
County  Council,  realizing  the  value  of 
recreation,  offered  the  use  of  their  school 
buildings  to  promote  the  movement.  Offi¬ 
cial  recognition  followed  in  1917,  when 
the  board  of  education,  England’s  central 
authorit.v  for  school  affairs,  granted  to 
local  authorities  wishing  to  establish 
play  centers  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance. 

Government  Aid  Stimulated  Extension. 

This  aid  amounted  in  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1919,  to  £19,049.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  contribution  had  its  effect  in  sub¬ 
stantially  increasing  the  number  of  these 
institutions  in  the  past  few  years,  with 
the  result  that  all  the  great  towns,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Manchester,  Bradford,  and  many 
others,  are  leading  the  way  by  establish¬ 
ing  such  centers. 

The  work  is  generally  restricted  to  the 
winter  months,  thus  supplementing  the 
activities  of  the  playgrounds  and  the 
playing  fields  in  the  summer.  In  prac¬ 
tically  all  cases  the  elementary  school  is 
used  for  the  purpose.  A  staff  of  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  assisted  by  voluntary 
workers  is  always  at  hand  to  direct  the 
activities.  The  center  is  usually  open 
five  evenings  a  week  for  about  two  hours 
each  evening,  and  also  on  Saturday 
mornings.  Only  children  of  school  age 
are  admitted. 

Physical  Exercises  Are  a  Feature. 

The  occupations  are  varied,  ranging 
from  simple  subjects,  such  as  singing, 
drawing,  painting,  sowing,  working  in 
raffia  and  plasticine,  story  telling,  and 
reading,  to  special  occupations,  such  as 
toy  making,  rug  making,  cobbling,  wood¬ 
work,  or  embroidery.  Physical  exercises 
are  a  feature  and  include  running,  danc¬ 
ing,  and  organized  games. 

Each  child  has  opportunity  for  exercis¬ 
ing  individual  taste  and  is  at  liberty  to 


select  or  change  his  occupation  or  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  discipline  is  never  strict,  the 
atmosphere  being  that  of  play  rather 
than  of  school,  and  formalities  are  dis¬ 
pensed  with  as  far  as  possible.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  recreational  center  as 
conducted  in  London,  where  the  move¬ 
ment  originated,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  quotation  from  one  of  the  su¬ 
perintendents  : 

Out  of  sad  or  depressing  surroundings,  such 
children  come  into  the  brightly  lighted  rooms 
with  good  fires  burning,  where  toys  abound 
for  those  who  like  them,  where  there  is  danc¬ 
ing,  drili,  and  music,  and  everywhere  a  sense 
of  gaiety  and  “  busyness,”  of  friends  meeting 
and  going  off  in  little  bands  of  classes  to¬ 
gether  and  spending  a  happy  time  generally. 


UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  INDORSE 
DISARMAMENT  PLANS. 

Suspension  of  all  present  naval  pro¬ 
grams,  an  agreement  to  reduce  pres¬ 
ent  naval  strength,  a  pledge  to  under¬ 
take  no  further  naval  expansion,  and  a 
settlement  of  the  Far  Eastern  question 
upon  principles  which  will  make  practi¬ 
cable  the  reduction  of  naval  armaments 
were  urged  in  a  resolution  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Harding  by  the  intercollegiate  con¬ 
ference  on  limitation  of  armaments, 
which  met  at  Princeton  University.  This 
conference  consisted  of  89  delegates  from 
more  than  40  eastern  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Foreign  students  joined  in  the 
plea  for  disarmament,  the  League  of  Pan 
American  Students  and  the  League  of 
Chinese  Students  being  represented. 

Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben,  president  of 
Princeton  University,  at  whose  sugges¬ 
tion  the  conference  met,  made  the  open¬ 
ing  address.  Among  the  other  speakers 
were  Col.  Franklin  D’Oliei’,  former  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Legion, ‘and  Maj. 
Gen.  .John  F.  O’Eyan,  Prof.  Edwin  W. 
Kemmerer,  of  Princeton,  and  Norman 
Macaye,  who  gave  the  viewpoint  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  service  during  the  World  War. 
A  message  from  Mr.  H'.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  British  Isles,  was  received  by  the 
conference  as  well  as  a  cable  message 
from  students  in  England. 


A  COLLEGE  WHICH  EDUCATES 
FOR  MOTHERHOOD. 

Vassar  College  does  not  send  out  wo¬ 
men  to  become  great  lawyers,  doctors, 
scientists  business  administrators,  or 
money  makers,  according  to  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott.  It  has  been  doing  something 
much  better  than  that.  It  has  been  edu¬ 
cating  women  to  be  great  mothers.  We 
can  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
worth  of  a  lawyer  or  a  financier,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  worth  of  a 
mother. 


PRESIDENT  PROCLAIMS  EDU¬ 
CATION  WEEK. 


Millions  of  American  Youth  Lack¬ 
ing  in  Essential  Schooling — Pro¬ 
grams  Urged  to  Inform  the 
People  of  Needs  of  Education. 

I 


Whereas  public  education  is  the  basis  of  citi¬ 
zenship  and  is  of  'primary  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  more  than  5,000,000  boys  and  girls 
in  America  are  not  availing  themselves  of  our 
free  school  advantages  and  arc  lacking  in  that 
youthful  schooling  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
making  of  an  intelligent  citizenship ;  and 

Wlicreas  the  experience  of  the  war  revealed 
vast  elements  of  population  that  are  illiterate, 
physically  unlit  or  unfamiliar  with  American 
ideals  and  traditions,  and  our  future  strength 
and  security  arc  much  dependent  on  their  educa¬ 
tion  and  commitment  to  American  ideals: 

Therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  urge  the  governors  of 
the  various  States  and  Territories  to  set  apart 
December  4  to  10,  inclusive,  1921,  as  American 
Education  Week,  during  which  citizens  in  every 
State  are  urged  to  give  special  and  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  needs  and  the  aims  of  the  public 
schools.  It  is  particularly  recommended  that 
effort  be  addressed  to  a  practical  expression  of 
community  interest  in  public  education.  To  that 
end  organizations  for  civic  advancement  and  so¬ 
cial  betterment  are  earnestly  requested,  when  it 
can  be  made  practicable,  to  provide  programs 
which  will  inform  the  people  concerning  the 
vital  needs  in  this  direction,  instruct  them  re¬ 
garding  shortcomings  and  deficiencies  in  present 
facilities,  and  bring  to  their  attention  specific, 
constructive  methods  by  which,  in  the  respective 
communities,  these  deficiencies  may  be  supplied. 

The  subject  of  public  education  has  always 
been  very  close  to  the  American  heart,  and  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  a  chief  responsi¬ 
bility  of  local  governmental  units  we  largely  owe 
the  wide  diffusion  of  educational  facilities.  It 
is  believed  that  a  widespread  and  earnest  effort 
at  observance  of  Education  Week  would  do 
much  to  emphasize  this  feeling  of  immediate 
responsibility.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  pulpit,  press,  schools,  and  public  gatherings 
be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  this  special  effort. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  tlie  city  of  Washington  this  29th  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou¬ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-sixth. 

[Seal.1  WARREN  G.  HARDING. 

By  the  President ; 

CHARLES  E.  HUGHES, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK,  DECEMBER  4-10,  1921. 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  American 

Legion. 

[From  National  Education  Association  Bulletin  No.  1C.] 


To  inform  tlie  public  of  the  accom- 
plisliments  and  needs  of  the  public 
schools  and  to  secure  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  public  in  meeting  these 
needs  and  to  teach  and  foster  good 
Americanism  are  the  main  purposes 
which  American  education  week  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  accomplish. 

No  service  has  suffered  more  from  un¬ 
intelligent  criticism  than  the  schools. 
The  average  citizen  does  not  read  educa¬ 
tional  literature  or  accounts  of  teachers’ 
meetings  or  visit  schools  to  learn  what 
they  are  doing.  He  has  a  conception  of 
school  only  as  he  knew  it  in  his  own 
school  days.  American  education  week 
should  give  the  taxiiayers  who  furnish 
tl  1  funds  for  the  public  schools  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  service  for  which  they 
pay.  Education  can  not  afford  to  neglect 
this  opportunity  to  advertise  its  aims  and 
purposes. 

Keep  Public  Education  Before  the  People. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  think  seriously  and  work  hard 
on  the  problem  of  keeping  the  idea  of 
public  education  before  all  the  people. 

All  communities  are  urged  to  observe 
American  education  week  December  4  to 
10.  The  program  for  the  week  may  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools,  the.  commander 
of  the  local  American  Legion  post,  the 
mayor,  or  other  chief  governmental  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  community.  These  officials 
may  call  to  their  aid  such  other  advisers 
cr.d  help  as  they  deem'  necessary. 

Proclamations  calling  on  the  people 
and  schools  to  obsen'e  the  w'eek  will  be 
made  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
mayors  should  be  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  before.  December  1. 

School  Officers  Should  Take  Initiative. 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
school  principal,  or  the  teacher  in  each 
community  is  expected  to  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  in  organizing  and  in  making  and 
carrying  out  the  program  for  the  week  by 
getting  in  touch  with  the  local  head  of 
the  American  Legion  and  of  the  local 
government  and  with  the  presidents  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  w'oinen’s 
clubs,  churches.  Rotary,  Kiwauis,  Lion, 
and  other  civic  organizations  and  making 
plans  to  reach  at  least  once  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  community. 

Presidents  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
normal  schools  should  encourage  students 


to  hold  special  patriotic  meetings  at 
which  there  will  be  emphasis  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education  m  a  democracy. 

The  churches  should  be  invited  to  ob¬ 
serve  Sunday,  December  4,  as  American 
education  Sunday  with  special  sermons 
and  addresses. 

Things  to  be  Emphasized. 

In  every  possible  way  the  public's  at¬ 
tention  should  be  centered  on  educational 
problems — the  need  of  better  buildings, 
libraries  and  equipment,  playgrounds ; 
better  attendance;  better-paid  teachers; 
longer  school  term ;  better  vocational  ed¬ 
ucation  ;  better  understanding  of  the 
form  and  fundamental  principles,  of  our 
Government  and  better  and  universal  use 
of  the  English  language.  Siiecial  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  the  singing  of 
patriotic  songs,  salutes  to  the  flag,  and 
short,  interesting  accounts  of  essential 
facts  in  American  history. 

The  day  and  evening  meetings  should 
be  held  in  the  schools  and  possibly  one 
or  more  great  public  meetings  for  the 
whole  commuuity  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Legion  with  other  organizations  co¬ 
operating. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lion,  and 
women’s  clubs  should  be  devoted  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  American  education  week. 

Show  What  Modern  Schools  Do. 

Before  meetings  of  taxpayers  and  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  .schools  the  principals  and 
teachers  should  give  summaries  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  what  a  modern  school 
does ;  how  the  teaching  of  writing,  read¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic  have  been  revolution¬ 
ized  ;  how  health  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pupils  are  cared  for;  how 
the  coming  citizens  are  given  knowledge 
of  their  rights  and  responsibilities,  and 
how  they  are  trained  in  the  exercise  of 
these  rights  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  through  the  organization  of  the 
school,  through  classroom  exercises,  and 
through  children’s  clubs.  Programs,  pa¬ 
geants,  and  exhibits  should  be  held  in  all 
schools.  Parents  must  be  attracted  to 
these  meetings  and  exhibits. 

Pupils  may  make  posters,  four-minute 
-speeches,  write  slogans,  visit  court¬ 
houses,  business  houses,  parks,  and  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  to  learn  first-hand  more 
about  what  the  Government  does  for  its 


citizens.  Patriotic  music  should  be  sung 
and  played  and  the  meaning  of  the 
American  flag  taught  and  the  flag  hon¬ 
ored.  Members  of  the  American  Legion 
and  others  should  be  invited  to  speak  at 
meetings  held  in  the  .schools  and  in  the 
community. 

Origin  of  the  Plan. 

The  American  Legion  tl'.rougli  its 
Americanism  commission  asked  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  teaching  and 
fostering  true  Americanism  in  all  the 
schools  of  America.  The  Americanism 
commission  and  the  National  Education 
Association  have  approved  the  followin.g 
statement,  as  adopted  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Des  Moinas,  July, 
1921: 

The  National  Education  Association  wel¬ 
comes  most  heartily  and  accepts  with  great 
appreciation  the  offer  of  the  American  Legion 
to  cooperate  with  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  in  securing  for  America  a  program 
of  education  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
twentieth  centur.v  and  which  will'  give  every 
boy  and  every  girl  that  equipment  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  which  is  his  right  under 
our  democratic  Government,  and  which  will 
make  of  all,  whether  native  or  foreign  born, 
good  American  citizens.  To  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  ends,  be  it  resolved 

1.  That  all  teachers  in  America,  exchange 
teachers  and  professors  excepted,  should  be 
American  citizens  and  should  be  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government 
of  the  Enited  States. 

Teaching  Standards  Must  Be  Raised. 

2.  That  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  teach 
in  any  school  in  America  who  has  less  than  a 
standard  high-school  education  of  four  years 
with  not  less  than  two  additional  years  of 
professional  training. 

3.  That  the  English  language  should  be  the 
only  basic  language  of  instruction  in  all  pub¬ 
lic,  private,  and  parochial  elementary  and 
high  schools. 

4.  That  adequate  instruction  should  be  re¬ 
quired  in  American  history  and  civics  for 
graduation  fi-om  both  the  elementary  and 
high  schools. 

5.  That  the  American  flag  should  be  dis¬ 
played  by  every  school  during  school  hours 
and  that  patriotic  exercises  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  regularly  in  all  schools,  and,  further, 
that  the  American  Legion  be  Invited  to  fur¬ 
nish  speakers  from  time  to  time  at  these  and 
other  exercises  of  the  schools. 

G.  That  school  attendance  should  be  made 
compulsory  throughout  the  United  States  for 
a  minimum  of  36  weeks  annually  to  the  end 
of  the  high-school  period  or  to  the  age  of  18. 

7.  That  an  educational  week  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  all  communities  annually  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  public  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  and  needs  of  the  public  schools 
and  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
the  public  in  meeting  these  needs. 

8.  That  the  representative  assembly  of  the 
National  Education  Association  authorize  the 
appointment  of  a  standing  committee  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  American  Ijegion  throughout 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  program  outlined  above. 
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WHY  FOUR  YEARS  OF  COL¬ 
LEGE  STUDY? 


Review  of  Organization  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  is  Demanded  —  Professional 
Schools  Not  Logically  Distributed. 


By  S.  P.  Capen,  Director,  American  Comv- 
cil  on  Education. 

In  an  entertaining  address  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Why  five  acts?”  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  contended  that  the  traditional 
five-act  division  of  European  drama  was 
pure  accident.  It  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  Euripides’  later  plays 
contained  four  choral  interludes.  Euri¬ 
pides’  Roman  imitators  saw  a  structural 
principle  and  a  system  in  this  accidental 
dramatic  division.  Hence  the  five-act 
tradition  w’hich  through  the  centuries 
dominated  European  drama. 

Rising;  Costs  Emphasizing;  Need  of  Reyievr. 

There  is  a  certain  parallelism  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  With  equal 
pertinence  one  might  ask  the  question : 
“  Why  four  years?  ”  If  four  years  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  immutable  requirement  for 
higher  liberal  education,  is  the  course  in 
dentistry  necessarily  of  the  same  length? 
Is  it  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  nature 
or  merely  by  the  accident  of  tradition  that 
the  same  period  of  time  should  be  de¬ 
manded  of  neophytes  in  business,  agri¬ 
culture,  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  en¬ 
gineering,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  vet¬ 
erinary  medicine?  There  are  many  of  us 
who  believe  that  a  reexamination  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  higher  vocational  training, 
with  fresh  reference  to  the  demands  of 
the  several  callings,  would  lead  to  some 
startling  conclusions  concerning  the  time 
element  in  such  training.  Indeed  a  re¬ 
view — I  believe  a  periodic  review — of  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  higher 
educational  system  is  imperatively  de¬ 
manded.  Effective  articulation  between 
training  and  professional  requirements 
demands  it.  The  rising  cost  of  education, 
the  growing  difficulty  of  financing  it  on 
any  terms  emphasizes  the  necessity. 

Specialization  in  Profesiional  Education. 

Another  large  problem  which  is  na¬ 
tional  in  scope  and  affects  the  member¬ 
ship  of  practically  every  association  of 
higher  institutions  is  the  illogical  distri¬ 
bution  of  establishments  for  expensive 
professional  training.  There  is  a  large 
surplusage  of  schools  and  departments 
devoted  to  certain  kinds  of  professional 
education.  There  is  an  equally  serious 
shortage  of  facilities  for  training  in  other 
professions.  Moreover,  expensive  pro¬ 
fessional  training  facilities  are  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  few  regions.  Competition  be¬ 
tween  the  institutions  offering  these  fa¬ 


cilities  is  unavoidable.  At  the  same  time 
the  limits  of  the  field  of  university  educa¬ 
tion  are  constantly  expanding.  All  uni¬ 
versities  are  called  upon  to  furnish  more 
different  kinds  of  training  than  they  can 
afford  to  maintain.  It  is  patent  that  be¬ 
fore  long  each  of  our  higher  educational 
establishments,  even  the  richest,  will 
have  to  select  a  relatively  small  number 
of  branches  in  which  it  will  offer  profes¬ 
sional  education.  Each  will  have  to  spe¬ 
cialize  and  the  directions  in  which  each 
is  to  specialize  should  be  determined  by 
its  location,  its  equipment,  and  by  the 
demands  of  its  constituency.  If  gradu¬ 
ally  and  by  joint  agreement  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  schools  for  higher  professional 
training  could  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  a  .systematic  plan,  the  interests  of 
the  country  would  be  greatly  seiwed. 


GREATER  PROGRESS  FOR 
BRILLIANT  STUDENTS. 


Ability  of  the  Average  Now  Determines 
Pace  in  Colleges — Best  Men  Should 
Not  be  Restricted. 


Brilliant  students  should  be  separated 
from  average  ones  and  a  higher  grade  of 
work  required  of  the  former,  according 
to  Frank  Aydelotte,  the  new  president 
of  Swarthmore  College.  We  are  educat¬ 
ing  more  students  up  to  a  fair  average 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  said 
President  Aydelotte  in  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  but  we  are  wastefully  allowing  the 
capacity  of  the  average  to  prevent  us 
from  bringing  the  best  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  they  could  reach.  To  check  this 
waste,  students  really  interested  in  the 
intellectual  life  should  be  set  a  new 
standard  of  attainment  for  the  A.  B.  de¬ 
gree,  distinctly  higher  than  we  require 
of  them  at  present  and  comparable  per¬ 
haps  with  that  which  is  now  reached  for 
the  A.  M. 

The  average  or  below  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  should  not  be  denied  the  benefit  of 
a  college  education.  He  needs  this  train¬ 
ing,  and  we  need  his  humanizing  presence 
in  the  colleges,  but  we  should  not  allow 
him  to  hold  back  his  more  brilliant  com¬ 
panions  from  doing  that  high  quality  of 
work  which  will  in  the  end  best  justify 
the  time  and  money  which  we  spend  in 
education. 

Avoid  Spoon  Feeding  for  Able  Men. 

With  the  more  brilliant  students  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  things  which  ,ve 
dare  not  attempt  with  the  avei-age.  We 
could  allow  them  to  specialize  more  be¬ 
cause  their- own  alertness  of  mind  would 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  widen  their  in¬ 
tellectual  range  and  give  them  that  ac¬ 


quaintance  with  other  studies  necessary 
for  a  liberal  point  of  view.  We  could 
giv’b  these  more  brilliant  students  greater 
independence  in  their  work,  avoiding  the 
spoon  feeding  which  makes  much  of  our 
college  instruction  of  the  present  day  of 
secondary-school  character.  Our  exam¬ 
inations  should'  be  less  frequent  and 
more  comprehensive,  and  the  task  of  the 
student  should  be  to  prepare  himself  for 
these  tests  through  his  own  reading  and 
through  the  instruction  offered  by  the 
college ;  he  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
petty,  day-by-day  i-estrictions  and  assign¬ 
ments  necessary  for  his  less  able  fellows. 

By  altering  the  character  of  our  in¬ 
struction  from  a  secondary  to  a  college 
and  university  level  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  dispense  with  some  of  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  and  release  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  time  of  college  and  university  pro¬ 
fessors  for  study  and  research,  thus  in 
turn  raising  the  whole  level  of  our  edu¬ 
cation. 

Separation  Is  Already  Taking  Place. 

This  development  is  already  under 
way.  The  separation  of  honor  men  from 
the  main  average  body  of  students  is  al¬ 
ready  taking  place  in  a  number  of  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  country,  and  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  to-day  a  gradual  development  of 
a  system  of  junior  colleges  which  will 
operate  eventually  to  release  our  endow¬ 
ments  for  higher  education  for  specifi¬ 
cally  higher  training. 

We  can  never  again  return  to  one 
course  or  two  for  all  our  students  of 
liberal  arts,  but  we  must  simplify  and 
unify  the  courses  for  the  A.  B.  degree, 
allowing  a  certain  number  of  major 
choices  as  to  subjects,  and,  once  t^e 
major  choice  is  made,  insisting  rigidly 
on  the  implications  of  that  choice.  We 
should  test  the  student’s  proficiency  in 
his  work  as  a  whole  by  comprehensive 
examinations  which  will  demand  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  relations  between  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects,  which  will  make  each 
year  depend  upon  those  that  have  gone 
before,  which  will  eliminate  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  success  by  cramming,  and  which 
will  enable  us  to  substitute  a  qualitative 
for  a  quantitative  standard  for  our  de¬ 
grees.  This  would  involve  a  more  lim¬ 
ited  program  of  stndies  and  a  more 
thorough  standard  of  attainment  in  each. 


To  extend  the  service  of  Rutgers  Col¬ 
lege  throughout  central  New  Jersey,  the 
college  authorities  expect  to  give  evening 
business  courses  next  term  not  only  in 
the  college  building  at  New  Brunswick, 
where  they  are  now  given,  but  also  in 
the  neighboring  cities  of  Plainfield,  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  Elizabeth.  Both  elementary 
and  advanced  courses  are  given. 


SCIKJOL  LIFE. 


CAMP  SCHOOLS  OF  SCOUTING  FOR  FRENCH  YOUTHS. 


A  Thousand  Young'  Frenchmen  Receive  Instruction  of  the  Kind  that  Charac¬ 
terizes  Scouting — Model  Camps  on  Battle  Fields  from  Which  It  Was  Nec¬ 
essary  to  Clear  the  Unexploded  Shells. 


By  Tokxio  AV.  Bakclay,  National  Kducaiional  Director  of  Hoy  ticoidis  of  Aiiierica. 


when  all  Frauce's  resources  were  mobil¬ 


Frauce  suffered  more,  tlian  lier  share 
ill  the  Groat  AAhir.  Great  as  Avas  the  lua- 
lerial  destruction  of  the  north  of  France, 
still  greater  was  the  injury  done  her 
youth  through  the  elimination  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  especially  of  the  social 
and  recreational  sort. 

France  is  now  going  forward  with 
rapid  strides,  not  only  in  the  rehahilita- 
tion  of  her  farms,  factories,  towns,  and  j 
villages,  hut  also  in  the  reestahlishment 
of  her  educational  program  which  suf¬ 
fered  so  much.  The  devastated  school- 
houses  hear  mute  testimony  to  the  great 
need  for  sympathetic  cooperation  of  all 
educators  with  Fi'ance’s  program  of  re¬ 
construction. 

Constructive  Program  of  Health  Kducation.  ■ 

'I'he  Amei'ican  Committee  for  Devas-  i 
tated  France,  headed  hy  Aliss  Anno  Alor-  i 
gall  and  Airs.  A.  AJ.  Dike,  during  the 
Iieriod  of  the  war  carried  the  message  of 
.Sinerica's  friendship  to  the.  tin  fort  unate 
of  the  hattle-scarred  Department  of  the 
•Visne,  the  Department  in  which  so  many 
.American  soldiers  gave  their  lives.  AA'ith 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  committee  continued  its  program  of 
relief,  hut  its  program  gradually  changed 
jTom  that  of  relief  to  that  of  constructive 
education  in  health,  recreation,  and 
physical  education,  along  with  assistance 
to  the  organization  of  agricultural  syn¬ 
dicates  and  homo  reconstruction. 

Soon  after  the  armistice,  the  need  for 
recreational  activities  for  the  hoys  of 
the  devastated  towns  and  villages  was 
evident.  Not  only  had  their  homes  been 
destroyed,  hut  also  their  social  and  recre¬ 
ational  life.  To  meet  the  need  for  the 
reestahlishment  of  recreational  life,  the 
American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France  undertook  to  assist  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  France  hy  offering  a  training 
school  for  hoys,  which  was  held  at  Franc- 
port,  near  Compiegne,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1920.  The  American  committee 
secured  the  help  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
■America  to  supply  the  technical  leader¬ 
ship. 

Scouting-  Neglected  for  Five  Year.?. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914, 
the  idea  of  scouting  and  out-door  educa¬ 
tion  grew  substantially  among  the  French 
people.  AVith  the  declaration  of  war, 
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ized  lor  defense,  the  scout  movement  had 
to  he  sacrillced.  The  result  was  that  hy 
ihe  end  of  the  war,  although  the  loaders 
of  French  scouting  made  heroic  sacrifices 
to  keep  the  work  going,  and  although 
their  record  during  the  war  for  service 
was  magnificent,  nevertheless,  five  years 
had  been  cut  out  of  the  development  of 
Sfouting  for  .Ih-ench  boyhood. 

Three  OHUial  Boy  Scout  Organizaiions. 

I'liere  are  now  three  growing  scout 
organizations  in  France,  all  recognized 
as  ofticial  l\v  the  International  Boy  Scout 
Bureau,  namely,  Kclaireurs  do  France 
(neutraD,  Kclaireurs  Fnionistes  (Prot¬ 
estant),  and  l.es  Scouts  de  Prance 
(Gatholi<') . 

The  Camji-Kcole  de  Scout  isme,  estal)- 
iished  hy  the  .American  committee  at 
Franeport,  near  ('ompiegne.  1921,  was 
epoch  making  in  its  influence  uj)on  hoys’ 
work  in  Fi'anccc  It  was  there  tliat  tlie 
.spirit  of  unity  and  cooi)eration  among 
the  lhr<‘(>  scout  associations  of  France 
had  Its  ju'aetieal  demonstration.  This 
year  found  this  .spirit  continuing  in 
growth  and  with  it  a  great  <lesire  to 
push  the  woi'k  of  the  hoy  scouts  in 
France. 

For  Youne  Men  and  Boys. 

The  camp  scliool  of  1920  had  for  its 
purpose  the  training  of  hoy  leaders  from 
the  war-stricken  villages  of  the  devas¬ 
tated  i-egions.  This  objective  was  en¬ 
larged  for  1921.  The  purpose  of  the 
camp  schools  for  this  year  was  to  give 
to  the  hoys  of  France,  e.specially  to  those 
•of  the  devastated  areas,  an  opportunity 
to  receive,  under  exceptional  conditions, 
physical,  moi-al,  and  intellectual  train¬ 
ing,  and  also  to  offer  to  young  men 
and  adults  in  France  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  he  scout  masters  and  thus  to 
Starve  as  leaders  of  the  hoys  of  their 
homo  communities.  To  meet  this  end  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  two  camps, 
one  for  scout  masters  and  future  scout 
masters  and  one  for  younger  hoys.  The 
locations  of  the  camps  were:  La  Croix 
St.  Ouen,  near  (Jompiegne  (Oise),  and 
at  Covcey  near  A’illers-Cotterets  (Aisne). 
At  La  Croix  St.  Ouen  two  training  camps 
of  two  wtieks  each  evere  held  for  scout 
masters,  and  one  for  hoys  under  17  years 
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of  age.  At  Corey  four  camps  of  two 
weeks  each  u  cro  held  for  boys.  . 

It  was  on  account  of  the  achievement 
of  1920  in  the  developmoit  of  gootl  will 
among  the  scout  associations  that  the 
American  committee,  in  the  organization 
of  the  camp  schools  for  1921,  invited  the 
participation  of  the  three  si'out  associa¬ 
tions  recognized  hy  the  International  Boy 
Scout  Bureau.  I'hese  three  associations 
then  organized  a  committee  <d'  direction 
of  the  camp  ecoles  de  Scoutisnu'  Fran- 
cais.  The  work  of  the  camp  ecoles  wms 
then  put  under  this  joint  committee.  To 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee  of 
direction  a  technical  suhcommitiee  was 
appointed. 

To  Develop  French  Leader.-!. 

The  represematives  of  the  iliree  scout 
associations,  with  tin,'  representatives  of 
the  American  committee,  vigorously  took 
the  management  of  the  canfiis  in  hand, 
realizing  the  I'csponsihility  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service.  The  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  .American  committee  put 
themselves  at;  the  disposal  of  the  French 
leaders  and  workeil  as  their  assistants 
so  that  ihe  Fi'ench  leaders  should  get  the 
experience  in  leadership  and  in  taking 
the  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the 
camps.  I’ht'  jmrpose  of  the  American 
committee  has  been  to  help  France 
through  agencies  already  established  in 
France  rather  than  by  substituting 
American  leadershi])  for  French  leader¬ 
ship  and  attempting  to  build  up  new 
agencies.  'Phrongh  the  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  adopted  hy  Ihe  American  conimittee 
of  working  with  Ihe  three  scout  associa¬ 
tions,  this  purjiose  wtis  rnside  a  reality. 

French  (tovernment  Contributes  Euipment. 

The  ministry  of  the  liberated  regions, 
which  had  been  ,so  helpful  in  providing 
equipment  last  year,  again  assisted  with 
the  camp  schools  of  1921.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the,  Oise,  through  the  prefect  of 
the  Oise,  provided  bedding,  blankets, 
beds,  cooking  utensils,  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment,  and  tools  for  the  camp  at  La 
Croix  St.  Ouen.  The  tents  were  provided 
hy  the  .Amei'ican  committee.  At  P'orcy 
similar  eipiipment;  was  provided  hy  the 
ministry  of  the  liberated  regions  through 
the  prefect  of  the  .Aisne;  the  American 
committee  also  supiilied  the  tents  at  this 
camp.  This  eciuiianent  was  a  tremendous 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  ami  added  much  to  the  suc- 
ce.ss  of  the  camps,  for  without  the  equip¬ 
ment  it  would  have  been  imiiossihle  to 
have  carried  through  such  a  tine  demon¬ 
stration  of  (‘amp  arrangement  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  camp  at  La  Croix  St.  Duen 
was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  Amei'ican 
eagle,  with  the  luaulquarters  tent  where 
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tlie  head  of  the  eagle  would  be.  There 
were  45  sleeping  tents,  each  for  six 
campers,  and  2  large  Bessaneau  tents, 
one  for  recreation  and  the  other  for 
mess.  At  Coi-cy  there  was  1  large  tent 
and  80  sleeping  tents,  each  for  3  camp¬ 
ers;  also  a  large  Bessaneau  mess  tent 
All  tents,  as  at  La  Croix  St.  Ouen,  were 
ecpiipped  with  small  iron  beds,  straw 
mattresses,  pillows,  and  blankets.  The 
location  at  La  Croix  St.  Ouen  was  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  River  Oise,  and  the 
camp  at  Corey  was  in  the  forest  of  the 
Chateau  of  Corey. 

Implements  of  War  on  Camp  Ground. 

The  Corey  camp  was  in  a  battle  field 
where  the  Americans  had  fought.  At 
one  end  of  the  camp  were  French 
trenches  and  at  the  other  end  were  Ger¬ 
man  trenches.  The  headquarters  tent 
was  in  no  man’s  land.  The  village  of 
Corey  was  completely  destroyed  and  was 
in  full  view  of  the  camp.  Ammunition 
and  implements  of  war  lay  around  the 
camj),  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  close 
supervision  of  the  boys  for  fear  of  ac¬ 
cident.  It  was  necessary  to  exi^lode 
many  of  the  big  shells  which  were  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground  on  the  site  of  the 
camp.  The  Corey  camp  was  specially 
favored  in  that  it  received  a  subvention 
of  100,000  francs  from  the  ministry  of 
the  liberated  regions,  which  went  toward 
paying  tiie  maintenance  expenses  of  the 
camp. 

The  camp  was  divided  into  four  ti’oops 
with  a  scout  master  at  the  head  of  each 
troop,  whether  the  camp  was  for  men  or 
boys.  All  demonstration  work  was  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  scout  masters.  The 
boys  worked  in  patrols,  slept  by  patrols, 
even  took  their  meals  by  patrols.  This 
gave  exceptional  opportunity  for  train¬ 
ing  in  leadership,  organization  team¬ 
work,  and  cooi>eration.  The  general  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  camp  was  carried  on 
by  a  headquarters  staff.  Camp  directors, 
all  Frenchmen,  wei'e  in  general  charge 
of  tlie  camp.  Each  camp  had  a  director 
of  activities  who  gave  special  attention 
to  the  program.  There  was  a  director  of 
healtli  and  sanitation  and  of  swimming, 
a  director  of  transportation,  a  commis¬ 
sary  man,  a  secretary,  who  had  charge 
of  the  headquarters,  and  numerous  spe¬ 
cialists  for  instruction. 

American  Representatives  of  Fine  Type. 

The  spirit  and  the  quality  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  by  the  American  college 
students,  veteran  scouts,  who  in  many 
cases  worked  their  passage  to  France  so 
that  they  might  help,  was  a  great  object 
lesson  to  the  French  scouts.  These  young 
men  were  excellent  representatives  of 
coming  America — Messrs.  Paul  North,  J. 
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W.  Dauforth,  and  P.  Woods,  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University;  G. jBarrett  'tticli,  Ansley 
Newman,  and  Jordon  L.  Mott,  of  Tale; 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  John  Lodge,  of 
Han-ard  iUniversity,  grandsons  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Lodge,  all  served  as  good  scouts. 

The  camps  brought  together  representa¬ 
tives  of  many  countries,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  agreed  that  they  received  fully  as 
much  in  the  way  of  help  as  they  gave. 
A  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  was  exhibited 
by  the  representatives  of  these  various 
countries. 

Provision  for  Religious  Activity. 

In  the  development  of  the  plans  for 
the  camps  proper  facilities  were  provided 
for  religious  activity.  There  were  chap¬ 
lains  for  Protestant  and  Catholic  boys 
and  facilities  for  those  of  all  shades  of 
religious  opinion.  In  this  way  a  program 
of  absolute  neutrality  was  worked  out. 

In  feeding  the  men  and  boys  a  definite 
effort  was  made  to  provide  excellent  food 
and,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  -  weight 
and  improve  the  health  of  those  who  at¬ 
tended.  The  menus  were  always  under 
the  supervision  of  the  physicians. 

The  camp  at  La  Croix  St.  Ouen  was  in 
every  way  a  model  of  sanitation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  was  never  a  finer  exhibition 
of  camp  cleanliness  than  in  this  camp, 
which  offered  very  great  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  this  respect.  There  was  not 
a  single  case  of  serious  illness  in  the 
camps.  The  French  boys  are  real  work¬ 
ers.  They  took  great  pride  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  tents  and  made  much  of 
the  daily  tent  inspection  and  the  award¬ 
ing  of  the  flags. 

Emphasis  Laid  on  Moral  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  duties  in 
the  camp,  much  emphasis  was  put  upon 
moral  instruction,  especially  in  the  ideals 
of  scouting  and  good  citizenship.  In¬ 
struction  was  also  given  in  swimming, 
fire  building,  outdoor  cooking,  hiking, 
overnight  camping,  pioneering,  and  first 
aid,  each  period  ending  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  ifor  each  day  so  asito  make  a  definite 
step  forward  in  his  educational  advance¬ 
ment.  The  training  was  twofold:  First, 
for  individual  improvement  in  the  scout¬ 
ing  spirit,  and,  second,  for  experience  in 
leader.ship,  to  help  them  when  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  home  communities. 

In  all  the  seven  camp  periods  the  total 
attendance  was  about  800  boys  and  200 
men.  This  is  aitremeudous  achievement, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it 
was  done  under  the  Jendership  of  the 
three  French  scout  associations,  which 
differed  widely  in  organization.  The 
American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France  made  thisa’esult  possible.  It  was 
a  direct  demonstration  of  the  result  of 
devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  training 


WHO  WAS  THE  FIRST  VISIT- 
ING  TEACHER? 


Shall  the  Claim  of  the  City  School 
Superintendent  of  Ardmore,  Okla.,  Be 
Conceded? 


I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  Bureau 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1921,  No.  10,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Visiting  Teacher,”  by  Sophia 
C.  Gleim.  This  is  very  interesting  to  me, 
because  I  am  the  first  man  in  the  United 
States  to  have  a  visiting  teacher  in  a 
public-school  system.  I  employed  such  a 
person  and  gave  her  the  title  of  “  Visit¬ 
ing  Teacher  ”  in  the  Ardmore  schools  in 
the  spring  of  1912.  She  has  been  active 
in  the  work  here  from  that  time  to  date. 
At  that  time  we  were  given  credit  for 
being  the  first  school  system  in  the 
United  States  to  employ  such  an  officer. 

I  am  also  interested  in  this  Bulletin 
because  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made  in  this  respect 
in  other  schools  throughout  the  country. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  there  is  some  way 
that  you  can  let  the  facts  of  this  move¬ 
ment  be  known,  and  that  we  may  have 
justice  and  that  we  may  have  credit 
for  starting  this  in  our  school  system. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  this  matter  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  corrected.  If  I  am  correct, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  correction 
made. 

C.  W.  Richards, 
Superintendent  City  Schools, 

Ardmore,  Okla. 


Representatives  of  19  eastern  colleges 
for  women  met  at  Vassar  College  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  views  on  the  limitation  oT 
armaments  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Students’  Association  and  the  Political 
Association  of  Vassar.  Each  college 
sent  two  students  to  the  conference, 
which  lasted  two  days.  Among  the  col¬ 
leges  represented  wei-e  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Barnard,  Eadcliffe,  and 
Bryn  Mawr. 


the  boyhood  of  France.  The  experience 
showed  that  other  countries  can  lend  a 
friendly  hand  to  France,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  destroy  her  independence  of 
action, 

[Note. — Mr.  Barclay’s  mode,sty  ijrevents 
him  from  stating  that  he  himself  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  this  work.  He  took  charge 
of  it  In  1921  at  the  invitation  of  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  recognized  the 
excellence  of  his  work  for  the  camp  of  1920. 
At  a  luncheon  at  which  the  American  ambas¬ 
sador  presided,  a  representative  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  France  decorated  Mr.  Barclay  with 
the  cross  of  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
as  an  evidence  of  the  Government’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  services. — Editor.] 
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COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  STEAMSHIP  BUSINESS. 


Georgetown  University  Ofifers  College  Study  as  Substitute  for  the  Lifetime 
Experience  by  Which  British  Steamship  Men  Were  Trained. 


By  Rot  S.  jMcElwee,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service. 


Commercial  training  for  the  business 
side  of  steamship  operation,  ashore  and 
afloat,  is  a  new  departure  for  educational 
institutions.  So  far  as  it  is  known,  the 
Scliool  of  Foreign  Service  of  Geoi-getown 
University  is  the  first  higher  educational 
institution  to  give  a  complete  curriculum 
of  many  courses  to  this  end. 

Older  shipping  men  had  no  need  for 
professional  school  or  college  training 
for  the  steamsliip  business.  The  British 
steamship  man  grows  up  in  shipping  of¬ 
fices,  from  his  earliest  years ;  but  the 
United  States,  in  its  new  era  as  a  ship¬ 
ping  Nation,  can  not  wait  for  the  cron  of 
steamsliip  men  to  grow  up  from  office 
boy  to  general  manager.  It  is  essential 
that  the  years  of  apprenticeship  be  re¬ 
duced  by  thorough-going  professional 
training. 

After  the  armistice,  this  fact  was  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  and  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  The  writer,  then 
a  special  agent  for  the  Federal  Board, 
made  a  job  analysis  of  a  large  steamship 
company  in  order  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
possible  what  were  the  various  positions 
in  the  organizatioia  and  the  requirements 
of  persons  to  fill  them.  The  result  of 
this  investigation  was  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  under  Miscellaneous  Series  98, 
“  Training  for  the  Steamship  Business.” 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  his  assistant,  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problem  and  appointed 
Emory  R.  Johnson,  then  serving  witli  the 
Shipping  Board,  to  collaborate  with  the 
writer  in  the  furtherance  of  business 
training  for  steamship  men. 

The  first  difficulty  that  we  encountered 
was  the  lack  of  textbooks,  and  the  effort 
was  made,  through  a  subsidy  gi-anted  by 
Mr.  Hurley  from  the  Shipping  Board,  to 
bring  out  a  series  of  textbooks  covering 
the  various  phases  of  the  steamship  busi¬ 
ness.  Four  of  these  volumes  have  ap¬ 
peared,  the  fifth  is  in  press,  and  the 
sixth  in  preparation,  at  the  end  of  two 
and  a  half  years. 

The  publication  of  these  books  made  it 
possible  for  an  educational  institution  to 
put  in  a  full  course  in  the  business  of 
operating  steamships  for  profit.  There¬ 
fore,  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  offers 
for  1921-22  the  following  list  of  subjects 


as  an  elective  group  for  second  or  third 
year  students  :  Steamship  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  ;  Wharf  Management  and  Ware¬ 
housing;  Steamship  Operation;  Steam¬ 
ship  Classification  and  Elements  of  Con¬ 
struction  ;  Marine  Insurance ;  Export 
Packing  and  Ship  Stowage;  Shipping 
Legislation ;  Shipping  Seminar ;  Admi¬ 
ralty  Law ;  Railroad  Law ;  Railroad 
Traffic  and  Rates. 

The  question  of  finding  teachers  for 
such  courses  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  find¬ 
ing  authors  to  prepare  the  text  in  the 
beginning.  The  location  of  the  school  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  with  the  large 
personnel  of  the  reorganized  Shipping 
Board,  and  also  the  proximity  of  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  with  its  many  steam¬ 
ship  men,  has  gone  far  toward  solving 
this  problem.  The  interesting  combina¬ 
tion  is  being  worked  out ;  that  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  students  with  the  textbooks  writ¬ 
ten  by  men  who  can  collect  and  compile 
data,  but  are  not  necessarily  practical 
shipping  men — on  the  contrary  they  are 
mostly  professors  of  transportation — and 
then  engaging  as  lecturer  a  practical 
steamship  man  whose  memories  of  his 
own  experiences  are  set  in  operation  by 
the  suggestion  he  gets  from  the  chapter 
in  the  book  assigned  for  the  coming  les¬ 
son.  In  this  manner,  the  students  will 
receive  through  their  texts,  an  orderly 
presentation  of  the  subject  matter,  eluci¬ 
dated  by  the  personal  practical  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  instructor. 

Through  this  combination  of  practical 
shipping  man  and  orderly  textbook,  now 
that  the  texts  are  in  hand,  it  is  possible 
to  give  a  thorough-going  professional 
training  in  the  details  of  the  various 
phases  of  steamship  office  and  ship  opera¬ 
tion.  The  professional  training  for  the 
steamship  busuaess  is  going  through  the 
same  course  of  development  as  law  and 
medicine  a  generation  or  more  ago,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  with  the  great  need  of 
the  country  for  men  thoroughly  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  best  practices  in  operating 
ships  for  profit  tliis  new  professional  ed¬ 
ucation  will  develop  much  more  rapidly 
than  even  the  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
or  engineering.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the 
initial  steps  taken  by  the  Scliool  of  For¬ 
eign  Service  to  give  this  professional 
training  will  lead  the  way  for  other  in¬ 
stitutions  located  at  strategic  shipping 
centers. 


CONSIDER  TRAINING  OF  MANUAL 
ARTS  TEACHERS, 

Training  of  teachers  of  manual  arts 
will  be  discussed  at  the  twelfth  annual 
manual  arts  conference,  which  has  been 
called  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  meet  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  December  8  to  10.  Institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  engaged 
in  the  training  of  industrial  teacliers  are 
invited  to  send  a  representative  eacli, 
and  tlie  State  department  of  education 
of  each  State  in  this  region  is  also  in¬ 
vited  to  send  a  representative.  Infiuenee 
of  the  vocational  motive  in  the  choice  of 
curricula  by  high-school  students  will  be 
the  topic  of  the  opening  discussion. 
Among  otlier  subjects  will  be ;  The  man¬ 
ual  training  teacher's  part  in  stimulating 
the  creative  impulse;  relations  between 
the^  departments  of  economics  and  sociol¬ 
ogy  and  vocational  education  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  ;  suggestions  for  correspondence 
instruction  methods.  Only  one  topic  will 
be  taken  up  at  each  session,  so  us  to  gi\c 
opportunity  for  full  discussion. 


CAMBRIDGE  DENIES  FULL  PRIVI¬ 
LEGES  TO  WOMEN. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  senate 
of  Cambridge  Lhiiversity  denying  women 
students  equal  privileges  and  rights  with 
men,  some  women  are  leaving  for  Oxford, 
where  the  status  of  the  sexes  is  equal. 
According  to  the  decision  of  the  senate, 
the  students  of  Girton  and  Newnham 
Colleges  maj^  not  become  members  of  the 
university,  although  they  are.  entitled  to 
titular  degrees  conferred  by  diploma.  A 
compromise  measure,  under  which 
women  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  limited 
membership,  including  eligibiiity  to  pro¬ 
fessorships  with  restrictions  and  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-government,  was  defeated  by 
the  vote  of  the  university  .senate. 


Literary  evening  institutes  have  been 
established  by  the  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil  for  persons  older  than  18  years  of 
age.  These  institutes  do  not  undertake 
any  vocational  training,  but  give  courses 
in  such  subjects  as  music,  including 
countrj'  dances  and  folk  songs,  astron¬ 
omy,  biology,  horticulture,  history,  lan¬ 
guages,  art,  and  modern  English  litera¬ 
ture.  The  schools  are  conducted  on  the 
cooperative  plan,  and  they  carry  out  the 
ideas  and  suggestions  of  students.  Ed¬ 
ucational  visits  to  places  of  interest  are 
on  the  program. 


Teachers'  salaries,  textbooks,  and  sup¬ 
plies  use  80  per  cent  of  Cincinnati  school 
funds. 


so 
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FILIPINO  SCHOOLS  INDUCE  PER¬ 
MANENT  SETTLEMENT. 

Nomadic  Filipinos  arc  iiitlueiiced  to 
settle  down  and  form  communities  by 
“  settlement  farm  scliools.”  As  the  nu- 
cleu.s  of  a  community,  a  school  farm  with 
a  four-year  primary  school  is  established 
in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  farming 
as  well  as  academic  .subjects.  The  par¬ 
ents  of  the  pupils  are  encoura.ged  to 
settle  near  the  school  and  to  undertake 
some  agricultural  work  tliemselves  with 
the  lielp  of  tlie  children.  While  the  com¬ 
munity  is  in  its  infancy  the  school  farm 
feeds  the  families  that  have  gatliered. 
As  the  people  improve  in  farming  ability 
so  tliut  they  can  take  care  of  their  own 
needs  and  the  settlement  becomes  flxed, 
the  scliool  farm  remains  as  the  central  iu- 
Jlnenee,  and  many  of  llie  schools  continue 
to  exist  in  the  permanent  farming  com- 
nuinities.  Two  Imndred  twenty-two  set¬ 
tlement  farm  schools  are  reported  by  the 
director  of  education  for  the  school  year 
.1910-20,  many  of  which  were  e-stablished 
in  communities  which  were  already  well 
developed.  Sixty  of  these  Averc  estab- 
li.shed  since  the  previous  year’s  report. 
The  value  of  the  products  raised  at  set¬ 
tlement  farm  schools  during  the  school 
year  1919^20  Avas  almost  tAvice  that  of 
the  previous  year. 


CHILDREN’S  BUREAU  WILL  STUDY 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

The  United  Slates  Children’s  Bureau, 
in  cooperation  Avith  the  Junior  Division 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
is  about  to  commence  a  field  study  of  the 
conditions  under  Avhich  children  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  and  direetetl  into  industrial  life 
in  this  country,  Avitli  special  reference  to 
the  AAmrk  done  l)y  pnlillc  and  private 
placement  bureaus,  vocational  guidance 
departments  in  schools,  and  similar  agen¬ 
cies. 
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It  is  proposed  to  study  iutensiA-ely  the 
Avork  AA'liicli  is  done  iu  pcrliaps  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  cities  in  Avliich  some  significant 
phases  of  a  vocational  guidance  program 
liaA'e  been  undertaken.  ’■ 

In  planning  this  study  the  Children’s 
Bureau  lias  liad  tlie  cooperation  of  the 
LTnited  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
tile  Junior  Division  of  the  United  States 
Emidoyment  Service,  and  tlie  oflicors  of 
tlie  National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  persons  interested  in 
ediicatiouai  and  industrial  aspects  of  tlie 
A'Oi’ulional  guidance  jiroidem. 


VISITING  TEACHERS  NECESSARY 
TO  AMERICANIZATION. 

Any  plan  of  Americanization  is  incom¬ 
plete  Avliieli  does  not  include  visiting 
teaeliers  for  reacliing  mature  immigrants 
Avlio  tliiiik  tliey  are  too  old  to  learn  the 
English  language. 

The  Avriter  of  tlie  letter  Avliicli  folloAvs 
may  not  lie  aware  of  tlie  Avork  \Adiicli 
otliers  liave  done  in  this  line,  lint  lie  has 
reached  a  conclusion  Avliicii  is  clearly 
correct,  and  the  statement  of  ins  experi¬ 
ence  is  of  value  hecanse  <>i'  ils  iRiint  of 
A’iew. 

193  IIOMES'JEAU  AvK.NCK, 
ilartforO,  ConH.,  Novemlirr  mil. 
Co.M  .MIH.SIONBR  OK  EUCCATION, 

Washington,  IK  O. 

Sir  :  1  am  using'  nij^  spare  time  in  iiromot- 
ing  good  Avill  among  my  eonnlryincn  toAvard 
the  learning  of  English,  and  I  am  also  ex¬ 
horting  them  to  respect  the  laivs  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  our  Nation. 

Most  of  the  Italian  immigrants  are  peasants, 
and  therefore  extremely  pessimistic  toward 
the  learning  of  English.  They  liave  no  in¬ 
clination  for  going  to  any  schools  ;  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  English  language  is  impossible 
to  learn.  As  a  result  they  prefer  to  remain 
iu  total  ignorance  of  It  rather  than  put  forth 
their  .greatest  efforts  in  trying  to  learn  it. 

As  I  have  experimented  for  almost  a  dec¬ 
ade,  schools  have  no  influence  whatsoever 
over  these  people.  But  if  a  good  pro-national 
Avorker  should  A’isit  them  and  explain  to  them 
the  groat  necessity  of  learning  English  and 
the  benefit  derived  from  tlie  schools,  and  if 
he  should  try  also  to  raise  some  optimism  in 
their  minds,  they  would  see  things  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  light  and  attempt  to  learn  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  for  themselves. 

1  do  this  work  in  Hartford,  but  liero  it  is 
not  so  necessary,  for  the  atmosphere  is  Ameri¬ 
can  and  they  must  learn  some  English  whether 
they  Avisli  to  or  not. 

In  greater  New  York  and  other  large  cities, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Italian  sections  the 
atmosphere  l.s  decidedly  Italian,  and  that  i.s 
why  75  per  cent  of  them  do  not  kiioAV  one 
Avord  of  English. 

I  believe  that  if  practical  pro-national 
workers  could  be  employed  to  AVork  among 
thc.se  people,  raising  iu  tlieir  minds  more  in¬ 
terest  for  the  schools,  they  would  induce  them 
to  become  more  zealous  toward  the  English 
language  and,  as  a  result,  they  would  become 
good  citizens. 

John  AxTno.xT  D’Am.aio. 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  A  MODEL 
FOR  GERMANY. 

A  uatioiiiil  bureau  of  sehool  iiiforma- 
liou  and  school  statistics  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  German  Reiclistafi,  and 
200,000  marks  Avas  appropriated  for  its 
inaiiiteiiauce.  Its  aim  is  to  bring  before 
the  teachers  of  Germany  school  statistics 
covering'  German  education  and  also 
other  information  about  progress  in  edu¬ 
cation  at  home  and  abroad.  Tlie  meas¬ 
ure  received  tlie  support  of  all  itarties. 
The  .sentiment  Avas  expressed  in  tlie  de¬ 
bate  that  the  appropriation  should  bo 
used  less  to  compile  statistics  tliun  to 
give  a  survey  of  the  chief  conditions  of 
all  typos  of  schools  in  all  countries. 

The  report  speaks  of  the  excelleut 
prospects  for  an  increase  in  tlie  annual 
appropriations  so  that  the  publications  of 
tlie  institution  may  become  a  parallel  to 
the  “  Avidely  famous  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Wash¬ 
ington.” 


SCHOOLS  ARE  .STATE,  NOT  MUNIC¬ 
IPAL,  AFFAIRS. 

City  schools  should  be  financed  by  the 
State  and  not  by  the  city,  said  Dr.  Frank 
Pierrepont  Graves  in  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  as  head  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State  of  Ncav  York  and  president 
of  the  l.hiiA’ersity  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Education  is  a  State  and  not  a 
muuicipal  function,  according  to  Dr. 
GraA'es,  and  costs  of  education  ought  not 
be  included  Avithin  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  taxes  raised  for  city  purposes. 
Special  training  for  rural  teachers,  ex¬ 
tension  of  educational  measurements,  a 
modernized  department  of  attendance  are 
some  of  the  necessities  of  education  that 
must  not  he  neglected,  even  though  the 
school  bill  is  multiplied. 


SPAIN  AND  BELGIUM  PLAN 
RECIPROCITY. 

Spain  is  considering  a  proposal  from 
the  Belgian  Government  for  the  exchange 
of  profes.sors  and  students  betAveen  Spain 
and  Belgium.  According  to  the  proposed 
arrangement  the  Spanish  and  Belgian 
professors  Avill  continue  to  receiA'c  their 
salaries  from  their  home  Governments 
and  institutions  and  Avill  receive  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  bonus  from  the  Governments  to 
Avhich  they  are  sent.  Arrangements  are 
under  consideration  also  for  a  harmo¬ 
nization  of  the  scholastic  requirements  of 
the  Belgian  and  Spanish  universities,  in 
order  that  students  may  receive  credit  In 
their  oaa'ii  institutions  of  learning  for 
cour.ses  taken  abroad. 


HARD  TIMES  STIMULATE 
COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE. 


Registration  at  Universities  Greater 
Than  Ever  Before — Provision  for 
Self-Support  an  Important  Factor. 


By  H.  W.  Chase,  rresklent  uf  the  Lnixcr- 
of  North  (Utrolina. 

[Condensed.] 

A  curious  aspe(;t  of  luird  times  is  Ihut 
the  riisli  oil  the  colleges  is  stimulated, 
rather  than  retarded.  This  apparently 
illogical  sequence  of  events  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  in  our  part  of  the  South 
to-day.  Nowhere  in  the  country,  per¬ 
haps,  has  the  population  been  so  hard 
hit  by  the  collapse  of  prices  as  in  this 
great  cotton  and  tobacco  section,  and  one 
would  naturally  suppo.se  that  college  edu¬ 
cation,  which  lias  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  luxury  by  a  large  part  of  the 
public,  would  be  in  less  demand  than 
before.  Yet  the  opposite  is  true,  lle’-e 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  our 
registration  is  greater  than  ever  iiefore. 

Why  do  those  \\ho  seek  higher  educa¬ 
tion  increase  in  number  in  a  period  of 
depression?  The  favorite  ’answer  seems 
to  be  that  the  very  business  stagnation 
itself,  causing  a  lack  of  attractive  open¬ 
ings  in  industry  ami  agriculture,  per¬ 
suades  many  young  men  and  women  who 
had  thought  to  stop  their  education  with 
the  high  school  to  prolong  it  a  few  years. 

Opportunity  for  Self-Support  Encourages 
Attendance. 

One  thing  that  helps  to  offset  linaucial 
factors  discouraging  to  attendance  is  the 
expanding  opportunity  for  self-support  in 
the  universities  and  colleges.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  that  ambitious  youths  now 
find  to  pay  for  their  college  training  is 
truly  amazing.  Students  do  clerical  and 
stenographic  work,  wait  at  table,  woi’k 
in  the  printing  and  lighting  and  '  ater 
plants,  tend  furnaces,  and  even  do  the 
hardest  sort  of  skilled  ,‘iud  unskilled 
manual  labor — carpentry,  masonry,  ex¬ 
cavation,  and  the  like — in  order  to  eke 
out  their  expenses.  Our  self-help  bureau 
is  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of 
the  university’s  administrative  machin¬ 
ery. 

But  in  this  southern  State  I  shovdd 
be  inclined  to  attribute  the  increased 
demand  for  higher  education  mainly  to 
the  impetus  of  a  movement  which,  hav¬ 
ing  got  well  under  way,  was  too  strong 
to  be  lield  up  by  even  such  a  serious  ob¬ 
struction  as  a  financial  collapse.  A  vig¬ 
orous  educational  campai,gn  launched  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  past  century  led 
to  a  rapid  extension  ol'  elementary  and 
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high-school  edtmation  in  North  Carolina. 
Facilities  at  the  higher  institutions  have 
come  nowhere  near  keeping  pace  with 
the  swiondary  schools,  and,  of  (’ourse,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  handle  the  t1(jod. 
'riie  number  of  students  demanding  ad¬ 
mission  is  sure  to-  bo  still  greater  in  the 
future.  A  recent  survey  of  17  principal 
high  schools  in  the  State  showed  that  the 
graduating  classes  were  40  per  cent 
larger  than  the  year  befoie.  Graduates 
from  liigh  schools  have  multiplied  four¬ 
fold  in  the  past  four  year.s. 

University’s  Appropriations  More  Than  Doubled. 

In  the  face  of  the  business  stagnation 
the  State  legislature,  at  its  recent  ses- 
.sion,  more  than  doubled  the  university’s 
appropriation  for  maintenance,  increas¬ 
ing  the  two-year  allowance  front  .$430,000 
to  ,$925,000.  This  grant  of  funds  fol¬ 
lowed  a  demonstration  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  demands  that  were  facing  the  insti- 
lution.  Some  voices  were  raised  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  State  could  not  afford  to 
vote  the  money,  but  the  legislature  took 
the  long  view  and  decided  that  it  could 
not  afford  not  to.  It  did  not  gi-aiit  all 
that  the  educational  forces  asked,  but  it 
did  take  a  long  step  foi'ward.  The  uni¬ 
versity  trustees  had  sought  authorization 
for  a  six-year  building  program  involv¬ 
ing  an  expenditure  of  $5,585,000.  The 
legi.slature  authorized  a  two-year  pro¬ 
gram  instead,  but  promised  the  trustees 
,a  friendly  ear  if  they  would  come  back 
two  years  later  and  repeat  their  request. 

The  entire  program,  which  we  hope  to 
see  completed  by  1927,  calls  for  new  dor¬ 
mitories  for  1,275  students,  three  class¬ 
room  buildings,  a  law  building,  a  phar¬ 
macy  building,  a  geology  building,  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  for  chemistry  and  medi¬ 
cine,  additions  to  the  library,  a  new  gym¬ 
nasium,  enlarged  infirmary,  an  adminis¬ 
tration  buildiug,  and  an  auditorium  to 
seat  3,000  persons.  The  campus  layout, 
in  addition,  provides  for  the  Graham  me¬ 
morial,  a  gift  from  alumni,  which  will  be 
a  students’  gathering  place  corresponding 
in  a  genei-al  way  to  the  Harvard  Union. 


TWENTY-THREE  PER  CENT  COM¬ 
PLETE  COURSE. 

The  class  which  graduated  from  the 
Denver  high  schools  last  .June  numbered 
4,3.85  when  it  entered  the  first  gi’ade  in 
1909.  Of  this  number  3,358  finished  the 
eigidh  grade,  2,081  went  on  to  high 
school,  and  997  graduated. — Denver 
School  Keview. 


Practical  laundry  chemistry  for  work¬ 
ers  in  that  line  Is  taught  in  a  12-week 
evening  course  at  the  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing  High  Scliool,  Now  York  City. 
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RELIGIOUS  STUDY  CRED- 
ITED  FOR  DEGREES. 


Instruction  is  Given  by  Teachers  Nomi¬ 
nated  by  Pastors  and  Approved  by 
College  Director  of  Bible  Study. 


Nine  cluirclies  cooperate  with  Colorado 
State  ’reachers’  College  at  Greeley  in 
giving  coui'ses  in  religion,  inchiding  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Ba]itist,  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Presbyierian,  Homan  Catholic, 
United  I’resbyterian,  Unitarian,  TOpisco- 
pal,  and  Disciples  of  Christ.  The  plan 
has  al.so  been  approved  l).v  eminent 
Jewish  teachers.  The  Bible  and  supple¬ 
mentary  readings  are  taken  up  in  these 
classes,  which  are  given  in  the  Sunday 
school  iiour  at  the  churches.  College 
credit  is  given  for  satisfactory  work, 
which  includes  a  detailed  notebook,  a 
short  thesis,  and  the  passing  of  a  final 
examination,  as  well  as  the  usual  number 
of  hours  of  attendance; 

Each  denomination  is  privileged  to  im¬ 
part  instruction  according  to  its  own 
ideas,  and  since  the  work  is  not  taught 
by  public-school  teachers  nor  in  school 
hours  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  plan 
to  coutlict  with  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Variation  in  textbooks  has  been  exercised, 
an  elastic  list  of  recommendations  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  by  the  (‘ommittee  repre¬ 
senting  the  different  churches.  Among 
the  books  used  have  been  Chamberlain’s 
Hebrew  Prophets,  Kent’s  Historical 
Bible,  Sanders’  History  of  the  Hebrews, 
Burgess’  Life  of  Chri.st,  Abbe  Pouard’s 
Life  of  Christ,  and  Pope’s  Prophets  of 
Israel,  .\mong  the  reference  books  have 
been  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  the  Catli- 
olic  Encyclopedia,  and  Hastings’  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible. 

Teachers  are  nominated  by  the  pastors 
of  the  churciies,  and  if  their  general  edu¬ 
cation  and  special  preparation  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  Bible  are  considered  satisfactory 
by  the  college  director  of  Bible  study 
they  are  approved  by  tlie  college.  Ex¬ 
amination  questions  are  made  up  l)y  the 
teachers  and  approved  by  the  director. 


A  daily  record  .sheet  of  health  habits  is 
kept  for  ev(>ry  pupil  in  the  schools  of 
Washington,  D.  G.  The  record  is  kept 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  teacher’s  daily  inspec¬ 
tion  and  is  sent  home  with  the  report 
card  to  bo  signed  by  the  i)arent  and  re¬ 
turned. 


One  year’s  study  of  the  Norwegian  lan¬ 
guage  is  compulsory  at  St.  Dlaf’s  College, 
Nortbfield,  ilinn. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF 
LEGION’S  CONVENTION. 


(Continued  from  vane  73.1 
Dame  de  Sion,  where  several  little  j^lrls 
welcomed  tlic  marshal  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  he  responded,  “  Children,  I  came 
to  America  because  I  love  this  land.  I 
wanted  to  show  my  appreciation.  We 
have  been  friends  in  war ;  we  must  be 
friends  in  peace.  You  boys,  when  you 
grow  up,  must  work ;  you  little  girls, 
when  you  are  women,  must  remember  to 
pray.” 

When  asked  wdiat  impressed  him  most 
about  America,  Gen.  Diaz,  of  Italy,  said : 
“  Your  scliool  children  and  the  spirit  of 
the  American  liOgion  have  impressed  me. 
Your  school  children  fii’st,  liecause  they 
are  the  United  States  of  the  future.  Your 
former  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Legion 
have  a  splendid  military  hearing,  a  fine 
rhythm  to  their  marching,  a  spirit  which 
enters  with  a  will  into  what  they  do. 
One  who  sees  them  knows  tliey  represent 
a  fighting  spirit  backed  by  honor  and 
feels  like  shouting,  ‘  Long  live  the  United 
States.’  ” 

Belgium  Ready  to  Aid  America, 

At  the  banquet  Baron  .Jacques,  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  in  a  glowing  tribute  to  America 
a.sserted  that  should  America  ever  be 
imperiled  by  a  foe,  the  armies  of  Bel¬ 
gium  would  assuredly  come  to  fight  for 
her.  Earl  Beatty,  of  England,  gave  great 
credit  to  the  American  Navy  for  its  part 
in  the  winning  of  the  war.  Said  he, 
“  Without  the  American  and  British 
Navies,  England  would  have  ceased  to 
exist  and  the  magnificent  army  of  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  could  never  have  crossed 
the  seas  to  fight  German  militarism.” 

tVe  believe  that  school  people  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  doubt  if 
there  was  ever  a  gathering  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  spirit  of  pure  American 
patriotism  ran  higher.  Further,  the  ut- 
ter.ances  of  the  distinguished  i-epresenta- 
tives  from  the  allied  nations  brought  the 
fervor  of  international  good  will  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  white  heat  of  those  heroic 
but  trying  days  in  which  we  struggled 
with  them  against  the  common  foe  of 
liberty.  The  stupendous  ovation  ac¬ 
corded  these  men  before  the  convention 
and  their  words  of  gratitude,  esteem, 
and  unmistakable  friendliness  for  Amer¬ 
ica  will  all  go  far,  we  believe,  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  In-otherhood  be¬ 
gun  between  our  country  and  these  na¬ 
tions  during  the  war.  They  should  go 
far  in  preparing  the  way  for  successful 
results  in  the  coming  conference  on  the 
limitation  of  arni.ament. 

Cooperation  with  Schools  Heartily  Indorsed, 

The  program  of  Americanization  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Des  IMoines  by  Heniy  .T.  Kyan, 
at  that  time  director  of  the  American¬ 
ism  commission  of  the  Legion,  and  en¬ 


thusiastically  indoi*sed  by  that  body,  was 
indorsed  with  equal  enthusiasm  by  the 
Legion  at  Kansas  City.  If  our  memory 
is  correct,  evei^y  resolution  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  program  of  cooperation  with 
the  schools  was  adopted  wdthout  a  dis¬ 
senting  vote.  AVe  wish  to  take  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  declare  the  unstinted  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  every  way  possible  with  the 
Americanization  program  of  the  Legion. 
AA'e  expect  the  eaniest  support  of  the 
school  men  and  school  women  of  the 
country,  whose  loyal  patriotism  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  Republic’s  chief  assets. 
This  is  the  greatest  piece  of  constructive 
work  that  the  Legion  is  undertaking, 
and  we  predict  that  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  will  respond  with  alacrity  to  it. 

Educational  Policies  of  the  Legion. 

Aivin  Al.  Owsiey  is  now  the  able  di¬ 
rector  of  the  movement,  succeeding  Mr. 
Ryan.  The  work  is  carried  on  from  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Legion  at 
Indianapolis  through  its  organization  in 
the  various  States  and  departments.  The 
chief  policies  and  principles  advocated 
are  summarized  in  an  article  in  the 
American  Legion  AA’eekly  for  Octoljer  28. 
as  follows : 

To  make  America  a  better  America  :  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  alien  for  citizenship  and  the  citizen 
for  better  citizen.ship  ;  to  require  the  English 
language  as  the  only  medium  of  instruction  in 
the  elementary  and  high  schools,  both  public 
and  iirivate  ;  to  require  the  teaching  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  civil  government  in  these 
schools  ;  to  devote  a  certain  period  of  time  each 
day  to  patriotic  exercises  ;  to  fly  the  American 
flag  from  all  schools ;  to  cooperate  with  edu¬ 
cators  and  raise  the  standard  of  education  to 
combat  anti-.4merican  activities ;  to  create 
better  legislation  for  immigi’ation ;  to  add 
.solemnit.v  to  naturalization  ;  to  cooperate  with 
patriotic  organizations  ;  to  promote  good  will 
among  all  who  have  common  interests  for  the 
good  of  America  ;  to  restrict  voting  to  citi¬ 
zens  only ;  and  to  gain  the  widest  publicity 
for  .\mericanism. 

Campaign  for  American  Education  Week. 

Tile  Amei-icanism  commission  of  the 
Legion  is  planning  an  American  educa¬ 
tion  week,  December  4-10,  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  for  its  Americanization 
program  among  the  schools,  commercial 
clubs,  and  other  organizations  of  men 
and  women  wbicb  are  devoted  to  civic 
and  patriotic  enterprises.  The  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Bureau  of 
Education  are  cooperating  with  the  Le¬ 
gion  in  the  promotion  of  this  American 
education  week:  The  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  purpo.se.  Tlie  bureau 
has  already  sent  out  letters  to  all  State 
departments  of  education  urging  that 
they  support  the  movement.  AA’e  hope 
and  we  feel  confident  that  our  schools 
will  enter  heartily  into  the  observance  of 
this  week. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Education  has  bad  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


CLARK  OPENS  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Teachers  Will  Travel  a  Half  Year  for 
Field  Study — Individual  Research  is 
Encouraged. 


In  accord  with  the  new  interest  that 
the  United  States  is  taking  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Clarlc  University  has 
opened  a  graduate  school  of  geography, 
where  students  will  be  trained  for  tlie 
many  positions  that  demand  trained 
geographers.  The  great  business  bonseSj 
especially  those  interested  in  foreign 
trade,  are  calling  for  experts  in  economic 
geography ;  colleges  and  universities, 
normal  schools  and  high  schools  need 
men  and  women  a.s  supervisors  and  siie- 
cial  teachers  of  geograpliy.  The  Con¬ 
sular  and  Diplomatic  Service  and  the 
scientific  bureaus  of  Government  depart¬ 
ments  require  of  their  personnel  consid¬ 
erable  knowledge  of  t)ur  own  and  other 
countries.  The  United  States  civil  serv¬ 
ice  *lias  reeognizefi  geography  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  it  is  so  considered  by  the 
graduate  students  who  have  chosen  this 
sHl).iect  as  their  field. 

Professors  from  4Dther  Countries  Will  Lecture. 

In  preparation  for  work  in  the  gradu¬ 
ate  school,  and  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  students,  many  cour.ses  in  geography 
and  related  sub.iects  are  given  primarily 
for  undergraduates.  Graduate  students 
are  encouraged  to  do  individual  research 
work  rather  than  to  burden  themselves 
with  many  lecture  courses.  Research 
work  will  1)6  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  staff  of  the  school,  which  is  directed- 
by  Dr.  AA’allace  AA'.  Atwood,  professor  of 
pliysical  and  regional  geography  and' 
president  of  the  university.  To  collect 
first-hand  information  on  the  suh,iect:) 
they  are  teaching,  the  members  of  the 
staff  will  iiave  the  opportunity  to  travel 
a  half  year  every  two  years  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  field  sUidies  will  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Plims  have  been  made  for  pro¬ 
fessors  from  foreign  countries  to  give 
courses  in  the  geograpliy  of  these  coun¬ 
tries. 


States  printed  for  free  distribution. 
These  copies  have  been  almost  exhausted 
already,  hut  those  that  are  still  avail¬ 
able  wilh  he  sent  gladly  to  persons  who 
can  use  them  during  American  educa¬ 
tion  week.  AA’hen  the  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted  copies  of  the  Constitution  may 
1)6  ol)tained  from  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  Government  Printing  Oflice, 
AVashington,  D.  C.,  at  the  following  rates : 
Single  copies  and  in  quantities  of  less 
than  .50,  5  cents  each ;  quantities  of  50' 
aud  upwvard,  2  cents  each. 
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SPOKANE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 


Established  to  Maintain  Vitality  of  an  Agency  Which  Had  Proved  to  be  of 
Great  Value  to  the  Welfare  of  Children — Patients  Proud  of  Their  Expe¬ 
rience. 


By  Orville  C.  Pratt. 

[Road  liefore  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  School  Hygiene 

Association.] 


The  Junior  Reel  Cross  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  instrumentality  through  which  the 
children  of  America  contributed  their 
share  toward  winning  the  war.  The  re¬ 
sponse  of  children  to  the  idea  was  imme¬ 
diate  and  enthusiastic ;  they  entered 
upon  every  suggested  line  of  work  with 
the  utmost  readiness  and  zest. 

Armistice  Caused  Relaxation  of  Effort. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year  1918-19  came  the 
armistice  and  the  end  of  the  war.  This 
was  followed  by  an  immediate  letting 
down  of  effort  by  everyone.  There  was 
no  longer  any  specific,  definite,  and  val¬ 
uable  seiwice  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
to  render.  It  began  to  drift  like  a  ship 
without  motive  power.  Before  the  end 
of  the  school  year  it  was  in  process  of 
rapid  disintegration.  In  the  fall  of  1919 
it  was  seen  that  the  war-time  interest 
and  motivation  of  the  organization  must 
be  restored  if  it  was  to  function  vigor¬ 
ously  again. 

The  plan  finally  adopted  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  was  that  of  entering  upon  a  health 
program  for  the  school  children,  and  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  children’s  clinic  and  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  care  of  indigent  children 
who  were  suffering  from  remediable 
physical  defects.  It  happened  that  there 
was  available  space  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  Building  and  the  Spokane  School 
Board  granted  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
the  use  of  the  rooms  there  free  of  charge. 
A  completely  equipped  operating  room 
for  tonsil  and  adenoid  cases  was  fitted 
up,  and  five  beds  were  placed  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms.  A  surgeon  was  employed  to 
perform  10  operations  a  week,  and  a 
nurse  was  furnished  by  the  Senior  Red 
Cross  to  give  her  entire  time  to  this 
work. 

Medical  Inspectors  Could  Only  Recommend. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  clinic  and  hos¬ 
pital  opened  in  January,  1920,  and  to 
date  620  children  have  been  operated  on 
for  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils  and 
adenoids.  Medical  inspection  had  been 
in  effect  in  Spokane  for  more  than  10 
years  before  that  time.  In  that  period 
chronic  tonsil  and  adenoid  eases  from 
indigent  homes  had  been  recommended 


for  treatment  time  after  time  for  years 
with  no  results.  The  parents  from  .such 
homes  were  simply  unable  to  pay  for  the 
needed  operations,  no  matter  how  clearly 
they  realized  the  need.  The  law  in  the 
State  of  Washington  is  such  that  the 
schools  can  detect  physical  defects,  but 
can  do  nothing  directly  to  remove  them. 
The  plan  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  there¬ 
fore,  filled  a  long  unmet  need. 

The  idea  of  a  clinic  and  hospital  of 
their  own  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
children,  and  this  was  at  once  reflected 
in  their  renewed  interest.  The  boys  in. 
manual  training  regarded  it  as  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  make  the  necessary  bedside 
tables,  chairs,  and  cabinets.  The  girls 
in  sewing  were  glad  to  fashion  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  bed  linen,  bed  jackets,  operating 
gowns,  curtains,  and  towels.  Even  the 
mentally  defective  pupils  wove  rugs  for 
the  hospital  floors.  Teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  gave  it  their  hearty  support,  be¬ 
cause  it  offered  a  solution  to  the  long¬ 
standing  problem  of  how  to  remedy  the 
physical  defects  of  indigent  children. 

Seven  Nutrition  Classes  Organized. 

The  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
work  of  the  juniors  brought  increased 
membership  in  the  organization  and 
thereby  increased  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  use.  Accordingly  when 
schools  convened  in  September,  1920,  a 
second  step  in  the  health  program  was 
taken  by  the  employment  of  a  nurse  to 
give  her  entire  time  to  nutrition  work. 
Scales  for  weighing  and  measuring  chil¬ 
dren  were  bought  and  placed  in  seven  of 
the  close-in  schools.  Of  3,963  pupils 
weighed  and  measured,  1,432,  or  36.1  per 
cent,  were  7  per  cent  or  more  under¬ 
weight.  Of  these  underweight  children 
only  about  one  in  five  was  free  to  gain. 
The  others  were  kept  iinderweight  chiefly 
because  they  had  one  or  more  physical 
defects  which  interfered  with  proper 
growth.  A  nutrition  class  of  pupils  free 
to  gain  was  organized  in  each  of  the 
seven  buildings.  IMuch  interest  was 
aroused  among  parents,  and  as  a  result 
other  organizations  also  took  up  nutrition 
work. 

In  December,  1920,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  State  of  Washington  rendered  a 
decision  that  any  kind  of  medical  or  den¬ 


tal  treatment  of  pupils  was  contrary  to 
State  law.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
Spokane  schools  had  employed  a  denti.st 
four  days  each  week  while  the  schools 
were  in  .session.  It  became  necessary 
either  for  this  work  to  be  dropped  en¬ 
tirely  or  for  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  The  juniors  decided 
that  they  could  finance  this  dental  work 
also,  and  thereby  took  the  third  step  in 
their  health  program.  With  the  opening 
of  schools  in  September  the  dentist  was 
employed  for  full  time.  In  the  first  six 
weeks  of  his  work  this  fall  he  had  ap¬ 
pointments  with  191  children,  completed 
113  cases,  and  worked  on  470  teeth. 

Nearly  All  Pupils  Are  Members. 

The  way  in  whicli  this  work  by  chil¬ 
dren  for  children  has  appealed  to  school 
pupils  is  evidenced  by  the  I'esults  in 
membership.  In  1917-18  the  member.ship 
was  48  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  In 
1918-19  it  was  .51.7  per  cent.  When  tlie 
accomplishments  of  the  juniors  became 
manifest  in  1919-20  the  percentage  of 
membership  increased  to  75.6.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  two  months  of  school 
this  year  the  memberships  already  paid 
in  amounted  to  62.5  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
rollment  and  will  no  doubt  again  run 
over  100  per  cent  lor  the  year. 

The  success  of  this  plan,  because  of  its 
appeal  to  children,  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  fate  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in 
the  region  about  Spokane,  in  which  no 
such  program  was  undertaken.  Without 
exception,  the  war-time  organization  of 
juniors  in  the  surrounding  territory  has 
whollj^  disintegrated. 

Throughout  its  four  years  of  work  in 
the  Spokane  schools  there  has  been  en¬ 
tire  harmony  between  the  Junior  Reel 
Cross  organization  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  schools.  The  school  authori¬ 
ties  recognize  the  very  high  character  of 
the  service  rendered  by  the  juniors,  not 
only  to  those  directly  benefited  but  quite 
as  much  in  the  valuable  life  lesson  of 
helpful  cooperation  which  the  work  in¬ 
stills  in  all  pupils. 

Children  Attend  Meetings  of  Board. 

For  the  best  results  to  be  secured  in 
this  respect  the  children  themselves 
should  be  represented  at  occasional  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  junior  board.  The  plan  is  to 
haTe  a  meeting  at  the  hospital  at  least 
once  each  semester  and  to  have  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  meeting  a  child  from 
each  school.  The  principal  of  each  school 
names  as  a  delegate  for  the  school  some 
child  whose  scholarships  and  general  use¬ 
fulness  may  be  thus  recognized.  The 
school  delegates  see  the  hospital  while 
there  are  children  there,  hear  about  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussion  of  present  prob¬ 
lems,  and  report  back  to  their  schools.  Ifc 
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is  evident  that  this  arrangement  tends  to 
stress  in  the  minds  of  the  eiiildren  the 
idea  of  tlio  .Tmiio]-  Tted  (’ross  as  ilieir  in- 
stilutioii, 

Pntients  Desiribt-  Their  Kxperiences. 

'I'o  this  )»oint  Ihe  origin  and  aceom- 
])lis!iments  of  (he  Spokane  .Innior  Red 
Cross  liave  l)eeii  otdlined  without  citing 
specitic  illustrations  of  tlie  reaction  of 
eiiildren  toward  it.  'I'lie  letter  of  an  11- 
year-oid  Italian  buy,  Mike  Mantello,  to 
the  health  sn)iervisor  will  illustrate. 
-Mike  wrote  as  follows; 

Dk.M!  Doctoii  :  i  was  llio  liist  hoy  to  be  op- 
I'l'iUecl  so  T  went  to  llie  operalioii  room.  I 
liiyt'd  myself  on  the  table  then  she  init  a 
piece  of  ran'  on  my  no.so  ami  eyes  tbi-n  they 
llii-ousb  some  either  on  it.  It  was  iiegiuuing 
to  smell  liad.  'I’lie  la.st  2  words  J  said  was 
iiow  long  will  it  take?  Miss  Creen  said  al.out 
a  minutes  dear. 

They  were  tlirougli.  Then  tliey  brought  me 
to  my  bed.  I  was  waking  up.  1  was  crazy, 
f  kicked  the  (juilt  all  over  I  lie  tied.  I  said  to 
my.self  I  wish  I  would  have  went  to  the  clinic 
yesterday,  for  now  I  got  a  had  cold  that  I 
feel  like  kilting  myself.  I  was  getting  bet¬ 
ter  and  1  said  I  was  in  th.'  eliiiie  and  didn’t 
know-  it. 

T  went  iiome  in  a  ante  and  am  glad  them 
old  rotten  tilings  is  out.  T  was  well  in  6  days. 

MiKU  ii.VNTELLO. 

'I'he  letter  which  follow.s,  wriffen  Octo- 
lier  31,  1921,  givc-.s  iiiiofher  child’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  Ihe  service  of  the  clinic  to  her 
jiersonally : 

IjBAi!  Red  Ouoss  :  I  had  my  adenoids  and 
tonsils  taken  out  last  winter.  1  am  feeling 
line  now.  I  gained  1.1  lb.  senee.  They  took 
the  l)(‘st  care  of  me  tliero.  I’efore  I  had  them 
taken  out  I  was  out  of  scliool  every  little 
while.  -VOW-  I  am  iu  school  every  day.  I  can 
.siiidy  better  now  tliaii  I  could  before  also  I 
am  getting  better  gradi-s.  T  feel  100%  better 
•senco  and  I  think  every  city  sliould  have  one 
to  earo  for  the  eiiildren  Dial  can’t  pay  to 
h.'ive  them  taken  out. 

Jk.vnik  C. 

Do  Not  Feel  They  Accept  Charity. 

The  letters  (jiiotcd  nro  typical  of  the 
reaction  of  pupils  toward  the  children’s 
iiospital.  The  finest  thing  about  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  lhat  the  eiiildren  who  receive 
Its  lienetits  do  not  feel  tlnit  they  are  ac¬ 
cepting  ('harity.  Th«>y  jirize  tlieir  experi¬ 
ences  and  are  the  envy  of  comrades  not 
so  fortunate.  Itecaiist'  Ihe  Iiospital  is 
(heirs  they  go  to  it  with  very  little  of 
the  dread  which  ordinarily  accompanies 
a  visit  to  ilie  sni-geon.  (3ne  morning 
wlnni  several  children  were  brought  in  at 
Ihe  .same  tinu',  the  ipiestion  of  precedence 
jirose  among  llieiii,  each  wishing  to  he 
lirst.  A  little  girl,  who  was  still  wearing 
a  khaki  over.seas  cap,  slciiped  up  and  in- 
sisled,  “  I’m  a  soldier  so  1  onglit  to  go 
tirsl.” 

letter  sometimes  reveals  other  oppor- 
limilies  for  the  .Tniiior  Red  flross  to  he 
lielpfnl.  Take  the  following  letter,  re- 


eeive<1  in  connection  with  the  nutrition 
work,  as  an  illustration  : 

De.vu  Miss  Mili-eu  :  I  am  dropping  you  a 
few  lines  to  let  you  know-  the  nurse  wrote 
mama  a  letter  telling  tliat  Martin  was  not 
very  fnt  and  because  he  did  not  w-cight 
enough.  W'hat  can  mama  help  because  he 
docs  not  weight  too  much  she  gives  him  all 
the  food  she  ean  atord  to  give  him.  She  lias 
seven  more  boys  to  feed  beside  Martin.  I 
guess  thills  all  for  tliis  tirno. 

Mrs.  (iKa.m)i.m:xxi. 

Milk  for  Undernourished  Children. 

'I'he  prohlom  of  furnishing  milk  at  re¬ 
cess  lime  to  nadernourished  children  was 
met  in  part  at  le.ist  by  bviying  it  at 
wholesale  prices  and  selling  it  at  retail 
to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
The  difference  between  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  made  it  ))ossihIe  for 
milk  to  lie  furnished  free  of  charge  to 
those  i)U])ils  who  were  nnahle  to  pay 
for  it. 

After  two  years  of  experiment  with 
the  .Junior  Red  dross,  i-eorganized  along 
the  lines  indicated,  it  is  the  lirm  eonvic- 
lion  of  those  connected  with  it  that  it  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  every  system  of  schools. 
It  offers  children  a  definite  relief  work 
to  do  upon  wliich  they  ean  enter  with 
enthusiasm  because  they  can  see  the  hen- 
elits  deriveil  from  their  efbirts.  It  is 
iherefore  in  harmony  with  and  consti¬ 
tutes  itii  example  of  the  highly  educative 
project  method  of  teaching  in  that  the 
imptilse  to  action  proceeds  from  an  inner 
urge  rather  than  from  outer  compulsion. 
It  leads  children  to  cooperate  for  a 
worthy  end  and  teaches  them  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  united  action. 

Moreover,  it  directs  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the  children  hut  of  everyone  in 
the  commnuity,  to  the  health  side  of  edu¬ 
cation,  whicli  is  education’s  most  neg¬ 
lected  aspect.  The  exact  pi’ograin  to  be 
tmderlaken  will  vary,  of  course,  in  ac- 
ttordauce  with  the  varying  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  communities.  The  liehl  of  oppor- 
Umity  is  wide  and  it  will  not  be  ditlienlt 
to  find  a  neglwted  spot  worthy  of  enl- 
tivalion. 

Membership  a  Collective  Matter. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  the  service  of 
iiK-alcnlahle  valtie  which  may  lie  ren¬ 
dered  without  panperizing  effects  to  in¬ 
digent  children.  They  are  the  inifoi-tn- 
nates  who  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the 
sluidow  of  poverty,  close  by  the  border¬ 
land  of  pauperism.  They  must  he  helped, 
hill  in  receiving  hel])  they  mnst  not  lie 
pauperized.  Tlie  Spokane  juniors  gnard 
against  the  danger  of  jninperism  in  two 
ways.  In  (lie  first  iilaee,  membershiii  in 
the  .Tmiior  Red  Cross  is  not  an  indi¬ 
vidual  matter,  hut  is  a  eolleotive  (mti-r- 
prise  based  upon  the  school  as  the  unit. 
Tiidividnal  contrihntions  <  are  solicited, 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS  KEEP 
OPEN  HOUSE. 


Week  Set  -\part  for  Parents’  Visits — • 
Principals  and  Tcacher.s  Explain  Ac¬ 
tivities  and  .\nswer  Questions. 


Opmi  house  was  kept  by  the  New  York 
City  imhlii-  .schools  during  tin'  week  of 
October  10,  which  was  known  as  school 
week.  Mothers  and  fathers  visited  the 
(■lassi-ooms  and  heard  their  ehildre..  re¬ 
cite;  they  talked  with  the  priiiciiials  and 
teachers,  saw  the  written  w'ork  of  the 
various  classes,  and  enjoyed  pageants, 
music,  dramatizations,  etc.,  in  the  assem¬ 
blies.  Invitations  were  issued  by  many 
princijitils,  and  in  some  schools  lh(>y  were 
written  by  file  impils.  Parents'  associa¬ 
tions  joined  with  the  school  authorities 
in  carrying  out  the  week's  program. 

Some  ]irincipals  held  conferences  ever.y 
day  with  the  parents  to  explain  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  schools  and  to  answer 
questions.  Nearly  every  siliool  had  a 
parents’  meeting  during  the  week.  IMany 
.schools  .gave  demonstrations  of  their 
woi’k  in  gymnastics,  domestic  science, 
etc.,  exectited  fire  drills,  showed  their 
manual  work,  and  did  everything  to  sliow 
the  citizens  what  the  schools  are  doing. 
Public  School  22.  on  the  lower  East  Side, 
held  a  parade,  headed  by  the  principal. 
Cla.sses  were  eo.stumed  to  repre.sent  the 
various  nations  which  colonized  .fmeriea. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  prejia ration  for 
the  “.Ymeriea's  Milking”  jiageant,  for 
wliich  all  the  schools  were  getting  ready. 
Some  schools  gave  dress  rehearsals  of 
their  jiarts  of  the  pageant  as  a  special 
performaiici!  for  the  parents. 

High-school  students  made  postei^sT 
prepared  programs,  stud  escortc'd  lisitors 
about  the  school  during  their  study  peri¬ 
ods.  Ear  Rockaway  High  School  had  an 
exhibit  of  airplanes  made  by  inemhers  of 
the  aero  club  and  an  illustrated  lecture 
by  members  of  (he  turd  clnh.  At  AVash- 
ington  Irving  High  School  tlie  guests 
saw  the  girls  at  work  in  sciem-e  labora¬ 
tories,  in  classes  in  costume  designing, 
advertising,  sewing,  millinery,  and  other 
practical  work,  as  well  as  in  tlie  regular 
academic  classes.  Students  conducted 
(hem  to  the  gri'enliotise,  playgrounds, 
Itincli  room,  model  apart iiuait,  schoid  sav¬ 
ings  hank,  and  other  parts  of  tlie  school. 


Init  mucli  of  file  quota  is  secured  tiy  si.'ine 
project,  sncii  as  an  (‘ntortiiiiiment  Or  a 
paper  drive,  in  wliich  all  pupils  can  par¬ 
ticipate.  Tiieii,  in  order  lhal  tlie  self- 
respect  of  tile  family  from  which  a  cliihi 
goes  to  the  Iiospital  may  lie  maintaiiK'd, 
the  parents  are  invited  to  cont  riliule  an.v 
amount  not  to  (>xcei><l  ■Sir). 
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HCIIOOL  LIFE. 


STATE  UNIVERSITIES  ARE  OVERCROWDED. 


Speakers  at  Meetinj?  of  IS’alional  Association  Favor  Limiting  Enrollment — 
Extension  of  Research  Urged  for  Land-Grant  Colleges — Country  Life 
Association  Meets. 


To  preserxo  its  liistoric  cultural  ideal 
in  strength  and  vigor  and  at  llie  same_ 
lime  to  serve  tlie  needs  of  the  day  is  the 
]/roliU-ui  of  the  university,  said  Dr.  E.  A. 
jBirge,  president  of  tlie  University  of 
Wisconsin,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Associalion  of  State  Univer- 
.sities,  which  was  held  in  New  Drleans 
November  7  to  Id.  Dr.  Birge,  who  is 
president  of  the  association,  went  on  to 
say  that  demands  by  the  public  and  the 
students  for  knowle<lge  of  immediate  use¬ 
fulness  threaten  to  crowd  out  tlie  older 
learning  and  to  reduce  tlie  university  to 
an  institution  whose  value  is  almost 
wholly  economic. 

War  Shows  Value  of  University  Traiiiine. 

Overcrowding  in  Htate  universities  was 
iTiscussed,  and  further  limitation  of  en¬ 
rollment  was  urged  by  several  speakers. 
Dr.  Franklin  L,  MeVey,  president  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  declared  that 
either  the  putilic  must  bo  willing  to  li- 
nance  the  expansion  of  the  universities 
in  their  respective  States  or  the  univer- 
.sity  executives  must  limit  student  en¬ 
rollment.  Since  the  war  stmlents  have 
been  pouring  into  the  universities.  The 
war  seems  to  have  impresseil  upon  them 
the  value  of  knowledge,  and  espi'cially 
of  university  training.  Development  of 
the  .junior  college  system  or  raising  the 
'entrance  reiiuirements  to  higher  levels 
may  relieve  the  situation.  Dr.  10.  C. 
Elliott,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  favored  the  idea  of  limiting-  cm- 
I'ollments. 

TOniform  met  hods  of  calculating  the  per 
capita  cost  of  education  were  taken  up 
by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Kane,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  Morey,  business  agent  of  the  Uni- 
vei'sity  of  Illinois.  Resources  of  State 
universities,  present  and  future,  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Capon, 
director  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  relation  of  State  universi¬ 
ties  to  Spanish-American  countries  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  ran-Amorican 
Union. 

Improve  Service  of  Bnreau  of  Education. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  association  was 
in  joint  session  with  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges.  Dr.  .Tohn  .T.  Tigert, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  spoke  of  the  relation  of  the  United 


States  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  State 
universities,  .and  the  problem  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  Bureau's  service 
to  these  institutions.  The  Bureau  is 
charg('d  with  certain  duties  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  income  resulting  from 
the  principal  obtained  by  the  stile  of 
lands  granted  under  the  lirst  .Morrill  Act, 
an  amount  tuiproximating  ijll  ,<309,225,  and 
of  the  Jlorrill-Nelson  fund,  which 
amounts  to  .$2,500,000  annually,  $50,000 
going  to  eacli  State.  The  Bureau  is  re- 
ipiired  to  sw*  that  the  interest  from  the 
former  fund  is  at  least  5  per  cent  and 
that  it  is  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  required  to  audit  the  expenditure 
of  the  $.50,000  grante<l  annually  to  each 
State  for  its  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

Facilities  of  Bureau  Remain  Stationary. 

Other  activities  of  the  Bureau  have 
increased  in  scope  with  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  colleges,  high  schools,  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and  other  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  but 
its  facilities  have  remained  stationary. 
The  Bureau  aims  to  render  the  largest 
possible  service  to  education  with  Ih-' 
funds  and  pm-sonnel  at  its  disposal. 

Promolion  of  research  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  engineering  in  land- 
grant  colleges  w'as  considered  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  Laml-Grant 
Colleges,  which  met  Nov.  8-10.  Dr.  H.  L. 
Rus.sell,  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
at  the  irniversit.v  of  tVisconsin,  urged 
more  research  and  experimentation  in 
peace  times,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
the  most  obvious  lessons  of  the  war. 
Hon.  G.  AV.  Pugsley,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  told  of  reorganization  of 
the  plans  for  the  ailministration  of  ex¬ 
tension  service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  research  in  problems  of  food.  At 
the  closing  address  of  the  meeting.  Dr. 
W.  <3.  Thompson,  president  of  Oliio  State 
University,  said  that  whether  the  cur¬ 
riculum  bo  agriculture  or  liberal  arts 
matters  little,  if  the  right  develojum'iit  of 
th('  indiviilual  is  attained  and  thereby 
the  greatest  service  rendered  to  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

For  BtUvr  Iiisiruction  in  Engineering. 

Section  meetings  in  agriculture,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  home  economics  were.  held. 

I  .4.11  extension  iirogram  in  rural  o<'onom- 


ics.  National.  Slate,  and  county,  was 
considered  b.v  Dr.  H.  (.I  'Fay lor,  chief  of 
the  Bui-eau  of  .Markets  and  Crop  Esti¬ 
mates,  U.  S.  Dcpai-lment  of  .Agriculture. 
A  synnjosium  of  nadhods  of  imin-oving 
the  <(uality  of  engineering  instruction 
was  a  feature  of  the  engineering  section’s 
program.  Di-.  K.  Mann,  dean  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
discussed  the  relation  between  the  resi¬ 
dent  teaching  staff,  the  extension  staff, 
and  the  research  staff  of  home  economics 
departments  in  land-grant  colleges. 

’file  Country  Life  .Association  held  a 
conference  after  the  close  of  the  two 
college  meetings,  'fhe  conference  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  rural  village 
and  its  relation  to  rural  life  and  rural 
welfare.  The  .Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science,  and  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy  also  held  meetings  during 
the  week. 


EXHIBITS  PRINTS  OF  ARTISTIC 
AYORTH. 

T(;  make  known  to  sidiools  and  libraries 
the  great  variety  of  good  prints  within 
their  reach,  the  .American  Federation  of 
.Arts  has  .selected  a  group  of  prints  in 
color  and  photographs  suitable  in  size 
and  subject  for  school  and  library  deco¬ 
ration.  'Phis  collection  is  one  of  the 
many  traveling  exhibitions  circulated  by 
the  federation  as  part  of  its  work  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  knowledge  of  art  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Pictures  are  chosen  by- 
experts  from  the  leading  exhibitions  of 
contemporar.v  work,  from  museums,  and 
other  sources,  and  are  listed,  insured, 
and  sent  out  in  circuits  arranged  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible.  The  lirst  of  these 
circulating  collections  was  shown  in  192(3 
at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York  City,  and  pictures  of  all  sizes  were 
included.  From  this  exhibition  grew  the 
idea  of  a  selection  of  large-sized  prints 
such  as  would  be  suited  to  school  and 
library  use.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
pictures  in  llu'  school  group  cost  less 
than  .$25  each. 

The  13(3  selections  in  this  set  represent 
the  work  of  about  100  artists  and  of  15 
publishing  hoii.ses,  .American  and  Euro¬ 
pean.  The  .American  subjects  outnum¬ 
ber  all  the  others  combined,  but  excellent 
examples  of  prints  in  color  are  shown 
from  England,  Franco,  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland.  .Among  the  subjects 
are:  Moonlight,  by  R.  .A.  Blakelock; 
The  Bent  Tree,  by  Corot;  Entering  the 
Harbor,  by  Millet;  The  Age  of  Inno¬ 
cence,  by  Reynolds  ;  The  Garden  of  Allah, 
by  ^laxlield  Piirrish ;  Madonna  Gran- 
ducca,  by  Kaphael. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


TRENDS  OF  TEACHING  PRACTICE 
IN  EUROPE. 


(Conlinned  from  paf/e  tS.) 

An  important  convention  of  a  similar 
character  held  a  three  days’  session  in 
Leipzig  in  March,  1921.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  850  teachers  and  laymen  deliberated 
on  bon-  moral  teachings  can  best  be  im¬ 
parted  in  connection  witli  the  work  of  the 
scltools  as  it  must  be  conducted. 

They  took  counsel  together  about  how 
education  could  stem  the  downward 
current  of  etliical  conduct  with  war  and 
it.s  consequences  Iiad  brought  on.  They 
differed  on  many  tilings,  but  they  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  religions  storms  raging  about 
the  schools.  There  was  a  deep  undercur¬ 
rent  which  earnestly  sought  a  stabilizing 
element  to  steady  the  actions  of  men. 
And  the  general  trend  throughout  the  de¬ 
liberations  was  to  .seek  it  not  in  ethical 
systems  but  in  the  common  fund  of  moral 
notions  that  all  laymen,  teachers,  and 
pupils  share — love  of  truth,  sympathy 
with  our  fellows,  desire  for  justice. 

In  their  efforts  to  get  school  proposals 
into  workalde  forms  the  national  confer¬ 
ence  in  r.erlin  in  1920  had  to  deal  with 
several  questions  on  which,  from  the 
first,  agreement  was  hopeless,  but  the 
deliberations  on  “  work  instruction,”  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  H.  It.  Seyfert  as  chairman, 
was  marked  by  unanimous  approvqil  of 
the  numerous  clauses  adopted. 

Expression  Through  Act  and  Achievement. 

The  child  must  be  taught  to  express 
himself  not  only  by  means  of  the  oral  or 
written  word  but  also  through  act  and 
achievement.  The  in.struction  falls  into 
two  division.s — classroom  instruction  and 
workshop  instruction.  A  simple  work¬ 
shop  and  school  kitchen  should  be  a  part 
of  every  school,  the  cooperation  of  pa¬ 
rents  and  friends  of  the  school  must  be 
secured. 

How  to  reduce  these  ideas  into  lessons 
that  develop  moral  stamina  is  the  task 
that  confronts  the  teacher.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  he  has  received  from  the  conven¬ 
tions  point  to  more  constructive  brain- 
and-hand  work  in  the  lessons,  art  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  piece  of  work  done,  a 
conscientious  performance  in  which  hon¬ 
esty  and  accuracy  appear  in  visible  form. 
In  general,  the  hints  converge  on — 

Wholeness. — A  lesson  as  a  detached 
unit  where  beginning,  purpose,  and  issue 
are  lost  sight  of  conveys  nothing.  ,  Keep 
the  purpose  and  outcome  in  sight. 

Personality. — If  the  lesson  is  shaped 
so  that  the  pupil’s  creative  poAvers  come 
into  play  and  he  puts  a  part  of  himself 
into  it,  it  has  a  moral  element  for  him. 
If  the  teacher  criticizes  the  pupil’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  textbook  content,  it  will  not 
toxach  him ;  but  if  the  teacher  criticizes 
what  he  has  ci-eatively  produced,  as  a 


composition,  for  instance,  it  Avill  rouse 
his  mettle. 

Grout)  U'orlc. — Mutuality  and  respon¬ 
sibility  to  others,  the  social  unit,  com¬ 
radeship  among  pupils,  the  teacher  a 
friend  and  felloxv  worker,  the  entire 
school  reaching  out  into  the  life  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  locality — these  conditions 
cx’eate  moral  stimuli. 

Action. — The  lesson  in  morality  must 
be  so  shaped  that  it  can  be  realized  in 
action — lived,  not  recited.  There  must 
be  no  chasm  betAveen  moral  instruction 
and  moral  action,  least  of  all  in  the  class¬ 
room  Avhere  morality  is  taught.  Instruc¬ 
tion  can  create  insight,  and  examples  can 
stir  the  feelings,  but  the  insight  and  the 
insti’uction  must  pass  OA'er  into  conduct. 
A  lesson  in  moral  conduct  is  learned  by 
actually  liA’ing  the  lesson.  The  school 
must  provide  forms  and  an  environment 
AA'ithin  Avhich  the  insight  and  the  feeling 
may  spring  into  living  act. 

Students  Determine  Lecture  Subjects. 

Bpontaneity. — Prof.  ViehAveg  aims  at 
moral  appeal  by  making  his  pupils  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  instruction.  “  We  shall 
set  aside  the  course  and  the  hour  sched¬ 
ule,”  he  told  his  class  of  young  Avorking 
people.  “  and  I  AA'ill  treat  simply  those 
things  that  intere.st  you.”  After  time  to 
reflect  on  the  proposition  he  had  made, 
they  Avrote  on  slips  of  paper  Avhat  they 
Avished  him  to  lecture  on.  He  received  a 
Avide  range  of  topics,  some  trivial,  others 
of  current  importance.  “  What  is  meant 
by  a  communist?”  “A  socialist?” 
“  What  does  it  mean  to  be  interna¬ 
tional?”  “Lecture  to  us  on  eugenics.” 
“Is  there  a  God?”  From  these  hints 
Dr.  ViehAveg  draAVS  the  conclusion  that 
moral  instruction  must  be  based  on  what 
society  requires  and  sympathy  Avith  the 
viewpoint  of  others. 

The  teacher. — The  teacher’s  OAvn  moral 
A-alue  and  dignity  must  vitalize  the  le,s- 
son.  The  teacher’s  poise,  magnanimity, 
and  poAA'er  of  sympathy  Avith  the  pupils 
mean  more  than  any  lesson  devised  for 
morality  building.  The  courses  for 
teachers  must  embody  the  psychology  and 
the  sjAecial  training  that  the  neAV  outlook 
demands. 

III.  UNIVERSITIES  AFFECTED  BY  CUR¬ 
RENT  CONTROVERSIES. 

From  the  first  the  spirit  of  radical  re¬ 
form  found  no  response  among  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  central  Europe.  But  they 
could  not  long  remain  untouched  by  the 
general  upheaval.  Intimations  gained 
currency  that  the  reformei’s  wantexl  to 
transform  the  university  in  aim  and 
scope  into  an  institution  like  the  people’s 
high  schools,  to  reduce  the  classics,  and 
to  throw  the  university  doors  open  to 
folk-school  teachers  and  to  others  of  in¬ 
sufficient  preparation.  Under  the.se  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  only  course  for  the  uni¬ 


versities  Avas  to  take  a  stand  on  the  is¬ 
sues  affecting  the  schools  in  general. 

The  younger  professors,  and  many 
older  ones  as  aa'cII,  became  aroused  not 
only  to  the  dangers  that  threatened  the 
uniA’ersities  l)ut  also  to  the  duty  of  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  general  reorganization. 
They  felt  that  the  founding  of  neAV  school 
systems  should  not  be  intrusted  to  OA-er- 
zealous  and  self-constituted  reformers. 
Demands  came  first  from  the  Prussian 
universities  and  then  from  others  to  be 
heard  in  the  general  discussions  on 
school  reforms. 

The  uniA'ersity  men  took  up  current 
questions  of  the  status  of  PriAatdozen- 
ten,  the  extraordinary  professors,  and 
the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  folic 
schools.  Profs.  Felix  Lommel,  LudAvig 
Geiger,  and  others  discussed  questions 
touching  the  interests  Avldch  the  univei’- 
sities  had  in  common  with  other  schools. 
Important  alterations  Avere  hinted  at  in 
“  the  neAV  nniA-ersity  ”  of  Avhich  some  of 
these  men  spoke. 

Alterations  in  University  Tendency. 

The  Akademlsche  Kulturbund  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig  submitted  an  out¬ 
line  for  academic  reform  to  the  minister 
of  education  in  Saxony.  This  placed 
A'ery  positive  demands  on  nniversity  edu¬ 
cational  methods,  on  uniA'ersitj’  constitix- 
tion,  and  on  the  civil  position  of  students. 
One  point  among  the  proposals  is  of 
special  interest.  It  asks  for  “  thorough 
alteration  of  the  teaching  system  ’n  the 
light  of  educational  methods  and  coop¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  students.” 
The  method  of  teaching  mainly  by  lec¬ 
tures  must  be  changed,  for  it  compels 
the  student  to  unprofitable  reproduction 
of  dead  matter  and  assigns  to  him  the'" 
role  of  passivity.  The  principles  of  the 
labor  school  should  dominate  the  in.strue- 
tion  also  at  the  universities.  The  method 
of  the  seminar  (class  discussion)  should 
be  extended  and  its  conduct  perfected. 
The  aim  should  be  to  reach  a  teaching- 
and-learning  method  on  the  basis  of  con- 
Amrsation  and  discussion.  But  this  is 
possible  only  Avhen  smaller  groups  are 
involved,  say,  from  6  to  15  or  at  most  25, 
These  small  groups  should  form  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  tlie  instruction.  The  lecture,  to 
be  sure,  has  its  justification,  but  besides 
the  lecture  an  opportunity  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  direct  exchange  of  thought  be- 
tAveen  the  profe.ssor  as  leader  and  his 
hearers,  giving  to  the  latter  the  actiA'e 
role  of  coAA’orkers. 

Better  Articulation  Between  School  and 
University. 

Appreciation  of  the  methods  of  the 
loAver  schools  and  sympathy  Avith  them 
points  toAA'ard  cooperation  Avith  them  in 
shaping  the  educational  AA'ork  in  the  light 
of  the  neAV  ideas  gradually  becoming  ap¬ 
parent.  Such  approach  betAA^een  the 
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liig'lfer  anrl  tlie  lower  order  of  schools 
has  already  opened  the  doors  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Germany  to  the  teachers  of 
the  folk  school,  a  privilege  that  they  had 
vainly  sought  fOr  many  years. 

Teachers  in  Prussia,  men  and  women 
who  after  the  final  examinations  at  the 
teachers’  seminaries  have  taught  two 
years,  are  now  admitted  to  the  universi¬ 
ties  as  students  of  education,  i)hilosophy, 
andcsociology  t  after  the  firet  six  semes¬ 
ters  they  may  he  admittixl  to  an  exami¬ 
nation. 

IV.  GERMANS  ADOPT  THE  FOLK  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Before  the  war  this  Danisii  type  of 
school  was  not  accepted  in  Germany.  It 
stt^essed  tlie  education  of  the  middle 
class ;  it  favored  and  fostered  individ¬ 
ualism  ;  it  had  littie  in  common  with 
the.  universities  and  notliing  whatever 
witli  junkers  and  militarists.  The  early 
attempts  made  to  transplant  it  on  Ger¬ 
man  soil  were  a  failure. 

Most  Discussed  of  All  Schools. 

At  present  no  other  scliool  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  discus.sed  in  Germany  as  the  folk 
high. school:  itGs  being  established  every- 
wdiere  in  hamlets  and  villages.  Tlie 
Volksbund  for  March,  1920,  li.sted  over 
500  such  schools  started  or  already  estab¬ 
lished; 

The  reports  from  these  schools  in  the 
Gennan  educational  journals  show  that 
they  are  not  yet  held  together  or  coordi¬ 
nated  by  any  central  organization.  They 
are  sometimes  known  liy  the  name  of 
“  I'olksbildungsheim.”  The  feature  they 
have  in  common  is  that  of  a  small,  gen- 
emlly  rural,  group  of  students  who  plan 
and  study  brief  practical  courses,  under 
a  tutor  wlu)  “  encourages  rather  than  in¬ 
structs.”  The  syllabus  used  as  a  guide  is 
shaped  as  the  work  proceeds.  They  are 
now  entering  on  a  stage  of  better  or¬ 
ganization  and  greater  efficiency.  The 
yoiingei’  lecturers  and  professors  are  ren¬ 
dering  fine  service.  Jena,  in  particular, 
has  taken  tlie  initiative  in  helping  these 
efforts  in  adult  education. 

German  Schools  Most  Like  the  Danish. 

Tlie  reports  insist  further  that  the  folk 
high  schools  now  striking  root  in  Ger¬ 
man  soil  are  very  different  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  Danish  type.  At  least  four  kinds 
are  growing  up :  1.  The  city  folk  high 
.school,  which  will  offer  not  only  courses 
of  lectures  but  will  function  as  work 
groups  to  exemplify  and  utilize  what  the 
courses  present.  The  formal  lecture  is 
replaced  by  discussions,  questions,  and 
answei’s.  2.  The  rural  folk  school  for 
country  dwellers,  which  comes  closest  to 
the  Danish  model.  It  assumes  the  form 


of  both  a  home  and  an  industrial  group, 
with  teachers  and  personnel  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  all  its  activities.  3.  The 
rural  half-day  school,  such  as  that  which 
Pastor  Stiirner  founded  in  Weissach. 
The  ablest  teaching  abilities  of  the  entire 
region  are  assembled  in  a  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  railway  village,  to  which  pupils 
from  the  neighboring  villages  may  come 
for  half-day  instruction.  4.  A  rural  high 
school  where  city  workers  may  come  for 
a  month’s  recreation  and  intellectual 
profit.  The  work  in  field  and  garden  is 
to  aiternate  with  discussions  and  with 
comjffete  and  rounded  series  of  lectures. 

For  Mental,  Not  Industrial,  Training. 

In  so  far  as  the  folk  high  school  as¬ 
sumes  the  form  ■  of  adult  instruction  it 
confines  itself  by  no  means  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  further  skill  in  the  crafts  or 
money-making  pursuits.  The  remarkable 
general  eagerness  for  mental  work,  for 
the  development  of  taste,  and  for  general 
mental  enrichment  cliaracterizes  the  en¬ 
tire  movement.  All  the  study  groups 
conduct  activities  in  recreation  and  art, 
among  which  choirs  and  other  musical 
organizations  are  prominent. 

V.  REACTION  FOLLOWS  EXCESSIVE  EX¬ 
TENSION. 

The  social  and  industrial  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  tlie  past  few  years  touched  the 
elementary  and  trade  schools  first,  and 
the  gymnasium  and  university  later  and 
in  a  different  way. 

The  multitude  of  activities  thrust  upon 
the  elementary  schools  created  an  over¬ 
crowded  and,  in  some  instances,  an  im¬ 
possible  curriculum.  The  school  is  now 
forced  to  select  and  reject  so  as  to  secure 
time  for  what  is  most  important.  In 
northern  Europe  there  is  consequently  a 
reaction  toward  concentration  on  the 
principal  branches — the  mother  tongue, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — but 
tlie  schools  are  coming  back  to  these  in 
a  different  spirit  with  the  intention  of 
taking  them  up  in  a  new  way,  and  the 
essence  and  spirit  of  the  new  way  is  con¬ 
structive  touch  with  the  viliage  life. 
They  come  back  with  the  discovery  that 
one  can  often  build  the  lesson  better  on 
experience  than  on  a  book  exercise. 

And  yet  some  of  the  newer  things 
must  be  brought  along.  Who  is  going  to 
choose  and  eliminate  among  tlie  new  and 
subordinate  subjects?  Obviously  this 
duty  falls  on  the  teacher,  and  will  con.se- 
quently  mean  continued  training  for 
which  the  normal  courses  at  present  do 
not  provide. 

Memory  Minimals. 

Much  of  the  material- — dates,  facts, 
paragraphs  of  print — formerly  required 
as  memory  work  as  has  been  swept  away 
by  tlie  new  currents,  but  with  this  has 


also  gone  some  e3.sential  mileposts  and 
landmarks.  Hence  some  schools  of 
Europe  are  now  discussing  “  memory 
minimals.”  In  the  French  journal 
L’f'cole  et  la  Vie  for  May  8,  15,  and  22 
are  several  articles  on  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  memory  woi’k  in  all  branches. 
The  first  article  discusses  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  memory. 

Previously  the  paper  had  conducted  an 
inquiry  in  which  all  contributors  wm-o 
asked  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
work  required  by  the  plans.  .This  led  to 
a  request  for  the  pi-eparation  of  a  list 
of  material  to  be  memorized,  which  in 
contrast  to  other  textbooks  was  to  con¬ 
tain  only  a  minimum  of  matter.  Such  a 
booklet,  “  Ce  qu'Il  Faut  Savoir  par 
Coeur,”  covering  a  part  of  the  cour.ses 
in  the  schools  of  Paris  has  been  prepared 
by  MM.  Lebosse  and  Le  Brim.  It  con¬ 
tains  32  pages.  In  Denmark  a  similar 
booklet,  “  Memory  Minimals  in  Geog¬ 
raphy,”  has  been  published.  The  com¬ 
pilers,  some  Fredriksborg  teachers,  speak 
of  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  material 
and  yet  keeping  the  booklet  within  the 
compass  set.  They  say  tliat,  as  it  will 
no  doubt  have  to  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  be  in  accord  with  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  among  teachers,  they 
printed  it  as  a  separate  pamphlet  and 
not  as  a  part  of  a  textbook  on  geography. 

VI.  STUDY  OF  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY. 

The  “  home  and  community  study  ”  of 
Scandinavia  comprises  much  of  what 
characterizes  the  trends  in  school  prac¬ 
tices  of  to-day.  This  subject,  or,  rather, 
group  of  subjects,  has  long  been  a  part 
of  the  school  work  in  central  Europe, 
where  it  was  carried  on  under  many 
forms  with  great  divergence  in  aims  and 
methods. 

The  teachers  of  Sweden  buiit  on  what 
had  been  done  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  attempted  first  to  reduce  this  vast 
and  scattered  material  into  courses  and 
lessons  and  to  coordinate  it  with  the 
other  branches  so  that  it  could  be  better 
carried  on  by  the  school  organizations. 

First,  they  shaped  teachers’  courses  in 
which  they  set  up  the  aim  of  home  and 
community  study  as  that  of  providing 
chiidren  with  play  and  work  exercises  to 
form  a  better  transition  from  the  home 
to  the  school ;  and  later  to  bring  the 
school  work  into  living  touch  with  the 
concerns  of  the  locality.  Recently  the 
outline  of  the  material  and  specific 
courses  in  this  work  as  adapted  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  age  of  9  to  11  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  schools  of  Sweden. 

Home  and  community  study  finds 
i  much  of  its  subject  matter  in  the  home 
j  and  its  environs.  In  the  early  elemen¬ 
tary  years  it  employs  this  material  in 
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pi'nclit'nl  l«'ss<iiis  coniiectt'd  with  tile 
M'ork  ill  rcadiiii;,  writing,  iniiiiiier,  draw¬ 
ing,  modeling,  and  ><lo.vd. 

In  iiKire  advani'ed  si  ages  it  eonneets 
llie  work  in  geograiiliy,  scimiei',  liistory, 
I'ivies  with  llie  eorresponding  interests  ol‘ 
the  locality,  in  its  methods  it  approves 
and  uses  tlu'  ]iroeedures  oC  w<irk  instrne- 
lion  and  llie  lalmr  scliool. 

As  a  dislingiiishing  I'eaturi'  nt  this 
hraiieli  of  study  is  its  eiiiidiasis  on  living 
louch  with  the  locality,  it  grows  and  ex- 
jainds  into  local  activities  wliich  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  school.  It  collects  and 
conserves  ilu'  historical  material  ol:  the 
area  which  sometimes  the  pniiils  under 
the  direction  ot  the  teacher  compile  into 
a  local  history.  Out  oi'  this  has  grown 
a  movement  for  regional  research  and 
con.servation,  to  colh'ct  letters  and  old 
documents  that  in  some  way  or  other 
throw  light  on  local  history,  to  get  photo¬ 
graphs  and  di'scriptious  of  old  buildings 
that  have  to  be  torn  down.  Finnish  edu¬ 
cators  have  issued  a  publication,  Guide 
for  Local  lli'searcli,  to  assist  teachers  and 
others.  A  group  of  Danish  schoolmen 
•study  the  origin  and  signiticance  of  old 
names. 

Home  and  community  study  aims  to 
emidoy  teachers  who  are  either  by  birth 
or  training  atliliated  with  the  place  and 
its  prestige.  It  aims  to  use  geography 
texts  and  nature  study  books  that  have 
been  prepared  especially  for  that  area. 
Dr.  Henr.  Ohi-istensen,  of  Copenhagen, 
has  prepared  a  text  on  tlie  geography  of 
Denmark,  in  which  particular  details  of 
various  areas  are  given  in  some  12  or  14 
regional  maps.  The  teachers’  associa¬ 
tion  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  has  a  nature- 
study  museum  based  on  the  home  and 
community  principle.  Teachers  who  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so  arc  invited  to  bring 
their  classes  to  study  the  exhibits  here 
gathered  and  to  receive  information 
about  tliis  kind  of  work.  A  home  and 
community  wt*ek  was  held  with  appro¬ 
priate  programs  betwe<'n  August  8  and 
18  at  Wiir/Jiurg. 

Home  ami  community  study  looks  for¬ 
ward  also  to  work  of  special  interest  to 
adults,  'rids  tends  apparently  to  take 
I  lie  form  of  a  survey  of  local  resources 
in  which  unused  industidal  jiossibilities 
ai'e  listed  and  described. 


To  teacli  food  values  to  cliildren  and 
lo  combat  malnutrition  the  American 
Museum  id'  Natural  History  circulates  a 
traveling  exhibit  wliich  includes  a  set  of 
10  wax  models  of  food  suitable  for  chil- 
di'en  belween  the  ages  of  10  and  I.*!  and 
models  and  charts  illustraling  the  com- 
po.sition  of  six  common  foods  and  the 
contributions  (d‘  different  foods  to  the 
boily. 


PSYCHOLOGIC  TESTS  AGREE  WITH 
ACADEMIC  EXPERIENCE. 

'I'iiat  the  resvdts  of  regular  academic 
tests  do  not  clash  wi(h  the  results  of 
psycludogical  tests,  but  accord  with  them, 
is  shown  by  comparison  of  the  grades 
made  by  Penn  State  College  students  in 
both  kinds  of  examinations.  For  the 
jiast  two  years  freshmen  have  been  given 
the  Army,  Thurstone,  and  Binet-Simon 
le,sts  and  these  i-e, suits  compared  later 
with  their  academic  ratings.  Invariably 
those  students  tvho  made  low  averages  in 
the  iisychologdcal  tests  were  low  in  their 
college  work.  Of  157  stmlents  dismissed 
on  account  of  poor  scholarship  last  year 
the  average  for  the  .Army  alpha  test  was 
118,  while  tlHi  general  average  of  tlie 
students  is  131.  Of  the  thi’ee  types  of 
psychological  tests  Iried,  the  results  of 
the  Army  test  have  proved  to  be  the  best 
indication  of  the  grade  of  work  a  student 
will  do  in  college. 


PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR 
NEW  TEACHERS. 

Good  health  is  necessary  for  successful 
teaching,  according  to  the  public-school 
authorities  of  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  who 
reciuire  every  new  teacher  to  tile  with  her 
formal  applh.'atiou  for  tlie  position  a 
record  of  a  phy.sical  examination  by  a 
competent  pliysician.  If  the  record  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  another  exami¬ 
nation  is  given  the  applicant  by  the 
school  physician.  This  examination  is 
very  thorough  aud  is  similar  to  the  test 
given  by  insurance  companies.  The 
school  administrators  feel  that  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  a  step  toward  safeguarding  the 
health  of  the  children. 


Three  thousand  public-school  children 
of  New  York  City  saw  E.  II.  Sothern 
play  “  Hamlet  ”  at  a  free  matinee  per- 
foririanee  given  e, specially  for  them. 


UNIFORM  CLASSIFICATION 
BY  MENTAL  AGE. 


Educational  Return  from  School  In¬ 
vestment  Systematically  Studied  in 
Denver — Vocational  Guidance  for 
Graduates. 


To  produce  belter  results  while  cutting 
down  unnecessary  costs  is  the  aim  of  the 
department  of  dassitication  and  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  Denver  public  schools.  Its 
problems  include  tlie  (piestion  of  school 
expenditures  and  of  the  educational  re¬ 
sults  from  the  investment.  Individual 
schools  will  be  studied  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  retardation, 
etc.,  and  a  comparison  will  be  made  of 
these  statistics,  so  that  improvements 
may  be  suggesteel  when  the  figures  show 
a  low  rate  of  eflicieiicy. 

Pupils  Taught  in  Homogeneous  Groups. 

To  prevent  waste  in  instruction,  it  is 
expected  to  reclassify  all  pupils  on  the 
basis  of  mental  age,  so  that  they  will  be 
taught  in  homogeneous  groups.  'This 
work  is  proceeding,  and  the  results  of 
these  changes  will  be  shown  when  stand¬ 
ardization  tests  have  been  given  in  all 
the  .schools.  By  the  u.se  of  these  tests 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  of  any  school 
can  be  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
school  and  the  work  of  the  whole  city 
with  that  of  any  other  city.  A  uniform 
standard  of  achievement  will  be  set  up, 
so  that  work  of  a  higlier  or  lower  grade 
than  the  standard  will  be  recognized. 

In  line  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from 
the  schools,  vocational  guidance  will  be 
undertaken,  to  familiarize  children  with 
the  advantages,  disadvantages,  probable 
remuneration,  special  preparation  needed, 
etc.,  and  enable  them  to  choose  a  vocation 
more  intelligently. 


SCHOOL  LIFE  USED  IN  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

AUSTIN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT, 

Austin,  Tex.,  November  9,  1921. 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  a  post  ofiice  money  order  for  $63.20  to  cover 
the  subscription  to  SCHOOL  LIFE  for  the  two  hundred  eleven  (211)  teachers 
of  the  Austin  public  schools,  whose  names  and  addresses  you  will  find  on  the 
sheets  inclosed. 

We  have  decided  to  use  SCHOOL  LIFE  in  connection  with  the  institute  work 
of  the  teachers  of  Austin  this  year.  Therefore,  all  of  the  teachers  are  asking  to 
be  put  on  your  mailing  lists.  Please  mail  to  the  street  addresses  given. 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  N.  McCALLUM, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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UNIT  ROOMS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


A  Unit  Consists  of  a  Room  of  the  Usual  Class-Room  Size  With  a  Smaller 
Room  on  Each  of  Two  Sides — Three  Teachers  Instruct  80  Children. 


By  Edgak  F.  Down,  Principal  Frances  F.  Wiliard  School. 


The  unit-room  plan,  as  worked  out  in 
the  Frances  E.  Willard  School,  Highland 
Park,  Mich.,  is  an  attempt,  first,  to  cor¬ 
relate  more  closely  the  work  done  in  the 
kindei’garten  with  that  of  the  primary 
grades ;  second,  to  substitute  for  the  so- 
called  “busy  work”  other  activities,  in 
the  nature  of  problems  or  projects  which 
have  educational  value  and  develop  in 
the  child  initiative  and  the  power  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  problem  through  to  its  end,  whether 
that  end  is  satisfactory  or  not  to  tlie  in¬ 
dividual  ;  and  third,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
plan  rooms  and  space  for  the  pupils  in 
the  primary  grades  so  that  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  equal  to  pupils  in  upper 
grades,  making  it  impossible  to  crowd  too 
large  a  number  into  a  room. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  need  of  a 
closer  cooperation  between  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  first  grade.  When  a  child 
comes  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first 
grade  it  is  a  great  change  for  him,  be¬ 
cause  lie  has  been  unused  to  the  restraint 
placed  upon  hjm  in  the  formal  first-grade 
room.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  these  conditions.  He  does  not 
feel  at  home  and  often  becomes  tired  and 
dis.gusted  with  the  school  almost  upon  his 
first  introduction  to  it.  No  one  will  con- 
that  the  ordinary  classroom  for 
first-grade  work  is  properly  arranged  or 
equipped. 

Contrast  Between  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
School. 

Let  us  compare  the  work  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  with  that  usually  done  in  Ihe  first 
grade.  The  up-to-date  kindergarten  is 
usually  located  in  a  large,  airy  room,  well 
equipped  with  tables,  chairs,  material  for 
handwork  of  various  sorts,  large  blocks, 
and  everything  that  tends  to  develop 
initiative  and  freedom  for  individual  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  child  passes  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  into  the  first  grade.  In  this 
room  he  finds  an  entirely  different  plan. 
In  the  first  place,  the  room  is  usually 
smaller.  The  primary  teacher  generally 
has  more  children  to  look  after.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  iind  a  primai'y  teacher 
attempting  to  handle  as  many  as  oO  chil¬ 
dren.  In  place  of  the  eciuipment  of  the 
kindergarten  for  handwork  the  child  is 
given  “  busy  work.” 

lAd  us  look  at  a  first-grade  room  to  see 
how  it  is  conducted.  Suppose  lhat  the 


teacher  has,  not  50  pupils  but  40,  which 
is  not  far  from  the  average  in  first 
grades.  In  order  to  hold  the  attention 
of  this  large  number  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  them  into  two  sections,  usually 
desi.gnated  as  section  A  and  section  B. 
After  morning  exercises  section  A  is 
called  to  the  front  of  the  room,  where  the 
teacher  undertakes  to  have  a  class,  say, 
in  reading.  At  the  same  time  she  passes 
out  “  busy  work  ”  to  the  20  little  children 
in  their  seats,  who  came  from  the  free 
activities  of  the  kindergarten  only  a  few 
weeks  before.  She  expects  these  chil¬ 
dren  to  keep  busy  ann  quiet  while  she 
teaches  the  20  children  in  the  front  of 
the  room  to  read. 

Nothing-  Accomplished  in  Busy-tVork. 

This  busy  work  usually  consists  of 
number  builders,  word  builders,  colored 
sticks,  lentils,  crayolas,  paper  for  cutting, 
scissors,  possibly  large  pencils.  The 
skillful  teacher  may  provide  a  few  other 
forms  of  busy  work  other  than  those 
mentioned,  but  they  are  the  ones  usually 
found  in  primary  grades.  If  number 
builders  are  passed  out,  the  teacher  prob¬ 
ably  has  placed  on  the  board  certain 
numbers  and  the  children  are  to  find  the 
proper  number  squares  and  place  them  on 
their  desks  to  make  these  particular 
numbers.  Or  if  word  builders  are  passed 
out,  words  are  placed  on  the  board  and 
the  child  is  expected  to  search  through 
these  squares  for  the  proper  letters  to 
make  those  words.  If  sticks  are  passed 
out,  he  is  asked  to  place  them  according 
to  .some  designated  plan  or  he  may  be 
given  scissors  and  jtaper  for  free-hand 
cutting.  Btit  in  it  all  there  is  no  project 
or  problem.  There  is  nothing  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  be  ai.romplished  by  the  work  that 
he  does;  it  is  simply  to  give  him  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  so  tliat  he  will  not  bother  the 
teacher  and  the  class  that  is  up  in  front 
attempting  to  do  real  work. 

Work  Repeated  Day  After  Day. 

The  children  who  arc  at  their  seats 
doing  busy  work  are  getting  very  little  of 
real  education.  There  is  no  incentive  to 
develop  their  initiative ;  there  is  no  proj¬ 
ect  to  pursue  to  a  conclusion.  In  fact, 
the  work  that  they  are  doing  during  the 
busy-work  period  has  not  only  very  little 
educational  value  but  is  stagnating  to  the 


life  of  the  child.  This  happens  not  only 
one  period  a  day  but  several  periods 
every  day.  At  least  four  or  five  times  a 
day  each  section  in  the  primary  room  is 
given  busy  work  to  do.  Day  after  day, 
four  or  five  periods  a  day,  200  days  a 
year,  these  children  are  given  the  same 
thing  over  and  over.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
children  like  school  as  well  as  they  do. 
Kindergartuers  and  primary  teachers 
have  been  conscious  of  these  faults  for 
years.  At  every  convention  held  where 
there  is  a  primary  or  kindergarten  pro- 
gi’am  these  problems  are  discussed. 

Little  Change  in  Primary  Classrooms. 

The  main  thing  that  seems  to  stand  in 
ihe  way  of  correction  is  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  rooms  to  handle  pri¬ 
mary  children.  It  is  surprising  to  look 
at  tlie  plans  of  now  .buihWngs  erected 
throughout  the  country  and  note  the 
similarity  of  the  classrooms.  Much  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made  in  planning 
buildings,  but  very  little  change  has  been 
made  in  the  plans  of  primary  classrooms. 

The  primary  unit  as  devi.sed  in  the 
Willard  Hchool  occupies  the  same  space 
that  would  be  occupied  by  two  regular 
sized  classroom.s.  In  the  unit  that  .space 
is  divided  into  three  rooms,  one  in  the 
center  being  about  the  size  of  ihe  usual 
classroom,  and  each  of  the  other  two  be¬ 
ing  about  half  that  size.  We  shall  see 
how  the  unit  plan  works  out  if  we  think 
of  the  children  in  two  regular  cla.ssrooms 
as  being  divided  into  two  gi'oups,  one  of 
these  two  groui)s  in  each  room  up  in  the 
front  for  recitation,  the  other  at  the 
seats  doing  their  busy  work;  Ihen  take 
these  two  groups  who  are  up  in  front  in 
these  individual  clas.srooms  and  place  one 
in  each  one  of  the  small  rooms  of  the 
unit  and  put  the  two  groups  who  are 
having  Im.sy  work  into  the  large  room. 
One  unit  occupying  the  space  of  two  ordi¬ 
nary  classrooms  will  thus  accommodate 
80  children,  20  children  being  in  each  of 
the  small  rooms  and  40  children  in  the 
large  room. 

Primary  Classes  Much  too  Large. 

It  takes  throe  teachers  for  a  unit. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  by  some  boards 
of  education  as  involving  unnecessary 
expense,  but  wh.y  should  a  teacher  at¬ 
tempt  to  handle  all  day  Iou,g  40  children 
who  are  not  old  enough  to  set  them.selves 
to  any  certain  task  when  a  teacher  in 
the  high  school  who  has  pupils  who  are 
able  to  work  by  themselves  is  required, 
and  reasonably  so,  to  handle  only  20  or 
2o  students? 

In  the  two  small  I’ooms  of  the  unit 
all  the  academic  work  is  carried  on. 
The  teacher  of  each  of  these  rooms  is  not 
interrupted  by  those  who  are  doing  busy 
work.  She  has  only  the  small  group 
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that  she  would  have  at  the  front  of  the 
room  under  the  old  custom  and  can  give 
those  children  her  undivided  attention. 
The  children  also  are  not  distracted  by 
the  sight  of  work  of  a  different  character 
going  on  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
According  to  the  program  that  is  now  in 
use,  all  groups  work  from  8.80  till  the  10 
o’clock  intermission  in  some  one  room  of 
the  unit.  After  recess  two  gi’oups  go 
from  the  two  small  rooms  into  the  large 
room,  while  tho.se  in  the  large  room  di¬ 
vide  into  two  sections  and  have  the  last 
half  of  the  morning  in  the  small  rooms. 
The  afternoon  is  divided  in  the  same 
way. 

Equipuient  Similar  to  Kindergarten. 

‘In  the  targe  room  we  use  tables  and 
dhairs  similar  to  those  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  There  is  a  blackboard  along 
the  front  wall.  Along  the  side  wall  in 
the  place  of  a  blackboard  is  a  display 
board  extending  between  the  two  doors. 
Along  the  back  wall  there  is  a  large  cup¬ 
board,  the  bottom  part  of  which  contains 
pigeonholes  9  by  11  by  15  inches,  where 
a  child  may  keep  anything  that  he  has 
been  working  on  until  it  is  finished. 
There  is  a  pigeonhole  for  every  child 
in  the  unit.  Above  this  there  are  cup¬ 
boards  for  material  to  be  used  'in  the 
large  room.  In  this  room  we  have  two 
sand  tables,  two  work  benches,  six  ham¬ 
mers,  three  planes,  brace  and  half-inch 
bit,  half-inch  chisel,  clay  for  modeling, 
paints  of  various  colors,  hand  looms, 
tools,  erector  sets,  two  sets  of  rubber 
printing  outfits,  together  with  many 
other  things  that  children  bring  for  their 
own  use.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the 
manual  ti-aining  room  and  sewing  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  sewing  room. 

Constantly  in  this  large  room  some 
project  is  worked  out.  There  is  always 
something  during  the  year  w’hich  sug¬ 
gests  some  .special  kind  of  w’ork.  Many 
children  have  projects  of  their  own. 
Boys  are  very  apt  to  have  something  that 
they  wish  to  make,  and  will  work  and 
plan  for  days  until  what  they  have  in 
mind  is  accomplished.  Some  excellent 
little  pieces  of  furniture  have  been  made. 
One  boy  made  a  very  good  doll  bed,  be¬ 
cause  his  little  sister  did  not  have  one 
and  the  little  girl  wdth  whom  she  played 
did  have  one.  The  girls  dress  dolls. 

Work  of  Rooms  Is  Correlated. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  the 
w'ork  done  in  this  room  with  that  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  small  rooms,  which  is  of 
a  more  academic  nature.  In  the  small 
rooms  the  children  are  not  confined  to 
desks,  although  movable  desks  are  used. 
They  liave  considerable  board  'work  and 
short  recreational  periods  so  that  there 


is  a  change  of  position  and  no  weariness 
is  experienced  for  the  hour  and  a  half 
that  they  are  in  the  small  room.  Draw¬ 
ing,  music,  and  much  of  the  language, 
dramatization,  and  calisthenics,  are  all 
taken  In  the  large  room. 

The  children  in  the  large  room  of  the 
unit  who  were  under  the  old  plan  sitting 
in  their  seats  doing  busy  work  are  given 
an  opportunity  for  self-expression  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  they  have  had  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  In  fact,  the  large  room  is  much 
more  of  a  kindergarten  room  than  it  is 
of  the  old  type  of  classroom.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  at  home  when  they  come  from 
the  kindergarten  into  these  activities. 
They  break  into  the  more  formal  work  of 
the  school  gradually.  They  are  able  to 
develop  that  self-expression  wdiich  has 
been  started  in  the  kindergarten  and 
is,  under  the  old  plan,  so  quickly  cut  off 
by  the  first  grade. 

Plan  Is  Actually  Economical. 

This  plan  is  more  economical,  for  un¬ 
der  the  old  plan  only  half  of  the  grade 
is  getting  the  benefit  of  the  teacher's 
instruction  at  any  one  time.  In  this  way 
every  group  of  children  is  getting  the 
benefit  of  some  teacher’s  instruction  all 
of  the  time.  At  first  it  seems  more  ex¬ 
pensive  on  account  of  the  equipment,  but 
this  equipment  does  not  wear  out  in  one 
year,  and  we  believe  that  the  results 
obtained  are  far  greater  than  the  co,st 
of  equipment. 

The  children  who  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  these  unit  rooms  are  delighted 
with  the  school  work  and  the  teachers 
are  pleased  with  the  results  that  they 
get.  "iVe  believe  that  we  have  taken  a 
step  toward  that  correlation  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  the  first  grade  which  has 
been  sought  for  years  by  both  primary 
and  kindergarten  teachers.  We  have 
been  able  to  cast  aside  the  busy  work 
which  for  years  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  primary  teacher. 


NO  MORE  REGISTRATIONS  FOR 
SIX  YEARS. 

Registration  books  at  Va.ssar  College 
are  closed  until  the  fall  of  1927.  The 
number  of  students  w'ho  may  attend  Vas- 
sar  at  one  time  is  limited  to  1,000,  so 
that  the  college  can  accept  only  about 
300  new  students  each  year.  If  accepted 
students  withdraw  or  fail  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements,  their  places  are 
given  to  applicants  of  especially  high 
rank  in  their  secondary-school  work, 
these  students  being  chosen  from  a  list 
of  100,  not  in  order  of  application  but  of 
scholarship.  There  is  no  waiting  list 
except  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
honor  group. 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  COLORADO 
BEET  FIELDS. 


Beet-Working  Children  Are  Inferior  in 
Scholarship  and  40  Per  Cent  of  Them 
Are  Retarded. 


Conditions  under  which  children  work 
in  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  Colorado  have 
been  described  in  a  statement  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
through  the  Children’s  Bureau.  No  less 
than  1,077  children  under  10  years  of  age 
were  found  employed  in  beet  work  in  the 
area  studied,  which  included  parts  of 
two  counties.  Pour-fifths  of  the  children 
were  under  14  yeare  of  age,  over  one- 
fourth  were  under  the  age  of  10  year’s, 
and  a  number  had  not  even  reached  the 
age  of  8. 

The  educational  handicap  of  the  beet¬ 
working  children  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  over  40  per  cent  of  those  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  16  included  in  the  study 
were  from  one  to  seven  years  behind  in 
their  grades.  School  records  indicated 
that  the  progress  of  these  children  was 
inferior  by  25  to  35  per  cent  to  that  of 
the  unemployed  children  attending  the 
same  schools.  The  children  of  the  tran¬ 
sient  laborers  were  particularly  unfor¬ 
tunate  educationally,  many  being  taken 
from  school  in  March  not  to  return  until 
November.  Special  summer  sessions  had 
been  held  in  some  of  the  towns  to  enable 
beet-working  children  to  make  up  school 
work  lost  by  absence.  While  these 
schools  had  improved  attendance,  they 
had  not  been  in  operation  long  enough, 
and  in  some  cases  the  course  of  stud^ 
was  not  planned  carefully  enough  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  noticeable  improvement  in  scholar¬ 
ship. 


BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  DECORATION 
CLUB. 

Window  boxes  and  potted  plants  are 
placed  in  classrooms,  lunch  rooms,  study 
rooms,  and  offices  of  Hutchinson  Higlr 
School,  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  by  a  decoration 
club  of  boys  and  girls  under  the  direction 
of  the  biology  teacher.  Membership  in 
the  clnb  is  secured  by  invitation  and  is 
limited  to  riyo  or  three  from  each  study 
room.  The  organization  is  self-support¬ 
ing.  Funds  are  obtained  by  .sales  of  holly 
wreaths,  roses,  seedlings,  or  whatever  is 
seasonable  at  different  times  of  the  j-ear. 
One  school  period  is  given  to  practical 
work  in  the  school  greenhouse,  where  the 
students  learn  to  prepare  soil,  take  care 
of  plants,  etc.  A  certificate  of  honor  is 
granted  by  the  school  to  club  members 
who  have  faithfully  performed  the  work 
undertaken. 
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PARENT  -  TEACHER  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS  WORK  SUCCESSFULLY, 


Far  More  Effective  than  Separate  Organi¬ 
zations  of  Parents  and  of  Teachers 
Could  Be. 


To  provide  a  clearing  house  of  information 
between  parents  and  teachers,  as  a  step 
toward  betterment  of  the  schools,  is  the  aim 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Associations  which  is  organized 
in  38  States  and  has  a  membership  of  nearly 
300,000.  The  district  or  ward  school  is  the 
center  of  each  2'>arent-teacher  group,  and  the 
parents  meet  in  the  schoolhouse  to  become 
ac(iuainted  with  the  teachers  and  to  get  first¬ 
hand  information  about  the  school. 

To  Bring  Home  and  School  Together. 

As  long  as  home  and  school  do  not  work 
together,  and  the  child  is  the  only  means  of 
communication,  misunderstanding  is  sure  to 
occur  between  the  teacher  and  some  parents. 
Many  parents  never  \isitthe  school  and  have 
little  idea  of  what  goes  on  there.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  to  bring  the  home  and 
school  closer  together,  and  to  encourage 
parents  to  take  more  interest  in  the  school 
life  of  their  children.  Since  the  meetings 
are  held  in  the  schoolhouse,  the  parents  can 
see  for  themselves  what  kind  of  surroundings 
their  children  have  during  the  school  day, 
and  can  discuss  with  the  teacher  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  relate  to  the  childi'en’s  welfare. 

No  interference  with  school  administration 
is  intended  by  these  groups  of  parents.  Their 
aim  is  to  help  to  make  improvements  that 
the  teachers  alone  can  not  accomplish. 
Public  opinion  can  bring  about  more  results 
than  teachers’  recommendations;  a  school 
board  will  often  listen  to  parents  when  it 
will  not  heed  the  suggestions  of  teachers. 
But  the  parents  do  not  know  the  needs  of 
the  schools  as  the  teachers  do.  So  the  union 
of  these  two  forces  can  do  more  for  the  schools 
than  either  a  parents’  or  a  teachers’  associa¬ 
tion  alone. 

Parents  Do  Not  Know  School  Conditions. 

klany  parents  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
their  children  have  healthful  surroundings 
at  school;  whether  the  lighting  and  ventila¬ 
tion  are  good ;  whether  the  school  lacks  equip¬ 
ment.  They  do  not  know  the  good  points 
of  the  school.  Sometimes  they  oppose  im¬ 
provements  because  of  the  higher  taxes  they 
would  have  to  pay.  But  when  they  have 
talked  with  the  teachers  and  inspected  the 
school  they  generally  realize  the  need  for 
improvement  and  are  usually  willing  to  pay 
the  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  their  children. 

Such  important  institutions  as  medical 
and  dental  inspection,  the  kindergarten,  the 
school  hot  lunch,  and  the  visiting  nurse  have 
been  introduced  in  many  schools  through 
the  efforts  of  parent-teacher  associations. 
Canning  clubs,  first-aid  classes,  thrift  clubs. 


and  school  libraries  have  been  encouraged 
and  helped.  Money  has  been  raised  by 
fetes,  etc.,  to  buy  Victrolas,  pictures,  equip¬ 
ment  for  playgrounds,  instruments  for  school 
orchestras,  motion-picture  machines,  stero- 
opticons,  facilities  for  domestic  science  and 
manual  training,  scales  for  weighing  chil¬ 
dren,  and  other  things  that  the  ordinary 
appropriations  do  not  cover. 

Children’s  Complaints  Intelligently  Received. 

More  effective  supervision  of  children’s 
dress,  social  affairs,  etc.,  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  cooperation  of  teachers  and 
parents.  A  definite,  settled  policy  on  such 
matters  on  which  parents  and  teachers  unite 
is  easier  to  enforce  than  individual  restric¬ 
tions.  Questions  of  discipline  are  more 
easily  settled  when  the  children  know  that 
the  parents  and  teachers  are  working  to¬ 
gether.  Complaints  and  criticisms  brought 
home  by  children  are  more  intelligently  re¬ 
ceived  by  parents  who  know  something  of 
school  conditions  and  are  acquainted  with 
the  teacher. 

In  one  city'  the  investigating  committee 
of  the  association  found  that  the  children 
had  to  drink  from  old  hydrants  in  the  yard, 
and  a  movement  was  at  once  begun  for 
modern  drinking  fountains.  In  one  school 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  provision  for 
artificial  lighting.  Such  conditions  often 
go  unnoticed  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
because  they  are  used  to  them.  The 
association  in  one  Massachusetts  town 
persuaded  the  town  council  to  install  a  fire- 
alarm  box  in  every  schoolhouse  in  the  town. 
In  another  town,  to  relieve  congestion 
among  classes  entering  and  leaving  the 
school,  the  association  built  a  new  entrance. 

Many  associations  have  established  funds 
for  providing  poor  children  with  rubbers, 
mittens,  and  other  clothing.  In  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  board  of  education 
allows  the  association  to  use  a  schoolroom 
for  sewing,  so  that  no  clothing  need  be 
given  away'  that  is  not  fully  mended, 
supplied  with  buttons,  and  in  condition  to 
be  worn  at  once. 

Some  Activities  of  Associations. 

The  expense  of  textbooks  is  a  problem  in 
many  places.  In  some  towns  the  parents 
have  worked  to  influence  the  board  to  supjjly 
free  textbooks.  In  others  they  have 
arranged  for  pupils  to  rent  the  books.  In 
rural  districts  associations  have  w'orked 
for  consolidation  of  schools. 

Among  the  other  improvements  brought 
about  by  various  associations  are:  Building 
a  new  furnace,  installation  of  shower  baths, 
planting  of  trees  on  school  grounds,  building 
of  tennis  courts,  establishment  of  continua¬ 
tion  schools  and  attendance  bureaus,  and 
introduction  of  vocational  guidance. 

Work  directly  connected  witli  the  school 
leads  to  work  for  general  community  better¬ 
ment,  especially  for  young  people  who  hav'e 
left  school.  Supervision  of  public  dances 


TO  INTEREST  BUSINESS  MEN 
IN  EDUCATION. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Distributes  Series  of  Pam¬ 
phlets  to  Its  Constituent  Members. 


“  The  time  to  correct  faults  in  the 
school  plant  in  your  city  is  now !  The 
destructive  fire,  the  deadly  epidemic  may 
not  wait  upon  the  convenience  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children.  Injured  ej'esiglit,  twisted 
backs,  cramped  lungs  are  results  of  our 
neglect.  The  school  children  of  to-day 
fill  the  ranks  of  business  and  industry  to¬ 
morrow.  Are  you  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  succeed  in  the  stBuggle  of  life?  ” 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  addresses  this  stirring  par¬ 
agraph  to  all  the  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  counti-y  in  a  pamphlet 
which  was  recently  issued  entitled  “  The 
Schools  of  Your  City — School  Buildings 
and  Equipment.” 

Presents  Results  of  Careful  Research. 

The  pamphlet  presents  the  results  of 
careful  research  in  the  matter  of  proper 
location  of  school  sites ;  size  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  classrooms;  lighting;  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  toilets ;  water  suppl.y ;  heating  sys¬ 
tem  and  fire  protection.  It  also  contains 
a  valuable  bibliography  on  school  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  is  accompanied  bj'  a  question 
blank  to  facilitate  the  work  ©f  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  business  men  w'ho  W'ill  make 
personal  investigations  of  the  schools  in 
their  community. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  five 
studies  in  educational  matters  which  the 
civic  development  department  of  the- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  or  ■will  soon  issue  to  be 
sent  to  the  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country.  The  first  of  the 
series  dealt  with  the  general  situation; 
No.  3  will  have  to  do  with  health  and, 
physical  education ;  No.  4  "W'ith  the 
teacher ;  No.  5  with  laws  and  administra¬ 
tion. 


and  motion  pictures,  provision  for  police 
matrons,  establishment  of  juvenile  courts 
are  some  of  the  activities  that  naturally 
follow  school-welfare  work.  Following  the 
policy  of  supplying  supervised  recreation 
for  young  jieople,  many  associations  have 
undertaken  community  festLals,  pageants, 
and  dances. 

Tire  national  organization  mil  be  25 
years  old  in  1922.  From  now  on  national 
conventions  will  be  held  biennially,  and 
regional  conferences  will  be  held  in  the 
alternate  years. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  EMPHASIZES 
HEALTH  INSTRUCTION. 


Health  Week  Obsened  Efifectively  at 
Latimer  Junior  High  School — Health 
Officers  Will  Continue  Campaign. 


P>.v  J.  F.  Landis,  Physical  Director, 

Lat liner  Junior  Ilif/h  f^chool,  Pitts- 

buryii,  P(i. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  any  clelihile 
health  instruction  in  this  school,  it  was 
1  bought  necessary  tliat  some  sort  of  cain- 
paign  in  this  work  he  inaugurated. 
Hence  a  week  was  designated  “  Health 
Week,”  in  order  to  stimulale  in  each 
student  a  greater  interest  in  his  health, 
to  promote  l)etter  health  habits  among 
parents,  teachers,  and  stmlents,  and  to 
prepare  fo)-  ji  i^rogram  of  health  in  the 
future. 

Henlth  Week  Program. 

1.  Heullh  letters. — On  the  Friday  i)re- 
ceding  Health  Week  a  letter  outlining  the 
campaign  and  stating  the  fundamental 
laws  of  health  was  sent  through  each 
student  to  the  parents. 

Poster  ilisyhty. — All  during  the  week 
a  large  number  of  posters  were  exhibited 
in  the  halls  and  corridors  <tf  the  school. 
These  posters,  in  general,  depicted  the 
various  rules  of  health  and  created  a 
vivid  jneture  in  the  minds  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Of  the  next  posters  exhibited  200 
were  the  prodtict  of  our  own  Art  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  rest  were  obtained  through 
the  Department  of  Hygiene  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh. 

3.  Health  lays.  —  On  .Monday  each 
^teacher  and  student  was  “tagged”  with 
a  Health  Tag,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  impress  the  iturpo.se  of  the  campaign 
on  the  minds  of  all. 

Health  hulletin. — The  current  num¬ 
ber  of  the  school  paper  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  health  and  several  inter¬ 
esting  original  writings  were  pulilished. 
This  Health  Number  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  issues  of  our  school 
paper  this  year. 

•J.  Health  essays. — Through  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  English  Department  the 
students  -were  encouraged  to  submit  es¬ 
says  on  the  various  phases  of  health, 
these  essays  to  be  used  in  future  health 
programs. 

6.  Food  and  olothiny  cjchihits. — The 
sewing  and  cooking  teachers  of  the  Do- 
)nestic  Science  Department  arranged  two 
exhibits,  one  of  which  portrayed  proper 
breakfasts  and  lunches  for  school  chil¬ 
dren,  the  other  showed  sensible  clothing 
in  cont)'a.st  to  unsuitable  clotJting. 
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7.  Health  insf/cctions. — Throughout  the 
week  the  school  physician  gave  individ¬ 
ual  health  inspdetions,  these  being  of  a 
superficial  nature  yet  suflicient  to  delect 
any  evident  disorders  of  health. 

8.  Assembly  programs  —  the  “Jolly 
Jester." — On  Wednesday  the  “  Jolly  Je.s- 
ter,”  a  Health*  Clown  from  the  Child 
Health  Organization  of  New  York,  gave 
a  ver5'  amusing  yet  instructive  and  help¬ 
ful  entertainmerft  in  which  the  laws  of 
healthy  living  -wfu'e  clearly  defined. 

9.  Health  leaflets. — Through  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  Metrb]iolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  various  health  pamphlets  and  books 
were  distributed  in  each  room. 

10.  Health  .slides. — I.antern  slides  on 
health  were  lu'ocured  and  exhibited  in 
several  of  the  rooms. 

11.  Classroom  programs. — In  addition 
to  the  assembly  ])rograms,  a  number  of 
the  report  rooms  throughout  the  school 
conducted  distinct  health  progi’ams, 
plays,  etc. 

12.  Health  oflieers. — No  campaign  is 
productive  of  great  results  unless  some 
definite  instruction  follows.  To  this  end 
(he  Latimer  student  self-government  plan 
is  working.  In  each  room  the  associate 
representative  of  the  student  government 
organization  is  also  the  health  officer  in 
the  room.  The  duties  of  this  officer  is 
to  care  for  and' increase  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  his  roommates.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  physical  education 
teachers  meet  once  each  week  with  these 
health  officers  and  pi-esent  certain  topics 
of  health,  which,  in  turn,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  officers  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  rooms.  This  featmvi  of  health  in¬ 
struction  promises  to  create  a  good- 
health  morale  in  every  room  and  has  al¬ 
ready  evidenced  itself  in  more  attention 
to  personal  .appearance  among  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

In  general,  the  health  week  has  been 
instrumental  in  arousing  a  keener  in¬ 
terest  in  health  among  both  faculty  and 
students.  A  basis  for  future  work  along 
this  line  has  been  as.sured. 


That  standardized  mental  tests  and 
measurements  have  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  educational  policies 
was  the  general  opinion  expressed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  council 
of  superintendents.  The  superintendents 
discussed  especially  the  practical  results 
obtained  by  use  of  the  tests. 


California  public  schools  face  a  deficit 
running  into  millions  by  a  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  that  the  alien  poll-tax  law  enacted 
by  the  last  legislature  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional. — San  Diego  Union. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ARBOR  DAY. 


Celebrated  F'irst  in  Nebraska  in  1872 — 
Adopted  in  Other  States — Vote  for 
National  Tree. 


To  mark  the  fiftieth  aim i versa )'y  of 
the  first  Arbor  Day  in  the  United  States, 
the  American  Forestry  As.sociation  calls 
upon  the  schools  of  the  country  to  make 
plans  now*  for  spring  tree  planting  .in 
1922. 

The  first  Arbor  Day  was  in  1872  In 
Nebraska  when  the  State  board  of  agri¬ 
culture  adopted  a  resolution  oifered  by 
J.  Sterling  Morton  “  that  Wednesday  the 
10th  of  April,  1872,  be  especially  set 
apart  and  consecrated  for  tree  planting 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska.”  In  188.5  the 
Nebraska  law  makers  changed  the  date 
to  April  22,  Mr.  Morton’s  birthday. 

The  year  1922  should  be  made  tiie  ban¬ 
ner  year  in  tree  planting,  says  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  in  issuing  the  call 
for  a  Nation-wfide  celebration  of  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary.  Every  school  in  the 
land  should  make  plans  to  honor  J.  Ster¬ 
ling  Morton,  the  father  of  Arbor  Day  in 
this  country.  The  American  Forestry 
Association  urges  particularly  that  the 
schools  complete  the  Nation-wide  vote  for 
a  national  tree.  Instruction  on  taking 
this  vote  will  be  sent  free  to  any  school¬ 
teacher  by  the  association,  whose  ad¬ 
dress  is  1214  Sixteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  tree  planted  should  be  reported- 
to  the  association  for  registration,  Mr. 
Pack  continues.  This  national  honor 
roll  of  memorial  tree  planting  is  now 
being  compiled  and  the  year  1922  will  sec 
great  numbers  of  . memorial  trees  planted 
because  of  the  fiftieth  ■  anniversary  of 
Arbor  Day  and  because  of  the  wide  reach 
of  the  association’s  campai.gn  for  me¬ 
morial  tree  planting  and  roads  of  remem¬ 
brance.  Plant  trees  for  the  graduates  of 
your  school  udiich  answered  their  coun- 
ti'y’s  call  in  the  World  War.  Memorial 
trees  are  planted  not  alone  for  the  man 
who  gave  his  life  to  his  country  but  .also 
for  the  man  who  offered  his  life  to  his 
country. 


An  orchestra  of  school  children  aver¬ 
aging  years  of  age,  led  by  a  boy  of  5, 
played  at  a  music  festival  in  the  Greek 
Theater,  University  of  California.  A 
chorus  of  children  sang  at  the  festival, 
2,000  pupils  altogether  being  included  in 
the  orchestra  and  chorus. — Sierra  Edu¬ 
cational  News. 
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SOME  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


Amethcan  school  citizenship  league. 
Committee  on  teaching  iiistoey.  An 
American  citizenship  course  in  United 
States  history.  General  course  for 
grades  I-VIII,  introducing  a  program 
of  type  studies.  Published  for  the 
American  school  citizenship  league. 
New  York,  Chicago  [etc.]  C.  Scribner’s 
sous  [1921]  vi,  167  p.  12“. 

Members  of  committee :  W.  F.  Gorcly, 
chairman ;  P.  P.  Claxtou,  C.  B.  Chaclsey, 
J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hall, 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews. 

The  committee  presents  in  this  study  ma¬ 
terials  in  American  history  which  it  con¬ 
siders  adapted  for  training  the  young  in 
the  principle.?  of  American  democracy.  It 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  plan  for  history 
teaching  of  the  committee  of  eight,  hut  it 
proposes  a  course  of  study  differing  in  many 
ways  from  that  plan.  This  course  stresses 
the  biographical  element  for  grades  4  and  6. 
Thirty-seven  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  a  bibliography  of  history  texts  and  col¬ 
lateral  reading  for  grades  4  to  8.. 

Butlee,  Nicholas  Mueeay.  Scholarship 
and  service;  the  policies  and  ideals  of 
a  national  university  in  a  modern  de¬ 
mocracy.  New  York,  C.  Scribner’s 
sons,  1921.  xii,  .S99  p.  8“. 

A  collection  of  papers  chosen  from  the 
addresses  and  official  reports  of  President 
Butler,  as  giving  an  interpretation  of  the 
modern  university  in  terms  of  its  ideals,  of 
its  problems,  and  of  its  counsels.  The  book 
brings  out  principles  which  are  applicable 
to  all  universities  functioning  in  modern 

__lLemocratlc  society. 

Educational  problems  in  college  and  uni¬ 
versity.  Addresses  delivered  at  the 
educational  conference  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  October  14, 1-5,  and 
16,  1920,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  President  Marion  LeRoy  Bur¬ 
ton  ;  ed.  by  John  Lewis  Brumm.  Ann 
Arbor,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
1921.  296  p.  8“. 

In  addition  to  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  Burton,  this  volume  contains 
papers  by  prominent  educators  dealing  with 
college  and  university  subjects  such  as  gov¬ 
erning  boards,  faculties,  educational  read¬ 
justments,  administrative  problems,  con¬ 
structive  measures,  the  salary  iiroblem,  and 
student  fees. 

Feost,  Noeman.  a  comparative  study  of 
achievement  in  country  and  town 
schools.  New  York  city.  Teachers  col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  university,  1921.  70  p. 
tables.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Colum¬ 
bia  university.  Contributions  to  educa¬ 
tion,  no.  111.) 

For  this  investigation  the  rural  schools 
of  Madison  county,  Ky.,  were  tested  in  lan¬ 
guage,  arithmetic,  and  silent  reading,  and 


the  results  compared  with  data  obtained 
from  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  from  other  cities 
and  towns  outside  the  state.  The  book  also 
describes  a  number  of  previous  objective 
studies  of  achievement  in  country  schools. 

Gesell,  Aknold.  Exceptional  childreu 
and  public-school  policy,  including  a 
mental  survey  of  the  New  Haven  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  New  Haven,  Yale 
university  press,  1921.  66  p.  tables, 

diagrs.,  fold.  map.  8”. 

The  author  shows  how  various  classes  of 
exceptional  children,  from  defective  to  su¬ 
perior,  constitute  social  liabilities  or  assets, 
and  indicates  what  public  measures  should 
be  taken  to  meet  this  situation.  The  gen¬ 
eral  application  to  public-school  policy  of 
the  findings  of  a  mental  survey  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schols  of  New  Haven  is  demon¬ 
strated. 

Hosic,  James  Fleming.  Empirical  stud¬ 
ies  in  school  I’eading,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  evaluation  of  literary 
reading  books.  New'  York  city.  Teach¬ 
ers  college,  Columbia  university,  1921. 
viii,  174  p.  tables,  diagrams.  8°. 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer¬ 
sity.  Contributions  to  education,  no. 
114.) 

This  study  undertakes  to  establish  a 
method  of  evaluating  literary  reading  books 
intended  for  use  in  grades  4  to  8  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  in  terms  of  the  questions 
and  other  helps  to  study  which  they  con¬ 
tain.  A  scheme  of  classification  is  worked 
out  through  the  examination  of  four  stand¬ 
ard  series  of  reading  books  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  applied  to  any  such  series. 
Evidence  as  to  the  actual  practice  of  teach¬ 
ers  was  obtained  by  making  stenographic 
reports  of  18  lessons  in  reading  given  in 
seven  different  elementary  schools  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Certain  typical  methods  were  also 
tested  by  experimental  teaching,  and  vari¬ 
ous  questions  used  in  teaching  a  literary 
masterpiece  were  graded  by  competent 
judges. 

Lewis,  Eevin  Eugene.  Scales  for  meas¬ 
uring  special  types  of  English  composi¬ 
tion.  Yonkers  -  on  -  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
World  book  company,  1921.  144  p. 

tables.  12°.  (School  efficiency  mono¬ 
graphs.  ) 

Four  of  the  five  new  scales  described  in 
this  book  are  for  the  measurement  of 
achievement  and  progress  in  letter-writing. 
These  are  designed  to  measure  the  quality 
of  order  letters,  of  letters  of  application, 
and  of  narrative  and  problematical  social 
letters.  A  scale  is  also  added  for  the 
measurement  of  the  quality  of  simple  nar¬ 
ration. 

M.vxwell,  C.  R.  The  selection  of  text¬ 
books.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  [1921]  x, 
139  p.  tables.  12°.  (Riverside  educa¬ 
tional  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo.) 


For  the  efficient  operation  of  the  schools, 
textbooks  are  second  in  importance  only  to 
teachers.  Insufficient  attention  is  now  usu¬ 
ally  given  to  the  choice  of  the  best  text¬ 
books  by  school  officials  and  by  others  re- 
•sponsible  for  the  matter.  This  monograph 
concisely  presents  the  proper  standards  for 
textbook  selection,  and  gives  outline  aids 
for  judging  all  texts  and  those  in  special 
subjects. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  Speague.  Here  and  now 
story  book.  Twm-  to  .seven-year-olds. 
New  Y^ork,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  company 
[1921]  xii,  360  p.  front.,  illus.  12“. 

Experimental  stories  written  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  City  and  country  school  (for¬ 
merly  the  Play  school)  and  the  Nursery 
school  of  the  Bureau  of  educational  experi¬ 
ments,  New  York  city.  In  the  introduction, 
Mrs.  Mitchell  gives  a  full  exposition  of  her 
method  of  story-telling  for  young  children, 
which  uses  stories  composed  on  the  model 
of  tho.se  actually  told  by  children  them¬ 
selves  about  their  own  doings  and  every¬ 
day  experiences.  She  regards  the  tradi¬ 
tional  children’s  literature  as  unsuitable  for 
the  young. 

AVillmann,  Otto.  The  science  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  its  sociological  and  historical 
aspects.  Authorized  translation  from 
the  fourth  German  edition  by  Felix  M. 
Kirsch.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  1. 
Beatty,  Pa.,  Archabbey  pre.ss,  1921. 
xvi,  351,  8  p.  8°. 

This  new  English  translation  makes 
available  for  American  students  of  educa¬ 
tion  Dr.  Willmann’s  work,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  pedagogical  classic  in  Europe. 
The  author  examines  the  various  types  of 
education  which  have  prevailed  in  the  main 
epochs  of  human  history,  and  deduces  the 
fundamental  principles  which  are  at  the 
basis  of  modern  culture  and  civilization. 
He  also  treats  the  subject  of  education  in 
its  sociological  aspects,  and  traces  the  in¬ 
terdependence  between  the  school  and  other 
social  factors.  By  this  thorough  philosoph¬ 
ical  method,  permanent  guiding  principles 
in  the  field  of  educational  practice  are  de¬ 
veloped. 

Recent  Publications  of  Bureau  of  EducaHon. 

The  lioiLsing  and  equipment  of  kinder¬ 
gartens.  Washington,  1921.  27  p, 

plates.  (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  13.) 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  kindergarten  union,  Miss  Grace  L. 
Brown  being  chairman,  and  with  the  help 
of  Miss  Grace  M.  Janney. 

Monthly  record  of  current  educational 
publications.  Index,  February,  1920- 
January,  1921.  Washington,  1921.  27 
p.  (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  31.) 

An  index  to  the  10  numbers  of  the  rec¬ 
ord,  Februai’y,  1920-January,  1921,  making 
the  series  available  for  use  as  an  annual 
bibliography  of  education  for  1020. 

Opportunities  for  study  at  American 
graduate  schools ;  by  George  F.  Zook 
and  Samuel  P.  Capen.  W’ashington, 
1921.  49  p.  (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  6.) 

For  the  use  of  prospective  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  and  others  desiring  information  re¬ 
garding  graduate  study  in  America. 
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Present  status  of  music  instruction  in 
colleges  and  high  schools,  1919-20. 
Washington,  1921.  54  p.  (Bulletin, 

1921,  no.  9.) 

Krport  of  a  study  made  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  hy  a  joint  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  education  association.  Music  teach¬ 
ers’  national  association,  and  Music  super¬ 
visors'  national  conference.  Osbourne  Mc- 
Conathy,  chairman ;  Karl  W.  Gehrkens, 
Edward  B.  Birge. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  council  of 
primary  education,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
February  24,  1920,  and  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  March  3,  1921.  Washington, 
1921.  44  p.  (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  47.) 

State  laws  and  regulations  governing 
teachers’  certificates;  by  Katherine  M. 
Cook.  Washington,  3921.  244  p.  (Bul¬ 
letin,  1921,  no.  22.) 

Contains  a  tabular  digest  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  State  laws  and  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  teachers’  certificates,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  bibliography. 

Survey  of  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
Part  II. — I.  The  elementary  courses. 
II.  Secondary  education.  III.  Special 
departments  and  subjects.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1921.  191  p.  (Bulletin,  1921,  no. 
2.) 

Advance  Sheets  from  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Edueation  in  the  United  States, 
1918-1920. 

Developments  in  nursing  education  since 
1918 ;  by  Isabel  M.  Stewart.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1921.  20  p.  (Bulletin,  1921,  no. 
20.) 

Higher  education  1918-1920;  by  George 
F.  Zook.  Washington,  1921.  46  p. 

(Bulletiiu  1921,  no.  21.) 

Medical  education  1918-1920;  by  N.  P. 
Colwell.  Washington,  1921.  15  p. 

(Bulletin,  1921,  no.  15.) 

Pha’rmaceutical  education ;  by  Wortley  F. 
Budd,  in  collaboration  with  P.  F.  Fack- 
enthall.  Washington,  1921.  15  p.  (Bul¬ 
letin,  1921,  no.  11.) 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OFFERS  SUMMER 
INSTRUCTION. 

To  do  extra  work  in  subjects  in  which 
they  hope  to  specialize,  or  to  improve 
themselves  in  lines  in  wliich  they  know 
they  are  weak,  many  students  in  Denver 
attend  the  summer  high  school.  Nearly 
500  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  nine 
weeks’  course  last  summer.  Some  of 
these  students  were  trying  to  finish  high 
school  in  less  than  four  years,  and  some 
had  failed  in  certain  subjects  and.  were 
making  up  the  work.  Commercial  sub¬ 
jects  were  studied  in  the  summer  school 
by  many  students  whose  regular  school 
time  was  devoted  to  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  SUM¬ 
MER  QUARTER. 

The  summer  quarter  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  recently  closed  what  was  in 
every  respect  the  most  successful  session 
in  its  history.  The  net  enrollment  of 
individual  students  for  the  quarter  was 
2,429,  an  increase  of  897  over  any  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

Men  and  women  who  liave  had  one, 
two,  or  three  years  of  college  work  may 
complete  their  degi-ee  requirements  and 
finally  receive  their  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  through  summer 
work,  thus  attracting  for  a  series  of 
years  a  large  group  of  earnest,  ambitious 
persons  who  will  eventually  secure  their 
degrees  there. 

Provision  which  has  been  made  for 
graduate  work  in  the  summer  quarter 
has  induced  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  holders  of  baccalaureate  degrees  to 
enroll  for  graduate  studies.  More  than 
125  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  first 
term  and  a  large  number  in  the  second 
term.  In  the  future  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  strictly  graduate  courses  will  be 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
this  class  of  students  to  go  to  Virginia 
for  their  master’s  work. 


DAILY  RECORD  OF  CHILDREN’S 
HEALTH  HABITS. 

To  follow  up  health  instruction  and  to 
show  its  result  in  the  formation  of  hab¬ 
its,  a  daily  record  of  health  habits  is  kept 
for  every  child  in  the  schools  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  These  blanks  are  marked 
after  the  morning  daily  inspection  by  the 
teacher.  Each  school  day  a  mark  is 
given  for  the  pupil’s  observance  of  such 
habits  as  brushing  the  teeth,  carrying  a 
handkerchief,  keeping  good  posture,  tak¬ 
ing  30  minutes’  physical  exercise,  etc. 
Thirteen  health  habits  are  noted.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  a  rating  is  given  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  daily  record,  and  the 
sheet  is  sent  home  folded  around  the  re¬ 
port  card,  to  be  signed  by  the  parent  and 
returned.  It  is  expected  thus  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  home  in  inculcat¬ 
ing  health  habits.  Children  showing  ex¬ 
treme  neglect  are  referred  to  the  school 
nurse. 


Of  426  school  children  examined  by 
health  workers  in  Auglaize  County,  Ohio, 
401  were  found  to  have  defects.  The 
total  number  of  defects  found  was  1,343, 
an  average  of  more  than  three  per  child. 
The  most  prevalent  defect  was  enlarged 
glands,  246  children  being  affected  with 
this  trouble ;  defective  teeth  came  second, 
with  230  cases,  and  malnutrition  third, 
with  227. 


SCHOOL  PSYCHIATRIST  FOR 
HIGHLAND  PARK. 


Will  Study  Not  Only  Mental  But  Physi¬ 
cal  and  Social  Conditions  Which 
Cause  Failure  in  School  Work. 


A  sch(x>l  psychiatrist  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Homer  E.  Safford,  of  Detroit,  has 
been  employed  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Dr.  Saffiord’s  work  will  be  to  take  the 
cases  that  have  baflled  parents,  teachers, 
and  school  psychologist  and  find  out  why 
the  child  has  been  unable  to  succeed 
with  ordinary  school  tasks  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  remove  the  difficulty  or  advise 
teacher  and  parents  as  to  the  treatment 
necessary  to  secure  the  maximum  results 
from  the  individual  pupil. 

Many  eases  are  constantly  coming  to 
notice  in  the  schools  in  which  the  pupil 
may  be  reasonably  studious  and  not  no¬ 
ticeably  dull  in  affairs  outside  of  school 
but  apparently  impervious  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  most  skilled  instruc¬ 
tors  to  be  found.  Again  and  again  teach¬ 
ers  may  be  found  at  their  wits’  ends  in 
the  solving  of  the  problem  of  the  boy  or 
girl  of  normal  and  even  supernormal  in¬ 
tellect  who  fails  to  measure  up  to  school 
standards  even  when  putting  forth  ap¬ 
parently  satisfactory  efforts.  The  psy¬ 
chiatrist  is  skilled  in  locating  the  cause 
of  such  difficulty  and  later  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  school  and  home  in  bringing 
about  its  removal.  The  cause  is  some¬ 
times  found  to  be  physical,  sometimes- 
mental,  and  sometimes  social.  Difib 
culties  as  far  removed  as  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  parents  are  sometimes  found 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  child’s  distraction. 
Lack  of  nourishment  or  pressure  on  a 
nerve  or  some  mental  stress  such  as  mis¬ 
apprehension  about  some  of  the  great 
facts  of  life  may  be  th.e  hidden  spring 
that  needs  to  be  touched  in  order  to 
unlock  the  secret. 

The  functions  of  the  school  psychiatrist 
may  be  summarized  thus :  ( a )  To  study 
tlie  individual  child  at  some  length  and 
on  occasions  enough  to  obseiwe  his  prog¬ 
ress.  (b)  To  direct  the  course  of  psycho¬ 
logical,  social,  and  medical  investigations 
not  already  made  in  the  case  but  thought 
essential  to  its  problem,  (c)  To  formulate 
a  plan  of  treatment  in  conference  with 
the  director  of  the  survey  and  the  psy¬ 
chiatric  social  (or  field)  worker,  (d) 
To  make  suggestions  according  to  which 
the  general  efliciency  of  the  survey,  and 
so  of  the  educational  system,  may  be 
kept  at  a  high  standard. — Teachers' 
Bulletin, 


UNIVERSITIES  TRAIN  FOR 
FOREIGN  SERVICE. 


Seventy-One  Higher  Institutions  Pre¬ 
pare  for  Over-Seas  Trade — Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  Enrolls  Highest 
Number. 


Nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  offer  courses  in 
preparation  for  foreign  service,  particu¬ 
larly  for  foreign  trade.  Seventy-one  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  class  offer  such  train¬ 
ing,  and  ten  of  them  enroll  2,255  students, 
according  to  a  circular  issued  recently  by 
tlie  Commercial  Education  Section  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
University  of  Washington  reports  the 
greatest  number  of  students,  with  407. 
New  York  University,  with  401  students, 
stands  second  on  the  list. 

Colleges  and  nniversities  which  offer 
courses  iri^i^cparafid)'i  for  foreign  serv¬ 
ice.  ”  '• 

University  of  Alabama. 

University  «£  Arizona. 

Lelancl  Stanford  Junior  University. 

University  of  Soutliern  California. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Calif. 

University  of  California. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Yale  University. 

George  Washington  University. 

Georgetown  University. 

American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mercer  University,  Macon,  Ga. 

University  of  Chicago. 

Northwestern  University. 

James  Millildn  University,  Decatur,  III. 
University  «f  Illinois. 

Notre  Dame  University,  Ind. 

University  of  Indiana. 

■Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Iowa  We.sleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant.  Iowa. 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Washboim  Cohege,  Topeka,  Kans. 

University  of  Kansas. 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

Tulane  University. 

University  of  Maine. 

Johns  Hopkims  University. 

Boston  University. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts,  Mass. 

Harvard  University. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Kalamazoo  College,  Mich. 

University  of  Detroit. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege. 

University  of  Missouri. 

University  of  Montana. 

University  of  Nebraska. 

Amos  Tuck  School,  Dartmouth  College. 

New  York  University. 

Columbia  University. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Syracuse  University. 

University  -of  North  Carolina. 

University  of  North  Dakota. 

AUelbert  C'-ollege  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity. 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Ohio  State  University. 
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Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Oregon. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Grove  City  College,  Pa. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pa. 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Brown  University. 

Southern  Methodist  Univi?Ssity,  Dallas,  Tex. 
University  of  Texas. 

Middlebury  College,  Vt. 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 

College  of  William  and  Mary. 

University  of  Virginia. 

University  of  Washington. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Beloit  College,  Wis. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. 


ONE  -  STORY  BUILDINGS  FOR 
CLEVELAND  SCHOOLS. 

Cleveland’s  newest  school,  the  Miles 
Standisli  School,  is  of  the  new  one-story 
type,  and  is  as  nearly  fireproof  and  panic 
proof  as  any  school  in  America,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cleveland  school  authorities.  It 
has  32  classrooms,  each  with  a  direct 
exit  to  the  yard.  A  great  roofed  court 
occupies  the  interior  of  the  school.  This 
is  divided  into  plas'rooms,  gymnasium, 
and  auditorium,  and  every  classroom 
opens  into  the  court  as  well  as  into  the 
outside  playground.  The  court  has 
higher  walls  than  the  classroom  section 
of  tile  building,  and  it  is  lighted  by  win¬ 
dows  above  the  classroom  walls.  The 
building  lias  no  basement,  the  heating 
plant  being  in  a  separate  structure  in 
the  rear.  A  central  tower  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture. 

Cost  of  this  t.vpe  of  school  is  said  by 
Cleveland  school  architects  to  he  less 
than  tliat  of  two-story  and  three-story 
hnildings  for  the  reason  that  basement, 
stairways,  and  upper  floors  are  entirely 
eliminated  and  but  8  per  cent  of  the  area 
is  given  to  corridor  space.  In  buildings 
of  the  common  typo  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  is  given  to  corridor  space. 
This  school  is  the  fourth  of  the  one-story 
type  to  he  built  in  Cleveland.  Its  cost 
was  $875,000,  but  a  similar  structure 
could  be  erected  for  about  $500,000  at 
the  prices  tliat  noiv  prevail. 


To  promote  correct  speech.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  examines  every  entering  freshman 
in  oral  Englisli.  Any  student  who  does 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  in  pronimcia- 
tioii,  etc.,  must  take  a  course  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  spoken  Englisli. 


In  memory  of  the  achievement  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  exploring  the 
Northwest  Territory,  the  University  of 
Virginia  has  unveiled  a  fine  group  of 
seven  figures  iu  bronze. 
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HOME  CENTER  FOR  FOREIGN 
STUDENTS. 


International  Collegiate  Chib  Accom- 
modates  500  Students — For  Social, 
Intellectual,  and  Moral  Benefit. 


Men  and  women  from  every  land  who 
are  studying  in  the  colleges,  universities, 
and  professional  schools  in  New  York 
City  will  have  a  home  center  wlien  the 
Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club’s  new 
building,  “  International  House,”  is  com¬ 
pleted,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Harry  E.  Edmonds,  executive  secretary 
of  the  club.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr., 
gave  the  funds  for  tlie  building,  Avliich 
will  be  erected  on  12  lots  on  Riverside 
Drive,  opposite  Grant’s  Tomb.  The  cen¬ 
ter  will  accommodate  500  students  witli 
living  quarters,  while  its  assembly  and 
social  rooms,  cafeteria,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  etc.,  will  provide  for  sev¬ 
eral  times  that  number.  From  the  up¬ 
per  stories  there  will  be  uninterrupted 
views  up  and  down  the  Hudson  and  over 
the  city  in  every  direction.  A  portion  of 
the  dormitory  will  be  reserved  for  women 
students,  who  will  have  their  own  sepa¬ 
rate  entrance,  elevator,  social  rooms,  etc. 
Other  features  will  be  used  by  both  men 
and  women. 

Last  year  there  were  more  than  1,400 
students  from  75  countries  studying  in 
43  higher  institutions  in  the  city,  and  the 
number  Is  increasing.  The  object  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Cosmoixiiitan  Club  is  to 
unite  these  students  for  mutual  benefit 
socially,  intellectually,  and  morally,  to 
promote  friendly  relations  between  them 
and  American  students,  and  to  bring 
them,  as  guests  from  abroad,  in  contact 
with  the  best  In  American  life.  For  11 
years  the  club  has  been  promoting  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  good  will  by 
holding  various  kinds  of  gatherings. 
These  include  such  affairs  as  “  national 
nights,”  at  which  are  exhibited  the 
music,  mauuers,  and  costumes  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nationalities,  dinners  in  American 
liomes,  Sunday  suppers,  at  which  promi¬ 
nent  persons  speak  on  some  timely  sub¬ 
ject  of  interest  to  a  cosmopolitan  gather¬ 
ing,  and  other  social,  educational,  and  re¬ 
ligious  meetings.  The  Hub  also  gives 
practical  assistance,  sucli  as  finding  lodg¬ 
ings  and  employment,  giving  aid  in  sick¬ 
ness,  and  meeting  new  arrivals  at  the 
steamer.  Many  of  the  club  members  en¬ 
gage  in  social  service  in  behalf  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  iu  poorer  parts  of  the 
city. 


One-half  the  students  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  War¬ 
saw  are  women. 
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FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  YOUNG 
CHILDREN. 


1‘sycholofrical  Laboratory  in  Which  Ob- 
senations  Are  jMade  of  (Conditions 
tender  Which  New  Abilities  Develop. 


J>,V  I>I1!D  T.  Bat,i»wi\.  I 

A  laboratory  in  child  psychology  lor 
txpcriiiiental  Avork  with  children  from 

to  4  years  of  age  has  been  :opened  by 
flic  Child  Welfare  Kesearch  Station  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  .Twenty- 
four  children  are  in  daily  attendance  in 
two  seitions  from  9  to  12  o'clock. 

From  the  educational  point  of  view 
I  he  ob.j^'ct  of  the  preschool  lahoratory  is 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  become  adjusted  to  a  normal 
group  environment  while  still  enjoying 
the  characteristic  individual  activities  of 
early  childhood. 

A  Period  Not  Extensively  Studied  Heretofore. 

From  the  scientific  standpoint  the 
laboratory  provides  material  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  reactions  of  children  of  an  age 
that  has  never  been  extensively  studied 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  con¬ 
trolled  experimental  conditions  in  the 
home  environment. 

The  children  are  occupied  with  a  very 
simple  and  tlexible  schedule  of  singing 
games,  stories,  rhythmic  exercises,  and 
simi)le  occupational  projects.  A  graduate 
assistant  keeps  a  detailed  log  book  of 
observations  made  on  the  children  and 
notes  interesting  reactions  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  new  abilities  de¬ 
velop.  The  children  willinglj’^  leave  the 
.gToup  to  play  other  interesting  “  games  ” 
in  the  psychological  examination  rooms. 
A  variety  of  mental  examinations  have 
already  been  made  on  each  child.  Sev¬ 
eral  studies  on  different  phases  of  the 
ilevelopment  of  motor  coordination  arc 
in  ])rogress.  Physical  measurements  of 
each  child  are  made  once  a  month.  In¬ 
vestigations  are  also  made  into  the  he¬ 
redity,  home  conditions,  and  special  cliar- 
acteristics  of  the  families  of  the  children 
as  a  background  for  the  psychological 
findings. 

Equipment  Is  Carefully  Planned. 

The  laboratory  consists  of  a  new  (5- 
room  Imilding  especially  designed  and 
furnished  for  this  work.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  radiators  set  high  above  the 
reach  of  the  children  heat  pipes  are  dis¬ 
tributed  between  the  two  Jloors  in  order 
that  the  children  will  be  protected  when 
sitting  on  the  lloor  in  the  coldest  weather. 

The  main  group  room,  24  feet  square, 
is  at  the  front  of  (he  building  with  12 


large  windows  admitting  light  from  three 
sides.  The  woodwork  is  stained  moss 
green  tind  the  walls  of  cream  beaver 
board  are  paneled  with  green  wtiod  strips. 
Chintz  (.'iirtains  in  nursery  rhyme  pat¬ 
tern  hang  at  the  sides  of  the  windows, 
the  broiid  sills  of  which  are  covered  AVith 
potted  phinls. 

There  are  small  low  ttibles  ami  chairs — 
not  the  stereotypeil  kind  with  turned  legs 
but  sturdy  mo'lels  with  attractive 
straight  lines.  Large  hand-colored  illus¬ 
trations  of  fairy  tales  add  to  the  charm' 
of  this  very  homelike  room.  Hinged  to 
the  vA'ainscoting  at  three  sides  of  the 
room  are  a  dozen  little  lattice  gates 
which  when  swung  out  into  the  room 
form  partial  inclosures  in  which  the 
children  play  individual  games  and  lie 
during  the  mid-morning  rest  period. 
There  is  a  sand  table,  a  slide,  a  set  of 
large  building  blocks  for  making  “  real  ” 
houses,  a  phonograph  with  special  rec¬ 
ords  for  such  young  children,  and  a  great 
variety  of  material  for  occupational  proj¬ 
ects  besides  the  outdoor  play  equipment 
of  swings  and  teeter  board. 

Oiiening  out  from  the  group  room  is 
a  lavatory  and  a  small  pantry  with  sink 
and  gas  stove.  The  plumbing  fixtures  of 
these  rooms  are  •  small  and  set  low  for 
the  little  children.  A  large  cupboard  and 
the  entrance  hall  Avhlch  also  serves  as  a 
cloakroom  isolate  the  two  laboratory 
rooms  from  the.  group  room.  The  labo¬ 
ratory  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bird 
T.  Baldwin,  research  professor  in  psy¬ 
chology,  and  Dr.  Doric  I.  Steelier,  re¬ 
search  assistant  professor. 


“YALE  IN  CHINA”  RESEMBLES 
PARENT, 

Alumni  of  Yale  University  are  the 
main  .support  of  a  “  younger  Yale  ”  in 
China.  Yali,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  is 
at  Changsha,  and  it  has  a  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  a  junior  col¬ 
lege  course.  It  has  also  a  school  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  one  of  nursing,  and  the  largest 
and  most ,  modern  hospital  in  central 
China.  'I’he  medical  school  receives 
some  assistance  from  Chinese  sources. 
Academic  and  extra-curriculum  activities 
are  organized  on  the  plan  followed  by 
Yale  in  Ne^v  Haven.  Physical  educa¬ 
tion  is  emphasized,  and  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  lake  part  in  athletics. 


ilore  than  200  employees  of  a  I'itts- 
burgh  industrial  plant  have  been  enrolleil 
in  a  home  study  course  given  by  the  engi¬ 
neering  extension  <leparlment  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 


PRIZES  FOR  STUDIES  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Knights  cl'  Columbus  Historical  Com¬ 
mission  Will  Reward  Excellence  in 
Original  Investigation — Highest  Prize 
to  College  Professors. 


To  encourage  investigation  into  the 
origins,  I  he  achieveimmts,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  United  States;  to  intei-pret 
and  pei'petuate  the  Amm-ican  principles 
of  liberty,  popular  sovereignty  and  gov¬ 
ernment  liy  consent;  to  ])romote  Ameri¬ 
can  solidarity  and  to  exalt  the  American 
ideals,  llie  Knights  of  Columbus  Histor¬ 
ical  Commission  announces  a  series  of 
five  prizes  foi'  the  best  studies,  based  on 
research  in  primary  sources  in  the  field 
of  American  history.  Such  subjects  as 
the  IteAohrtionary  era,  the  policy  of  '*  no 
entangling  alliances,”  the  later  history  of 
the. Monroe  doctrine,  diplomatic  relations 
with  tlie  Far  East,  the  United  States  in 
world  politics,  and  ’HnY”  fiiternational 
policy  of  tlie  Americas  are  among  the 
topics  suggested  as  themes  for  special 
investigation  and  report. 

Five  classes  of  contestants  may  take 
part:  (1)  Professors  or  instructors  in 
history  or  in  other  social  sciences  in  the 
colleges  of  the  United  States;  (2)  spe¬ 
cialists,  not  college  teachers,  in  history  or 
in  other  social  sciences;  (3)  scholars  and 
gi'aduato  students  who  have  access  to  ma- 
lerial  in  tlie  universities,  libraries,  and 
archives  of  Mexico,  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  Republics, 
dealing  with  the  international  relations 
of  the  Americas;  (4)  school  superintend¬ 
ents  and  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  expected  to  confine  their  studies 
to  the  consideration  of  history  curricula 
in  elementary  and  advanced  schools  as 
coordinated  with  aims  in  citizenship  and 
national  resiiousibilities ;  (5)  under¬ 

graduates  in  Ihe  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  Tlie  prize  for  the  first  class 
named  is  $3,000,  for  the  second  .$2,000, 
for  the  third  and  fourth  .1:1,000  each,  and 
for  the  fifth  .$.’'>00. 

Requests  for  fiirlher  information 
should  be  addressed  to  Knights  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  Historical  Commission,  119  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Aveuue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  lectures  for  the 
members  of  the  Circulo  Espafiol  de 
Harvard.  The  first  lecture,  which  is 
planued  for  early  December,  will  be  given 
in  English  by  a  Boston  merchant  ]>rom- 
iueut  in  foreign  trade. 
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